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PREFACE 


- Although editions of the text of Andreas have been made from time 
to time, no comprehensive treatment of the poem on its various sides 
of interest has appeared since Grimm published his Andreas und Elene 
in 1840. In the meantime our knowledge of the language and the litera- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon period has not remained stationary, and a new 
endeavor to present the poem in its proper linguistic and historical set- 
ting needs no apology. Zhe Fates of the Apostles is here edited for the 
first time in its entirety and with explanatory comment. 

The text of both poems is based upon Wiilker’s Codex Vercellensis, 
a photographic reproduction of the poetical parts of the Vercelli Book. 
This volume is referred to in the textual notes as MS. Where the read- 
ings of the reproduction are uncertain, which happens but rarely, recourse 
has been had to the Bidothek and to Napier’s collation of the text of 
the Bibiiothek with the manuscript. Readings derived from either of 
the two latter sources are always specifically indicated. In the Text all 
departures from the manuscript readings which originate with the pres- 
ent editor are printed in italics; readings suggested by earlier editors 
or commentators which are incorporated into the text are printed in 
Roman type. Additions of a complete word or of several words are 
enclosed within square brackets. 

With the exception of a few of the commoner forms of the pronoun, 
the article, and the conjunctions, the Glossary is intended to be a com- 
plete verbal and grammatical index to both poems. No space has been 
given, in the Introduction, to a formal discussion of grammar or metre. 
What little of special importance there was to say about these subjects 
has been said in the Notes. 

The editor regrets that the results of his chapter on authorship, in 
the Introduction, could not be more conclusive than they are. In the 
end, however, the chief gain in such discussions consists in determining 
the differences and similarities of various works, not in tagging each 
with an author’s name. The present discussion will have attained its 
end if it carry back the question of the authorship of Andreas to a 
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sounder if less dogmatic position than that to which much recent the- 
orizing has been hurrying it. To some it would seem a simple solution 
of the matter to combine Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles into 
a single poem, and to assign this poem to Cynewulf; but reasons why 
this disposition of the two poems cannot be permitted will be found 
fully discussed in the Introduction. The importance, however, of Zhe 
Fates of the Apostles in the discussion of the authorship of Andreas, as 
well as the general similarity of the poems in subject matter, rendered 
it advisable that they should be treated together. 

To the various friends who by counsel and encouragement have 
assisted the editor in the preparation of this volume grateful acknowl- 
edgments are made, especially to Professor Hart for surrendering the 
Andreas into less skilful and experienced hands than his own after he 
had made considerable collections towards an edition of the poem ; to 
Dr. Alma Blount for the use of her thorough and scholarly study of the 
language and vocabulary of Andreas ; and to Professor Fred. Tupper, Jr., 
for his comments on some troublesome passages of the text. Above 
all, however, the editor is indebted to Professors Bright and Kittredge, 
the general editors of the series. Whenever it was possible to do so, 
specific acknowledgment has been made of this indebtedness, but in 
most instances the editor has been compelled to profit by their gener- 


osity in silence. 
G. P. K. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
October, 1905 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
THE MANUSCRIPT AND EDITIONS 


The poems Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles are both contained 
in the Vercelli: Book or Codex Vercellensis. This famous volume is 
preserved in the cathedral library at Vercelli, in northern Italy, where 
it has probably rested for some six or seven centuries. Various attempts 
have been made to explain the appearance of this book, made up entirely 
of Anglo-Saxon texts, in so unexpected a place; and, as the most plau- 
sible of the theories brought forward derives much of its probability from 
the presence in the volume of a poem on St. Andrew, the discussion 
has here a special interest and importance. ” 

The opinion of the Italian scholar Gazzera,' that the manuscript was 
brought to Vercelli by John Scotus Erigena, is untenable, since John 
Scotus died about the year 875, and the handwriting of the manuscript 
is indisputably above a century later. Equally unfounded is Earle’s the- 
ory * that the manuscript was taken to Vercelli by Cyneweard, bishop of 
Wells. Cyneweard is mentioned in the Chronicle under the years 964. 
and 975. The entry for the latter year states that he “left Britain ”’ 
(of Brytene gewat). Although this phrase differs slightly from the com- 
mon euphemistic form of expression for recording a death, it seems 
probable that this is its meaning, since no further mention of Cyne- 
weard is made in the Chronicle.® Even though the phrase be taken 
literally, however, it offers no foundation for Earle’s hypothesis that 
Cyneweard was the son of the poet Cynewulf, that he was himself a 
poet and the author of the poetical account of the battle of Brunanburh 
given in the Chronicle under the year 937, and that in the year 975 he 


1 Anglia V, 452. 2 Two of the Saxon Chronicles, p. XXxil. 

8 Cf. Chronicle (Parker MS.) 790, 794, 870 (cf. MS. D), and 961, and Earle and 
Plummer, Zwo Saxon Chronicles II, 163. Cf. also Klaeber, A7ZMV. XX, 32, who 
calls attention to the amplifying phrase Aurh gecyndne craft. 
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left England, carrying with him a volume of his father’s poetry which 
he left behind him in his journeyings at Vercelli. 

Much more plausible is Wiilker’s theory,’ based upon an oral tradition 
with which he became acquainted at the time of his visits to Vercelli 
(in 1881 and 1885), to the effect that there formerly existed at Vercelli 
a hospital for Anglo-Saxon pilgrims on their way to Rome.” At this 
hospital, Wiilker thinks, a library of religious works may gradually have 
collected, and among them may have been the volume which we know 
as the Vercelli Book. Many Anglo-Saxons undoubtedly passed through 
Vercelli on their way to Rome. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that they established a library at Vercelli, and this explanation of the 
origin of the Vercelli Book is too uncircumstantial to merit more than 
a passing notice. | 

The most convincing theory of the history of the manuscript was first 
set forth in an unsigned contribution to the Quarterly Review for 1845.° 
The principal purpose of this article is the criticism of an essay by 
H. G. Knight, Zhe Ecclestastical Architecture of Italy. In his discussion 
of the churches of Italy, Knight had called attention to the markedly 
English characteristics of the church of St. Andrew at Vercelli.* It is 
in the endeavor to explain the presence of this English church in Italy 
that the reviewer brings forward his theory to account for the presence 
of the Anglo-Saxon manuscript at Vercelli. His words are as follows : — 


If the traveller inquires who was the founder of this magnificent structure 
(the church of Sant’ Andrea at Vercelli], he will hear a name which often 
occurs in the pages of Matthew Paris. It is that of the Legate, Cardinal 

| Wala, or Guala, who appears as an influential statesman in English affairs 

during the eventful period of the last years of John and the accession of 
Henry III, when it seemed as if the crown of England might be transferred 
to a foreign dynasty. 

Guala Bicchiere, born of a distinguished family, was raised to the purple 
by Innocent III, and despatched by him as legate to France in 1208. In 


1 First enounced in Anglia V, 454, note; stated again in Grundriss, p. 237, in 
Cod. Ver., p. vi, and Anglia XII, 629. 

2 This tradition probably rests on the fact that a part of Guala’s foundation 
at Vercelli was a hospital richly endowed with money obtained from Henry III 
of England. This hospital, founded in 1224, is still in existence. See Gesell 
Fels, Ober-/talien®, p. 702. 8 LXXV, 398-399. 

4 See Freeman, Historical and Architectural Sketches, chiefiy Italian, pp. 295-304) 
for an interesting account of this church. 
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1215 the cardinal was again sent to France, when Innocent used his influ- 
ence to dissuade Philip the Fair from attempting the conquest of England. 
For this purpose Guala crossed over with Louis, the better to oppose him. 
In England Guala strenuously supported John with all his influence, cursing 
the French prince and Stephen Langton with bell, book, and candle. 

On the death of King John, Guala took an active part in the great council 
of Gloucester, and mainly assisted in establishing the claims of Henry ITI. 
The gratitude of the new monarch bestowed upon Guala much preferment, 
and amongst other benefices, the priory of St. Andrew at Chester. The 
object of his mission being successfully accomplished by the cessation of 
hostilities, Guala returned to his native city, where founding a Collegiate 
Church, he dedicated the new structure to St. Andrew, doubtless with refer- 
ence to his English benefice. Guala employed as his architect a French 
ecclesiastic Thomas, who afterwards became the first abbot of the convent ;} 
but the style is so truly English that it is impossible to doubt that the work- 
ing drawings were brought from England. Upon this point the form of the 
choir is conclusive. 

Guala, mixed as he must have been with various classes of society in 
England, had evidently acquired strong English feelings. He makes many 
bequests in his will in sterdzngs, of which he possessed so good store. Relics 
of English saints were bestowed by him upon his foundation; and a most 
curious and important collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry, now in the Cathedral 
library in Vercelli — and of which the chief piece, the metrical legend of .S¢. 
_ Andrew, is about to be published by Mr. Kemble — results without doubt 
from the collection which Guala had formed. 


1 Fergusson, Hzstory of Architecture II, 199, says that the architect of the 
church was an Englishman, named Brigwithe, but I know no other authority for 
this statement. According to Street, Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages, London, 
1874, Ppp. 333-334, in the gable of the church “is the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin, below a figure kneeling before her, and said to represent the architect of 
the church, who died in 1246, being Abbat as well as architect.” That the first 
abbot of the church was a Frenchman, named Thomas, we learn from Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Lett. Ital. 1V, 464. An interesting letter is preserved (Brewér, .}/onu- 
menta Franciscana I, 206) from Adam Marsh (d. circa 1257) to his friend Thomas, 
abbot of St. Andrews at Vercelli, in which the great Oxford scholar urges upon 
the abbot the evils of non-residence. Thomas appears to have held a benefice in 
England, though no mention is made of any specific place. In Frova’s life of 
Guala (p. 175), also, we learn that it was to Thomas as abbot that the possessions 
of the church of St. Andrew at Vercelli were consigned at the death of Guala. 
A late and unfounded tradition is recorded in Michaud, Biographie Universelle, 
in the account of the life of Guala, to the effect that the church of St. Andrew at 
Vercelli was built after the plans of an English church at Winchester. 
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This account of Guala as given by the reviewer was corrected in 

one particular by Pauli,’ who pointed out that the benefice bestowed 

upon Guala was not the church of St. Andrew at Chester, but that of St. 

Andrew at Chesterton in Cambridgeshire. The evidence for this is con- 

tained in a document,” dated January 22 in the 22d year of Henry III 

(A.D. 1238), which confirms a grant made’ during the king’s minority 

‘de ecclesia de Cestreton, in diocesi Elyensi ’’ to God and the church 

of Blessed Andrew of Vercelli at the instance of Cardinal Guala, then 
papal legate in England.” | 

Some further circumstantial evidence in support of the theory of the 

reviewer may be derived from several of the statements in Frova’s life 

of Guala.* We learn from this source that Guala was a scholar, a lover 


1 History of England, Hamburg, 1853, p. 512; also Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1866, 
p. 1412. See Cook, WLM. IV, 212. 

2 Printed in the Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, ed. Williams, Rolls 
Series, London, 1872, IT, 344. 

8 The document is preserved in Bekynton in a copy dated October 20,1420. The 
advowson of the church afterwards lapsed to Henry VI through the adhesion of 
the abbot and chapter of St. Andrews Vercellensis to the antipope, Felix V. In 
1440 (see Bekynton, I, Ixxix-lxxxi; II, 346 ff.) it was assigned to King’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and afterwards it fell to Trinity College, Cambridge (1546), which 
college succeeded to all the property of King’s Hall (Bekynton, I, Ixxx). The 
church remains at present in the possession of Trinity College; its annual income 
in the first half of the fifteenth century was variously estimated as eighty marks 
and as forty pounds; it now amounts to between six hundred and seven hundred 
pounds sterling (Bekynton, I, 1xxxi). Britton and Brayley, 7he Beauties of Eng- 
land II, 113, mention Chesterton as a large village one mile north of Cambridge. 
The church is described as “ancient and spacious.” St. Andrew appears to have 
been held in special respect in Cambridgeshire. Of the twenty-five churches 
within five miles of Cambridge, eight are consecrated in his name, Barnwell, 
Cherry Hinton, Chesterton, Grantchester, Histon, Impington, Oakington, and 
Stapleford. See Churches of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, Cambridge 
Camden Society, 1845, p. 68. 

* Gualae Bicherii, Presbytert Cardinalis S. Martini in montibus, vita et gesta 
collecta a Philadelfo Libico [pseud. of Giuseppe Frova], Mediolani, 1767. This 
volume has not been accessible to me. It was used, however, by the author of 
the brief biography in Michaud, Biographie Universelle, and by Tiraboschi, Storza 
della Lett. Ital. IV, 1, iv, in the preparation of his longer account of Guala. Pro- 
fessor Cook, in “ Cardinal Guala and the Vercelli Book,” University of California 
Library Bulletin, No. to, has given a very complete summary of those facts in the 
life of Guala which may have bearing on the history of the Vercelli Book. But 
Professor Cook knew Frova’s life of Guala only through the medium of Tira- 
boschi. I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Herbert, of the British Museum, for kindly 
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and collector of books. That some of his books were of English origin 
is evident from the fact that at least two of them were written in an 
English character.’ One is described ? as follows: “item bibliotheca de 
littera Anglicana qua D. Cardinalis utebatur in capella.” * The second 
book is described * as ‘‘Omeliarium de Capella D. Cardinalis de bona 
littera Anglicana.’’ It is interesting to observe that these two manu- 
scripts in English script are distinguished from the rest as being more 
_ especially thé personal property of Cardinal Guala. At his death in 
/ 1227, Guala bequeathed his rich collection of books to the church 
which he had founded at Vercelli.® 

One naturally asks, however, what use Cardinal Guala could have for 
a manuscript written in a language which was hardly intelligible even’ “ 
to an Englishman of the thirteenth century. To this Professor Cook 
replies ® that “‘ Guala, like other strong natures of whom we are told, 
may have been somewhat superstitious, and have believed that his life 
was somehow under the influence of St. Andrew. Not only did he leave 
England on or about St. Andrew’s Day [Matth. Paris, Chron. Ma/. iii, 
42], Pandulf arriving on the Monday following, but King John, while 
under Guala’s protection as legate, won a victory over his rebellious 
barons at Rochester on the vigil of St. Andrew, perhaps assisted by the 
saint himself, the patron of that city, according to Higden (folych. 
7:50). Some such superstitious reverence would serve to account for 


providing me with transcripts of those passages of Frova’s life, particularly of the 
list of books which Guala bequeathed to his church at Vercelli, which are impor- 
tant for the present discussion. 

1 Only one is mentioned by Tiraboschi, IV, 124-125. 

2 Frova’s life, p. 175. 

3 The word db/otheca is used here, as frequently in medizeval Latin (see Ducange, 
s.v.), with the meaning Bible. That the phrase de Uittera Anglicana means “in 
English characters,” i.e. characters such as the English scribes used, not “in the 
English language,” is evident from other occurrences of the phrase in Frova’s 
list, e.g. de Littera Partsienst, de littera Bolonienst, de littera antiqua, etc. For other 
examples, see Ducange s.v. Utera. 

* Frova’s life, p. 175. 

5 A list of the books which he gave to St. Andrews is printed in Frova’s life, 
pp. 175-178, from an inventory made at the time of Guala’s death. The books 
are chiefly copies of various parts of the Bible, of the writings of Augustine, 
Gregory, and other fathers, decrees of various councils of the church, and similar 
works. On p. 176, however, a work of Bede’s is listed: “Item Jeronimus contra 
Jovinianum et Beda super actus Apostolorum in uno volumine.” 

6 1. c., pp. 7-8. 
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Guala s possession and preservation of an Anglo-Saxon volume contain- 
ing a poem on St. Andrew.’ 

This evidence, circumstantial and indirect as it is, does not of course 
show conclusively that the Vercelli Book was brought to Italy by 
Cardinal Guala. It has, however, removed a great deal of the feeling 
of strangeness and unexpectedness at the presence of an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript in this remote Italian library. There can, indeed, be little 
doubt that, either directly or indirectly through his foundations at that 
place, Cardinal Guala is responsible for the long journey of the manu- 
script from its home in England to its present resting-place at Vercelli. 

Like the Exeter Book the Verceli Book is a miscellany. It differs, 
however, from the Exeter Book, which contains only poetry, in that it 
is made up of works in both prose and verse. The handwriting of the 
manuscript is that of the beginning of the eleventh century.? Accord- 
ing to Wiilker * at least two and possibly three different hands are to be 
distinguished in the writing of the manuscript. Napier,* however, sees 
only one handwriting in the volume. So far as one can judge from the 
photographic reproduction of the poetical parts of the manuscript, the 
differences in handwriting are very slight and such as might occur in 
the writing of any scribe as his materials — parchment, ink, and pen — 
changed from time to time. Furthermore, in its mechanical details the 
book is made on a single plan, the same system of punctuation and 
sectional division being maintained throughout. There are indications, 
also, it is interesting to note, that the form in which the manuscript has 
come down to us is that in which it left the hands of its first compiler.® 


1 There are indications that sympathetic relations existed between Vercelli and 
England in connection with a monastery school which grew up at St. Andrews. 
Englishmen are mentioned as being present at this school in 1228 (Tiraboschi, 
IV, 82-83). According to a credible tradition Adam Marsh himself was at one 
time a student in this school (Tiraboschi, IV, 464). | 

2 Wiilker, Cod. Ver., p. viii; see also Wiilker, Grundriss, pp. 237-243, and 
Anglia, V, 451-465; Korting, Grundriss 2. Gesch. d. eng. Lit., p. 20. Grimm, p. xlv, 
dates the writing of the manuscript a century too early. 

8 Cod. Ver., p. vii; Grundriss, p. 239. 

4 Haupt’s Zs. XXXII, 67. 

5 These indications are the following: Each signature of the volume is num- 
bered by the scribe, in figures at the beginning of the signature and in letters of 
the alphabet at the end. In the case of several signatures where the numbering 
is omitted, the numbering of the following signatures indicates that they were 
counted in. On the first folio, which has been so much worn and injured that 
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The volume contains altogether 135 folios. From its appearance one 
might infer that occasional folios had been cut out; but, as Napier has 
remarked, the presence of a narrow strip of parchment between two 
folios is not always proof of the excision of a folio.! The writing is 


very little of it is now decipherable, no number can be distinguished; but at the 
foot of fol. 9> is written the letter A, an indication that the first signature of the. 
manuscript, as we have it, was the first signature of the volume as it was planned. 
According to Wiilker (Anglia V, 454) only a few letters are legible on the first 
folio; on fol. 2%, however, the writing is quite plain, beginning in the middle of a 
sentence and the middle of a word. The first number, a prose sermon, extends to 
the bottom of fol. 92; as this is somewhat longer than most of the prose works 
of the manuscript, and as the usual number of folios in a signature is eight or 
nine, we may suppose that the first folio of the volume as it now stands was its 
original opening folio. At the top, fol. 10? is numbered two; fol. 18>, bottom, 
is marked B. Thé third signature, C, comprises fol. 19?-24>; the fourth, D, fol. 
254-325; the fifth, E, fol. 333-40; the sixth, F, fol. 419~47>; the seventh, G, fol. 
484-55>; all these signatures are numbered on the first folio and lettered on the 
last. The eighth signature, which is neither numbered nor lettered, comprises fol. 
562-63>. The ninth signature is numbered on fol. 642 and lettered I on fol. 71>; 
the tenth, K, comprises fol. 72°-79>. The eleventh signature is numbered on fol. 
80, but it is not lettered at the end. The twelfth signature is numbered on fol. 
86 and lettered M on fol. 91>. The thirteenth signature, N, comprises fol. 923— 
98>; the fourteenth, O, fol. 993-104»; the fifteenth, P, fol. 1054-111. The six- 
teenth signature, neither numbered nor lettered, comprises fol. 1122-118, as is 
proved by the numbering of the seventeenth signature on fol. 119%. The seven- 
teenth signature, which is not lettered at the close, comprises only two folios, fol. 
119?-120>; this short signature of only two leaves was made because the scribe 
needed only two leaves to finish a homily which closed one of the prose sections 
of the volume. On fol. 1214, which is numbered eighteen, begins the poem Z/ene ; 
this signature is lettered S on fol. 128, showing that two letters designating sig- 
natures sixteen and seventeen must be counted in in the reckoning. Signature 
nineteen, numbered on fol. 129, extends, according to Wiilker (Gruzdriss, p. 238), 
only to fol. 130%, without lettering; signature twenty, according to Wiilker, con- 
sists of fol. 1312-134>, with neither numbering nor lettering; fol. 135, with which 
the manuscript ends, Wiilker thinks is tacked on to the end of the last signature. 
But Napier (Haupfs Zs. XX XIII, 67) has pointed out that Wiilker is in error in 
his account of the manuscript from fol. 129 to the end. The nineteenth signature, 
according to Napier, comprises fol. 1292-135; fol. 135 is not tacked on to the end 
of the signature but is the corresponding half of fol. 130. It is probable that one 
folio, the corresponding half of fol. 129, has been lost from this signature. This 
lost folio would make the nineteenth a signature of eight folios, which is the 
norma] number in the manuscript. 

1 The scribe may have used sheets of parchment not large enough to double 
so as to form two folios, and in order to get a purchase for sewing this single-sheet 
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plain and legible. In several places, however, notably on fol. 36°, 37°, 
38%, 38°, 39°, 42°, and 54%, it has suffered injury, apparently from the 
application of some acid. The only passage which is thereby rendered 
completely illegible is that on fol. 547.- Since the handwriting of the 
manuscript is always very clear and distinct, there is no apparent reason 
why these occasional passages should have been treated with acids. 

The prose pieces occupy 92 folios, the sections in verse 43 folios, of 
the volume. The following is a complete list of the contents of the 
manuscript :} , 


(1) Prose sermon on the Passion, the Entombment, and the Descent into 
Hell, fol. 13-9. 
42) Sermon on the Last Judgment, fol. g>—123. 
(3) Sermon on the Christian virtues, fol. 125-16. 
(4) Sermon on the Last Judgment, including a dialogue*between the soul 
and the body, fol. 16>—24». 
(5) Sermon on the birth of Christ, fol. 253-292. 
(6) Andreas, fol. 29>—-52°. 
’ (7) The Fates of the Apostles, fol. 52°-53». 
(8) Runic passage, containing the name Cynwulf, fol. 54?.? 
(9) Prose sermon on the miracles preceding Christ’s birth and the Flight 
into Egypt, fol. 54>—56?. 
(10) Sermon against extravagance and gluttony, fol. 56>—59?. 
_ Cr) Sermon on the Last Judgment and the punishments of Hell, fol. 592-617. 
/A!12) Sermon on the suddenness of death, fol. 613-653. 

_A13) Sermon on the transitoriness of the world and its joys, fol. 65*-71°. 
(14) Three sermons for the three gangdagas, or Rogation Days, fol. 71>-76°. 
(15) Sermon entitled Larsfel to swylcere tide swa man wile, fol. 76°—80°. 
(16) Sermon on the Judgment Day, fol. 80>-85>. | 


folio in, he may have bent over the inner edge of the folio, which would then 
show up between two folios as a narrow strip. This Napier takes to be the case 
after fol. 29, 35, 38, 50, and 53; on the other hand, after fol. 42 and 103 Napier 
thinks a folio has been cut out of the volume. Morley, English Writers II, 195, 
amusingly blunders into ascribing the composition of the Vercelli Book to Euse- 
bius, and says that leaves were torn out of it, “often from among the poetry, as 
precious gifts for favored persons.” But Blume, /ter /talicum I, 99-100, from 
whom Morley evidently derived his information, makes this statement not with 
reference to our codex, but with reference to a famous manuscript of the Gospels 
preserved at Vercelli. Robinson, /#troduction to our Early English Literature, 
pp. 211-212, repeats Morley’s mistake. 

1 As given by Wiilker, Anglia V, 451-465, and Grundriss, pp. 485-492. 

2 Unnoticed by Wiilker, first pointed out by Napier, Haxpt’s Zs. X XXIII, 70. 
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(17) Sermon on the Epiphany, fol. 85>—-go®. 
(18) Sermon on the Purification, fol. go—gq>. 
(19) Sermon on St. Martin, fol. 94°-1017. 
3. (20) Poetical dialogue between the soul and the body, fol. ro1®-103°. 
YY (21) Fragment of a sermon in verse on Psalm XXVIII, fol. 104?- 104”. 
6. (22) Viston of the Cross, fol. 104°-106%, - '. .4 , ye. 
(23) Prose homily, fol. 106>—109.! ) 
(24) Sermon on the deadly sins, fol. 1og>—112". 
(25) Prose homily, fol. 112*-116>.1 bee 
(26): Sermon on the Christian virtues, fol. 116%-120», oo a 
| (27) Elene, fol. 1214-133". Pe Bras 
(28) Prose life of St. Guthlac, fol. 133°—-135>. =), 
The existence of the Vercelli Book was first poinved out » Dr. a Ns “ 
Friedrich Blume, a German law-professor and bibliographer. In 1822 
and 1823 Dr. Blume made a tour of investigation through the chief — , 
Italian libraries, the first purpose of which was the acquisition of 
material for the study of the sources of Roman law. In the course of 
his investigations, however, he was drawn into a consideration of manu- 
scripts of literary as well as those of legal interest. It was during his 
examination of the manuscripts of the cathedral library at Vercelli, from 
October 27 to November 19, 1822, that he discovered the Codex Ver- 
cellensis. On his return to Germany he published an account of his 
researches in Italy, in a work in four volumes entitled ter [talicum.? 
The account of our codex given in the first volume is very brief; 
it is evident that Dr. Blume was not aware of the importance of the 
manuscript he had discovered. The discovery appears to have aroused 
little interest. Aside from several brief notices of the existence of the 
volume,‘ practically no attention was paid to it until a dozen years after 


1No title or description of the content of numbers 23 and 25 is given by 
Wiilker. 

2 Vol. I, Berlin and Stettin, 1824; Vol. II, Halle, 1827; Vol. III, Halle, 1830; 
Vol. IV, Halle, 1836. 

3 He gives the library number of the volume as Cod. CX VII, and says merely 
that it contains “ Legenden oder Homilien in angelsdxischer Sprache. Dies ist 
um so merkwiirdiger, da keine Kapitular-bibliothek in Italien andere als lateinische 
oder italienische Handschriften enthalt; selbst griechische finden sich nur in 
_Verona und vielleicht in Ravenna.” 

4 By Pertz, who follows Blume, in Archiv fiir altere deutsche Geschichte V, 
535 ff., Hannover, 1824; by Blume again, in Rheinisches Museum fiir Jurispru- 
denz, Jahrg. 1832, Gottingen, 1833, IV, p. 234 ff., and in Bibliotheca Librorum 
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its discovery. In the fourth volume of his /ter [tahcum, p. 133, Dr. 
Blume returns to the subject: ‘“ Das angelsaxische Homilarium ist vor 
kurzem auf Veranstaltung englischer Geschichtsforscher, von (dem nun 
schon verstorbenen) Dr. Maier volstandig abgeschrieben worden; es 
haben sich wichtige angelsaxische Lieder darin gefunden (Jac. Grimm).” 
From this passage it will be seen that, contrary to the generally accepted 
opinion,! the first transcript of the Vercelii Book was not made by its 
discoverer, who indeed seems to have been ill prepared for such a task, 
but by one who has received slight credit for a very meritorious piece 
of work. 

It was this copy of the manuscript by Dr. Maier that furnished the 
basis for the first printed edition of the text of any part of the manu- 
script. This edition, usually referred to as Appendix B, was published 
under the direction of the Record Commission of Great Britain, in the 
year 1836, as an appendix (Appendix B) to a Report by Charles Purton 
Cooper, secretary of the Record Commission, on the Foedera of Rymer. 
The edition, which contains only a bare text of the poetical parts of 
the manuscript, with neither introduction, translation, glossary, notes 
(except a few textual emendations), nor account of the attendant cir- 
cumstances of its publication, was printed, according to Kemble (p. v), 
under the direction of Thorpe.? The Report, of which the Appendices 
were to form a part, was never made, and on the expiration of the 
Record Commission in 1837 the Appendices were placed in store, where 
they remained until the year 1869. In that year the Master of the Rolls 
directed the Appendices, although imperfect, to be distributed in such 
a manner as might render them most useful for literary and historical 
purposes.® 

A few copies of Appendix B appear to have got abroad, however, at 
the time of its first publication in 1836. Grimm, who apparently had 


Manuscriptorum Italica, Gottingen, 1834, p. 6; at the latter place Blume gives a 
transcription of a few lines from the opening of the homily on the purification of 
the Virgin (fol. go>), from which one may judge that his comprehension of Anglo- 
Saxon must have been very scanty. For this passage, and the above references, see 
Wiilker, Grundriss, p. 240. 

1 Wiilker, Griindriss, p. 420; Kemble, p. v; for fuller references see my note, 
MLN. XVII, 171-172. . 

2 Three plates are given reproducing fol. 75, fol. 432 (Il. 1025-1060), and the 
large capital on fol. 49? (1. 1478). 

8 See the note prefixed to the volume by the Master of the Rolls. 
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seen Dr. Maier’s manuscript copy of the text, was greatly disappointed 
at the inaccessibility of this first printed edition. It was not until 1839 
that, through the kind:.ess of Lappenberg, the historian, he had at his 
disposal a. copy of the Appendix. In 1840 appeared his edition of 
Andreas and Elene, which he characterizes as, after Beowulf, “the 
oldest and most instructive examples of Anglo-Saxon poetry.”! Grimm’s 
edition may fairly be called the first edition of any portion of the 
manuscript. His texts are preceded by an introduction in which 
there is a discussion of the sources, the date, and the authorship of 
the two poems printed, and he gives numerous elaborate and scholarly 
notes. a 

Grimm’s edition was followed by Kemble’s, Part I,containing Andreas, 
appearing ‘in 1843, and Part II, containing E/ene and the minor poems, 
including Zhe Fates of the Apostles, appearing in 1846.7 In 1858 appeared 
the second volume of Grein’s Brbothek, which contains The Fates .of 
the Apostles and Andreas. In the preparation of his edition Grein made 
use of Thorpe (quoting his text as manuscript), Grimm, and Kemble ; 
neither the original manuscript nor the transcript by Dr. Maier was 
consulted by him. First-hand reference to the manuscript was appar- 
ently not made again for many years, and then only to Zvene.’ But in 
1881, and again in 1884, Professor Wiilker visited Vercelli and made a 
new and careful study of the manuscript. The results of his observa- 
tions appeared, first, in a description of the prose pieces of the manu- 
script,* and, second, in an entirely new text of the poetical portions 
of the volume.® In the meantime, however, Baskervill’s separate edition 


1 Pf. iv. 

2 A brief introduction precedes the text, but nothing is added to Grimm’s dis- 
cussion of the poems. Kemble’s text is also derived entirely from Grimm, without 
reference even to the text of Appendix B, though in the Preface, p. vii, he speaks 
of making use of the labors of his “‘two learned friends and predecessors.” This is 
proved by such readings as 1. 67, where Th. reads as the MS. dede, Gm. without 
remark and K. deda; |. 261, Th. as MS. se &e Jes, Gm. without remark and K. 
se bes; 1.337, Th. as MS. &urfan, Gm. durfon, the MS. reading in the note given 
as durfan; K. without remark durfon. K’s departures from Gm. are all either 
individual emendations or corrections of obvious misprints, e.g., 1. 112, Gm. alysed, 
K. alyse®; 1. 219, Th. and Gm. wyrded, K. wyrded. 

8 Cynewulf’s Elene, herausgegeben von Julius Zupitza, Berlin, 1877 (fourth 
edition, 1899). - 

4 Anglia V, 451 ff. 

5 Grein-Wiilker, B10/. d. angels. Poesie TH, I ff, | 1888. J. 
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of Andreas had appeared in 1885.1 In 1889 Napier? printed a colla- 
tion of the poetical parts of the manuscript, pointing out at the same 
time the important passage on fol. 54* containing the name Cynwulf, 
which had theretofore remained unnoticed. Finally, in 1894, Wiilker ? 
made the original of the poetical parts of the manuscript accessible to all 
by means of an excellent photographic reproduction of those sections.* 
Besides the complete editions of the poem, extracts from Andreas have 
also appeared in various reading-books.*® 

The Fates of the Apostles was first printed in Appendix B® It was 
omitted by Grimm in his edition of Andreas and Elene, but was included 
by Kemble in his edition of the poetry of the Vercelli Book.’ The text 
appears again in Grein’s edition,’ and in Wiilker’s revision of Grein.® 
The passage on fol. 542 (Ap. 96-122) appears in none of these editions.” 


1 Baskervill announced his text, on the title-page, as based on the manuscript. 
But in his introduction, pp. v-vi, we are told that the new manuscript readings 
are “‘a collation of the manuscript with the printed text,” made by Wiilker, appar- 
ently in 1881, on the basis of Grein’s text. Besides these collations, which were 
entrusted to the editor for use in the preparation of his edition, Baskervill used 
Grimm, Kemble, and Grein, but not Thorpe. 

2 Haupt’s Zs. XXXII, 66-73. 8 Cod. Ver., Leipzig, 1894. 

4 Although the poetical parts of the Vercelli Book have all been printed a 
number of times, the prose pieces, which constitute much the larger half of the 
volumé, still await the hand of the editor. An edition of these homilies by Pro- 
fessor Napier is among the announcements of the Early English Text Society. 

6 Ettmiiller, Exg/a and Seaxna Scopas, pp. 148-156, gives a passage correspond- 
ing to Grimm, Il. 1068-1606. Theodor Miiller’s Lesebuch, a work which was never 
published and which has been accessible to me only in the readings from it recorded 
by Wiilker, contains an extract from Azdveas on pp. 159-167. Ebeling, Angel- 
sachsisches Lesebuch, pp. 124-126, gives an extract corresponding to Grimm, Il. 
1156-1258. Ebeling’s text is an exact copy of Grimm’s, the misprint (I. 1174) 
ist for zs being repeated without remark; his notes also are merely abbreviated 
extracts from Grimm. Cook’s extracts in 4 First Book in Old English, pp. 211- 
231, correspond to Wiilker, ll. 235-536; ll. 818-825; and Il. 831-8742. 

6 It follows Andreas immediately, but has this separate heading The Fates of 
the Twelve Apostles, A Fragment, e cod. vercell. 

7 Kemble uses the same title as Appendix B. He separates the poem from 
Andreas, placing it among a group of the minor poems of the Vercelli Book. 

8 With the title Fata Apostolorum. It immediately precedes Andreas. 

® With the title Dre Schicksale der Apostel. Itis placed immediately after Andreas. 

_ 10 It is given by Wiilker, however, 226/. II, 566, in his Nachtraége. It was first 
printed by Napier, Haupfs Zs. XX XIII, 7off. A literal transcript of the passage 
is given by Wiilker, Cod. Ver., p. viii. 
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It has long been recognized that the ultimate source of Andreas is 
the Greek Ipafes *Avdpéov xai Mar6eia'eis thv roAw tov avOpwrodayuv.} 
None of the extant* manuscripts of the IIpdéas, however, can stand as 
the immediate source of the poem.” It is necessary to assume, there- 
fore, an intermediate version or versions, differing from all the Greek 
manuscripts. That this hypothetical intermediate form of the legend 
was a Latin translation of the pages —a theory inherently probable in 
itself — is capable of almost certain proof, although no complete Latin 
translation has been discovered.® 

The chief argument for the former existence of a complete Latin 
translation of the IIpdfes is the fact that we have preserved to us 
fragments of a Latin translation. The first of these fragments is a 
passage of three or four lines inserted in the body of the text of one 
of the manuscripts of an Anglo-Saxon prose version of the legend of 
St. Andrew.* This passage, with the corresponding passage from the 
IIpdées, is as follows: 


1 First edited by Thilo, 4cta SS. Apostolorum Andreae et Matthiae, Halle, 1846; 
again by Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Leipzig, 1851, pp. 132-166; 
and again by Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha post Const. Tischendorf ed. 
Lipsius et Bonnet, Vol. I, Part 2, ed. Max. Bonnet, pp. 65-116, Leipzig, 1898. 
Tischendorf’s text has been translated into English by Alex. Walker, 4 xte-Micene 
Christian Library, ed. Roberts and Donaldson, Vol. XVI, pp. 348-368. 

2 As shown by Lipsius, I, 547; Bourauel, pp. 107-117. 

3 That the poem was derived from a Latin source is the opinion of Lipsius, 
I, 547; of Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte III, 63; of Glode, Anglia IX, 274; of 
Zupitza, Haupt’s Zs. XXX, 175 ff.; and of many others. Ten Brink, //s¢. of Eng. 
Lit., p. 58, thinks the source of the poem was a Greek text of the [Ipdéges, which, 
he says, must have been inaccessible to Cynewulf, the author of the poem, save 
through the help of learned monks. Bourauel, pp. 116-117, thinks it possible that 
the poet may have used both Greek and Latin versions of the IIpdéecs. 

4 Preserved in two MSS., MS. 198 Corp. Christ. Col., Camb., and the MS. of 
the Blickling Homilies, preserved at Blickling Hall in Norfolk. The legend was 
first edited by Goodwin, Zhe Anglo-Saxon Legends of St. Andrew and St. Veronica, 
Cambridge, 1851; it was again edited by Morris, E. E. T.S. IV, 229-249. A third 
edition, based upon new readings of the MSS., appeared in Bright’s 4xglo-Saxon 
Reader, New York, 1894 (3d ed.), pp. 113-128. According to A. K. Hardy, Dze 
Sprache der Bhiickling Homilien, p. 125, the collection to which the prose legend 
belongs was of northern origin. 
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Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris, Hpagas, p. 69, ll. 14-17. 
p. 231. “Avaotas 8 ’Avdpéas To zpwi ézro- 
Tunc sanctus Andreas surgens pevero éxi tTyv OdAacoav aya Trois 
mane abiit ad mare cum discipulis pa@yrais atrov, cal xateAOwv émt Tov 
suis et uidit nauiculam in litore et aiytaAov ddev woud prov puxpov Kai émi 
intra naue sedentes tres uiros.1 TO wAodpiov Tpeis avdpas xabeLope- 
vous. 


The corresponding passage in the Anglo-Saxon prose reads as follows : 

Sé haliga Andréas ba 4ras on mergen, and hé €ode td bre s# mid his 
discipulum, and hé geseah scip on bam warod’e and bry weras on bam 
sittende.? 


The equivalent passage in Andreas is ll. 235-247. 

These passages, it will be observed, repeat each other almost word 
for word. The only variation of importance is that naviculam, which 
translates the Greek wAodpiov puxpov, appears in the Anglo-Saxon prose 
simply as scip, in Andreas, however, as widfe@dme scip, 1. 240. But 
that naviculam was the word which lay before the homilist we may 
be sure from his phrase medmiclum scipe (p. 116, |. 5), in the passage 
which immediately follows the lines quoted. The phrase of Andreas is 
to be regarded as nothing more than a poetic heightening of the lan- 
guage of itssource. Aside, therefore, from the inference that the homi- 
list is here quoting from his original, nothing can be determined from 
the comparison of these short passages. 

The second Latin fragment is larger and more important. It was 
discovered by Bonnet at Rome in a palimpsest of the eleventh century,’ 
the original writing of which had not been entirely destroyed. The 
whole of it is printed by Bonnet in his edition of the Hpdfeas,* and as 
the passage is little short of decisive of the question of the Latin 
source of Andreas and the Anglo-Saxon prose, it is given here, in a 


1 Goodwin, p. vii, note, thinks that this passage of Latin crept into the Anglo- 
Saxon text through inadvertence; Zupitza, Haupt’s Zs. XXX, 181, and Forster, 
Ueber die Quellen von Aelfrics Hom. Cath., p. 46, look upon this, as on all similar 
passages, as an intentional learned insertion made by the translator from the lan- 
guage of the original which he was translating. Zupitza’s explanation is the more 
probable one. 

2 Bright, Reader, p. 116, 1. 1-3. 

8 Cod. Vallicell., plut. I, tom. III, fol. 442-44». 

‘II, 1, pp. 85-88. A part of the passage was printed by Forster, Herrig’s Archiv 
XCI, 202, for the purpose of comparison with the Anglo-Saxon prose. 
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literal transcript, with the corresponding section of the Ipdéets beside it. 
The equivalent passage in Andreas is ll. 843-954. 


IO wee 


15 


20 


25 


go... 


Cod. Vallicell. (IIpdgas, p. 85, 
]. 14). 
doniae.... 
doniae. et respexit ad discipulos 
et uidit eos dormientem. et exci- 
tans eos dixit eis: Surgite filii 
mei et uidete et cognoscite miseri- 
cordiam dei que facta est nobis 
et scitote quia dominus Iesus 
Christus nobiscum erat in nauem 
et non cognouimus eum.... 
.... nobis 
quas homo ad tentandum nos. 
nam domine Iesu Christe intellegi 
tua loquella.... .... ide- 
(p. 86, 1. 13)oque non te minime 
recognoui. Et dixerunt discipuli 
eius ad ipsum: Domine pater 
Andreas, ne speres quia nos alii 
intellegimus quicumque loqueua- 
ris in mari. translati enim sumus 
in sommo gramori, et ascenderunt 
aquilae et rapuerunt animas nos- 
tras et duxerunt nos in paradysum 
quod est in caelis, et uidimus 
mirabilia magna. et uidimus 
dominum nostrum Iesum Chris- 
tum sedentem in throno gloriae 
s.ae et omnes angeli circumstan- 
tem.... 


.... et uidemus 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 


IIpages (Cap. 17, p. 85, 1. 1). 
N ae y A 
Kai Oeacdpevos eldev THY wUAnV 
nn oe > o . 
THS TOAEWS ExElvnS’ Kat TreptBre- 
Wapevos eldey Tors pabyTas avrov 
kaevdovras eri THv ynv, Kal duw- 
mucev airous A€ywv: "Avdoryte 
Tekvia pov, Kat yuooerOe THY peyd- 
Aynv oixovopiay THY yevonevny uty, 
Y , 9 € , > ‘ 
Kat padere ott 6 Kips jv pel 
€ “a 3 a“ td Q 3 w 
Hpwv €v TH AOL Kal OUK EyYVWLEV 
airov> perepdppwcey yap éavrov 
Oorep mpwpers ev TO, TAC Kal 
érazreivwoev éautov, Kal éparvyn Wpiv 
€ y¥ 0 > 4 e “ A 
ws avOpwrros, éxretpaLwv pas. Kat 
e > 4 > e “~ la 
6 "Avdpéas év éavT@ yevdpevos 
cirey* "Eméyvwy cov xipie Tiv 
Kadnv AaAudy, GAN’ ovK éhavepwods 
pot éavrov, ai dia TovTo ovK éyv- 
piod. oe. Kat amoxpiberres of pabr- 
.) > a . > a o 
Tai avTov elrov mpos avrov: Ildrep 
> A 5 v A eo g »” 3 
vopéa, 2 vopions OTe eyvopnev ey 
~ “~ 9 “~ ae e 
tT») o¢ Aarely ev TH TOW pLeT 
3 A e a? e \ gy 
avrov: eiAxioOnpev trod Urvov 
Bapy-(p. 86)rdrov, kai xatnAOov éx 
Tov ovpav@y derolt Kat Hpav Tas 
Yoyas Hav Kat dmriyyayov év Ta 
mapadeiow TH €v TH ovpavg, kal 
eldopev peydAa. Oavpdow. eeacd- 
peba yap Tov Kipiov pov "Incoty 
KabeLopevov eri Opovov dogys, kai 
? ew “A > , 
TAVTES Ol AyyeAOL KUKAOUVTES AUTOV. 
eJcacapeBa. Kat "A Bpadp. Kat Ioaax 
\9 \ ‘ , ‘ e 
kat *laxwf Kat maytas Tous aylous, 


1 and 2. Evidently there stood here some form of the name Mermedonia. — 


3. dormientem: cf. 1. 28, circumstantem; 1. 34, dicentes. — 12. quas for quasi. — 
19. quaecumque ? — 2I.:sommo gramori for somno grauiori. descenderunt ? — 
28. Read suae. 


but slightly from the text printed. 


1 The readings of the various MSS. of the IIpdées are not given, as they differ 
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post uos.... 
unumquemque.... 

et audiuimus dominum Iesum di- 
centes ad angelos: Audide apos- 
tolos meos in omnibus quep..... 
a uobis. Haec sunt que (p. 87, 
1, 14) uidimus pater Andreas. et 
cum nos resuscitasti, tunc reddite 
sunt animae nostrae in corpore 
nostro. 


(Cap. 18). Et cum haec audis- 
set sanctus Andreandreas, letus 
factus est, qui digni fuerant dis- 
cipuli eius haec mirabilia uidere. 
Tunc respiciens sanctus Andreas 
in caelum et dixit: Domine meus 
Iesu Christe, ego enim scio quia 
non est longe a seruis tuis. unde 


obsecro te indulgeas michi in unc 


locum. Haec dicentem sanctum 
Andream uenit ad eum dominus 
Iesus Christus in effigia pulcer- 
rimi pueri et dixit ei: Gaudeas 
cum tuis discipulis. Et cum ui- 
(p. 88, 1. 11)disset sanctum An- 
dream, procidens in terra adora- 
uit eum dicens: Indulge michi 
domine lesu Christe quia ut 
hominem te extimaui in mari et 
ita tibi locutus sum. quid enim 
pec.aui domine ut non te michi 
manifestasti in mare? Et domi- 
nus Iesus ait illi: Andreas, nichil 
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kat Aavid ddwy @dnv év ty Kapa 
3 ”~ N > 4 > Ca) € ~ 
avrov. Kat €eacapefa. éxel ipas 

\ , > aw 
Tovs dwoexa dmroordAous TapecTy- 
KoTas évwriv TOU Kupiov quay 
> Le] Le] \ e “A 
Inootv Xpiorod, nai whey ipav 
adyyéXous Swdexa KuxAovvras tas, 

.¢ ¥ ¥ es 
Kat éxaoros ayyeAos OmiOev éxd- 
oTov dpa éorynKws, Kat Roav ojpovoe 
tpov ry idég. Kai AKovoapev TOU 
Kupiov déyovros Tois dyyéAots ort 
"Axovere Tav amooTo\wy Karta 
mdavta Goa ay épwrwcw (p. 87) 
ec a Af 2? a ¥ 4 
ipas. Tatrd ciow a ddapev raTep 
*Avopéa, ews ov Swarvncas Has: 
KoL HveyKay Tas Wuxas Nov év TO 
TwPATL Huw. 

(Cap. 18). Tore Avdpeas axov- 
gas éxdpy xapav peydAnv OTe KaTy- 
EadPnoav of pabyrai avrov Ta 
Oavpdouw. tatra Oeaocacba. Kat 
dvaBAdpas “Avdpeas eis Tov ovpavov 
elev: “Eudarvnfi por xipte Inoov 
Xpirré: éyw yap ywwoKw Gre ovK 
al paxpay dro Tav cwy SovAuv. 
ovyxwopyodv pow KUpte 0 érroinoa: 
ws yap avOpwrdv oe reféapat év 

a ’ Ne > 6 ’ € 7 
TW TAO Kat ws avVOpwrTw Gor wy- 
Anoa. viv ov Kip havépwoodv 
por ceavtov ty TH TOrw ToUTY. 
Taira dé elmovros tov *Avdpéov 
mapeyeveto 6 “Incovs mpos avror, 
yevopevos Guows puKp@ Tradip 
€ 7 3 A \ 3 rf) \ 
dpaoratw evede?. Kat droxpies 
6 “Inoods clrev: Xaipe *Avdpéea 
nperepe. O06 ‘Avdpéas Jeacdpevos 
abrov meciov emi THY yHV TpoTEKU- 
vnoe ai-(p. 88)rév Aeywv: Sup 
xapynoov pow Kipte "Inootd Xpwre€- 
ds yap dvOpwrdv oe eldov év TH 


36. petent ?— 43. Read Andreas. — 44. Read quia. — 47. Omit et? — 49. Read 
es.— 56. Read sanctus Andreas. — 62. Read peccaui. 
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michi peccasti, set ideo hoc tibi Oordoon Kai ds dvOpwry opirnod 
fecit quia dissisti: Non possum go. Ti ovy éoTW O TL qudpTyKa 
proficere in triduo in anc ciuitate. Kupté pov ‘Incod; ore ovx épavepw- 
Propterea hoc tibi hostendi qui 75 ods po. ceavrov év Ty Oaddcoy ; 
potens sum et omnia possum Kat dzroxpileis 6 "Inoots elrev 7a 
facere et unicuique aperire sicut "Avdpea Oy quapres, AAG Tadrd 
michi placet. et nunc surge, in- coe érroinoa ore elas’ Ov dvvjco- 
gredere in ciuitatem ad Matheum pas topevOjvat els THY woAW Tav 
fratrem tuum et erue eum decar- 80 dvOpwrodaywv év tpioiv Hpépats. 
cere et omnes qui cum eo sunt kat brédekd vou ore ravra Suvaros 
peregrini. ecce enim dico tibi elut Kat éxdotw gavyvar Kxabus 
quia multa tormenta tibi habent BovAopat. viv ovv dvdora, eicedADe 
inferre isti nequissimi ut carnes mpos MarOeiav els tiv modw Kai 
tuas in plateas ciuitatis et uicos 85 édyaye atrov éx THs pvAaxys 
expurgant. ita sanguis tuis fluent Kal mdvras ToUs peT avrov Gvras 
in terra sicut aqua, ita ut Eévous. lod yap tro-(p. 89)deixvupi 


a “~ ~ 
cou "Avdpea mpd Tov eloedADeiy oe 
> ~ , 3 “~ > 4 4 
ev tH Tove airav: évdeiEovral cor 
go UBpas woAAads Kal Sewas kal érd- 
fovoiv vor Bacdvovs kai oxoprt- 
govely cou Tas GapKas €y Tais 7Aa- 
TElals Ka PYpats THS TOAEWS adTav, 
e ~ 
Kal TO aipd cov pevoe ert THV yHVv 
9 g > \ ld \ 4 
95 womep Vowp: eb uy povoy Tov Odva- 
Tov ov SuvayTai wou wapacyeiy: 


66. Read feci. — 68. Read quia. — 70. apparere? — 77. et? — 79. Read expar- 


gunt (7.¢. exspargunt for exspergent)? ead tuus fluet. 


For the sake of convenience in comparison, the Anglo-Saxon prose 


may also be cited here: 


10 


pba sé mergen geworden wes, ba sé haliga Andréas licgende wes 
beforan Marmadonia ceastre, and his discipul6s b#r sl@pende wzron 
mid him; and hé hie a4weahte, and cwz%, ‘ Arisa8 gé, mine bearn, and 
ongitad Godes mildheortnesse sio is nu mid ts geworden. Wé witon 
bet ure Drihten mid tis wes on bam scipe, and wé hine ne ongéaton ; 
hé hine ge€admédde swa stéorrébra, and hé hine etéowde swa man is 
to costienne.’ Sé halga Andréas ba locode td heofonum, and hé cwe%, 
‘Min Drihten Hé&lend Crist, ic wat bet bi ne eart feor fram binum 
béowum, and ic pé behéold on bam scype, and ic wes td bé sprecende 
swa td men. Ni bonne, Drihten, ic bé bidde bat bu mé bé onywe on 
pisse stOwe.’ pa bis gecweden wes, ba Drihten him etywde his onsyne 
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on (p. I1g) fegeres cildes hiwe, and him td cwe%, ‘Andréas, gefeoh 
mid pbinum discipulum.’ Sé halga Andréas ba hine gebed and cwe%, 
‘F orgif mé, min Drihten, bet ic to be sprecende wes swa td men; and 
15 wen is bet ic gefirnode, for bon be ic bé ne ongeat.’ Drihten him pa to 
cwes, ‘ Andréas, n&nig wuht bi gefirnodest, ac for bon ic swa dyde, for 
bon bu swa cwde beet bi hit ne meahtes on drim dagum pider geféran ; 
for bon ic bé swa ztéowde, for bon ic eom mihtig mid worde swa eall to 
donne, and anra gehwilcum to ztéowenne swa hwet swa mé licad. Ni 
zo bonne aris, and ga on ba ceastre ts Mathéum pinum bréber, and let bonne 
hine of bre ceastre, and ealle ba be mid him syndon. Eno ic bé gecybe, 
Andréas, for bon be manega tintrega hie bé on bringa%, and pinne licha- 
man geond pisse ceastre lonan hie tostencab swa bet pin bldd fldwd ofer 
eoréan swa swa weter. To déabe hie bé willab gel@dan, ac hi ne magon.} 


An examination of these four passages shows, first of all, that the 
Latin is almost word for word a translation of the Greek. The inference 
is therefore unavoidable that we have here a fragment of a version 
which, in its complete form, must have been a close and entire transla- 
tion of the Ipdges. There are, however, some instructive differences 
between the Latin and the Greek. In the first place, some form of the. 
name Mermedonia stood at least twice in the Latin translation, though 
it appears neither in the corresponding passage of the Greek nor else- 
where in that version. The name of Andrew’s companion in the Latin 
is Matthew (cf. ]. 72), not Matthias.? 

The phrase éwi tHv ynv, 1. 4, is omitted in the Latin. In 1. 66 the 
words "Avdpéa #uérepe are wanting in the Latin; in their stead, however, 
the Latin has, |. 55, cum tuts disctpults, which is found in none of the 
Greek MSS. In 1. 73 the Latin fragment adds fratvem tuum, in |. 77 
istt nequissimi, neither phrase being found in any of the Greek MSS. 

Comparing the Latin now with the Anglo-Saxon prose, it will be 
observed that the Anglo-Saxon has omitted a connected passage of the 
Latin, Il. 16-45, in which the vision of the disciples of Andrew is related. 
This, however, as further comparison of the prose with the Greek ver- 
sion and Andreas shows, is quite in' keeping with the usual method of 
the Anglo-Saxon prose in omitting the episodes of the action. In matters 
of detail it will be noted that Marmadonia is mentioned twice (the first 


1 Bright, Reader, p. 118, 1. 14 —p. 119, 1. 17. 

2 Of the nine MSS. of the IIpdées, six read regularly Matthias, two regularly 
Matthew, and one varies between the two forms of the name. Cf. Bonnet, p. xxi 
and p. 65, and Lipsius, II, part 2, p. 136. 
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time on p. 118, ]. 10, just preceding the opening lines of the passage 
quoted ; the second time, in the passage quoted, 1. 2) as it is in the 
Latin fragment, and, significantly, in the same context as the Latin. 
The name of the apostle is of course Matthew in the Anglo-Saxon 
version. The phrase éi ryv ynv is omitted in the Anglo-Saxon as it is 
in the Latin. Again, in 1. 66, “Avdpéa yuérepe has no equivalent in the 
Latin or the Anglo-Saxon prose. In l. 13 the prose adds with the 
Latin the phrase mzd stnum discipulum, which is wanting in the Greek. 
In 1. 20 of the prose, Aimum breder corresponds to the Latin, 1. 73, 
Jratrem tuum. Though the passages available for comparison are very 
brief, yet the evidence shows beyond a doubt that the Anglo-Saxon 
prose and the Latin are to be held together apart from the Greek ; and 
we may reasonably suppose that if the whole of the Latin text had been 
preserved, it would consistently account for the variations of the Anglo- 
Saxon prose from the IIpdées. 

As is to be expected from the free nature of verse, the agreements 
between the Latin fragment and Andreas are less striking than those 
between the Latin and the prose. The most important parallels 
between the Latin and the prose, however, are also found in the verse. 
Thus, l. 844, Marmadonia is mentioned in the same context as in the 
Latin and the prose; it is, however, mentioned only once instead of 
twice as in the other two versions. The name of the apostle is again, 
throughout, Matthew. In 1.914, mid sas willgedryht corresponds to the 
Latin 1. 55, and Anglo-Saxon prose 1.13. In 1. 940, ser sin brodor is 
corresponds to Latin 1. 73, Anglo-Saxon prose |. 20.1 That the Anglo- 
Saxon prose could not have been the source of the poem is evident 


1 On the other hand, Azdreas differs from the prose and the Latin in the fol- 
lowing details: in 1. 927 the name Achaia occurs, not found in the Greek version 
at all, or the Latin fragment so far as it has been preserved, or in the correspond- 
ing passage of the Anglo-Saxon prose. It is not necessary to suppose, however, 
that the name must have stood in the source of the poem at this place; we may 
allow the poet sufficient intelligence to have remembered it from its earlier occur- 
rence in 1]. 169, in which context it also appears in the Anglo-Saxon prose. In 
1. 847, Geseh hé ba on gréote is a fairly close equivalent of érl rhv yy, 1. 4 of the 
Greek, a phrase omitted in the Latin and the prose. Certain phrases contained in 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon prose are omitted in Azdreas: e.g. the phrase ad 
tentandum nos, \, 12 = Greek |. 13 = Anglo-Saxon prose ll. 6-7; son cognovimus 
eum, |. 9 = Greek Il. g-10 = Anglo-Saxon prosé I. 5; the sentence Domine... 
mart, \l. 17-20 = Greek ll. 19-22, a part of the connected passage omitted by 
the prose, is wanting in Azdreas, although the rest of the passage is found there. 
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from the fact that there are numerous episodes of Andreas which are 
found in the IIpages but are omitted in the Anglo-Saxon prose. It 
is probable that the original of Andreas presented readings differing 
somewhat from those of the original of the prose version of the legend. 
The prose version is important, however, as presenting, in approxi- 
mately complete form, those readings which hold Andreas and the 
prose together with the hypothetical Latin version, otherwise only frag- 
mentarily preserved. For further detailed comparison of Andreas and 
the IIpdgées, see Bourauel, pp. 74-85. 

This argument for a Latin original of Andreas may be strengthened 
by evidence of a somewhat less direct character. To the group consist- 
ing of Andreas, the Anglo-Saxon prose, and the Latin fragments repre- 
senting a lost Latin original, designated by Zupitza’ the Western group, 
as distinguished from the Greek or Eastern group, belong also two later 
redactions of the legend. The first of these, contained in the pseudo- 
Abdias,? is very much compressed, the greater part of the story of the 
anthropophagi being omitted. Its affinity to the other versions of 
the Western group, however, is attested by the fact that Achaia is 
mentioned as Andrew’s province, and Myrmidon (M/yrmidoni urbt, 
Myrmidonem civitatem, apud Myrmidonem) is the city in which 
Matthew was made prisoner. The name of the apostle is always 
Matthew, and the phrase ‘uum fratrem, \. 73 of the Latin fragment, 
found also in the two Anglo-Saxon versions but wanting in the Greek, 
occurs likewise in the Abdias: ut zn Myrmidonem civitatem maturaret 
et fratrem Mathaeum de squalore carceris erueret monutt?® | 

The second of the later adaptations belonging to the Western group 
is a complete but very free Latin manuscript version of the Greek, 
which represents a different form of the legend from the Latin fragments 
printed above.‘ This complete Latin version is so free that according 
to Forster it cannot be the source of the Anglo-Saxon prose form of 
the legend ; and, according to Bonnet, for the same reason it affords 
little help in the construction of the Greek text. It agrees, however, 
with the Anglo-Saxon prose (and consequently with the other members 


1 Haupt’s Zs. XXX, 175-185. 

2 Fabricius, Lib. III, pp. 457-460. 8 Fabricius, III, 458. 

* Cod. Vaticanus lat. 1274, fol. 119*-1604. See Forster, Herrig’s Archiv XCI, 
202 ff.. and Bonnet, II, 1, p. xxi. It has not been printed, but the contents are 
briefly described by Forster. 
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of the Western group) in giving the name of the apostle as Matthew, 
the country in which Andrew was teaching as Achaia, and the name of 
the city of the anthropophagi as Mirmidonia (provincia or urbs). A 
fuller report of the contents of this version would probably show further 
agreement with the other representatives of the Western group. 

Thus there exist these various forms of the legend, held together by 
features, common to all, which are not found in any of the numerous 
manuscripts of the Greek version of the legend. As these versions all 
originated in Western Europe, it is an extremely probable inference 
that there once existed a complete Latin translation of the Greek from 
which the versions of the Western group were derived. 


III 


SOURCE OF THE FATES OF THE APOSTLES 


No immediate source for Zhe Fates of the Apostles has been dis- - 
covered. In the short personal introduction with which the poem 
opens the author speaks of gathering his materials from afar,? and in 
the progress of the narrative he refers several times to sources. These 
allusions we may look upon as hardly more than conventional poetic 
formule. For an examination of the type of narrative to which this 
short poem belongs, and a comparison of it with some of the represen- 
tative examples of the type, lead to the inference that the author has 
exaggerated his difficulty in arriving at the information contained in 
his poem. Probably but a single version of what was in his day a well- 
known form of composition lay before him as he wrote. 


1 On the other hand, the list of the Greek or Eastern group is increased by 
a Syriac version (Wright, Afocryphal Acts of the Apostles, London, 1871, Vol. I, 
the Syriac text, Vol II, pp. 93-115, an English translation), an Ethiopic ver- 
sion (Malan, Certamen Apostolorum, London, 1871, pp. 147-163; cf. Lipsius, I, 
546f.), and a Coptic version (von Lemm, Kopftische apokryphe Apostelacten, I, 
pp. 148-166, in A/élanges Asiatiques, Tom. X, Liv. 1, St. Petersburg, 1890), all of 
which are fairly close adaptations of the IIpdies. To these should probably be 
added an Old-Slavonic version cited by Harnack, I, 905, from Novakovic in 
Starine VIII, 55-69; this version has not been accessible to me, and the descrip- 
tion of it by Harnack is too brief to enable one to determine its relation to the 
other versions. ° 2 LI. 1-2. 

§ LIL. 23, 63, 70. 
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As early as the fifth century complete lists of the Twelve Apostles 
were current, held together by brief accounts of their missions, their 
sufferings, and the places of their death. It was evidently some such 
list as this that the poet of Zhe Fates of the Apostles followed in the 
composition of his poem.! That it was a list written in Latin is evident? 
from the case forms of the proper names in the poem, e.g. Gearopolim, 
Albano, Nerones. But it has also been shown ® that none of the extant 
versions of the Latin lists is the single source of the poem. All the 
details of it, however, as may be seen from the following extracts, may 
be derived, with but one exception, from the martyrology of Bede‘ and 
from the Breviarium Apostolorum. Both Bede and the Breviarium 
give numerous details (omitted in the analysis) which are not found in 
The Fates of the Apostles ; but the poem, with the one exception to be 
noticed later and a few passages of a personal character, contains nothing 
that is not also in these two Latin lists. In the martyrology of Bede 
the order of the names is chronological, the notices of the various 
apostles being thus distributed over the whole calendar; the order in 
the Breviarium, as compared with Zhe Fates of the Apostles, is indi- 
cated by the numbers prefixed to the names. 


Bede’s Martyrologium. Breviartum. 


III Kalend. Jul. Romae natale... 
Petri et Pauli... sub Nerone. 


1-2. Simon Petrus ... Romam 
pervenit...sub Nerone Caesare... 
cruce suspensus est... Paulus... 
sub Nerone eodem die quo et Petrus 
capite truncatus. 
. . . praedicavit per 


Prid. Kalend. Decemb. In civi- 3. Andreas 
tate Patras provinciae Achaiae, Scythiam et Achaiam, ibique in civi- 
natale ... Andreae... Egea pro-_ tate Patras cruce suspensus occubuit 


consule emittens spiritum perrexit 
ad Dominum. 

VI Kalend. Jan. Natale... Joan- 
nis ... quem Dominus Jesus amavit 


pridie Kal. Decembris. 


5. Joannes .. . dilectus Domini, 
praedicator Asiae et in Epheso. 


1 For a discussion of the origin and history of this form of apocryphal litera- 


ture, see Lipsius, I, 192 ff. 


2 Sarrazin, Angha XII, 381. 


8 Sarrazin, Anglia XII, 379-382; Bourauel, pp. 1oI-107. 

4 Migne, Patrolog. Lat. XCIV, col. 797 ff. 

6 Described by Lipsius from numerous MSS., I, 211-212. A complete text 
may be found in Gerbert, Monumenta veteris Liturgiae Allemanicae, 1777. It is 
also quoted in detail by Bourauel, p. 101 ff., from whom my citations are made. 
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plurimum ... rediit Ephesum ... 
totas Asiae fundavit rexitque Eccle- 
sias ... aetatis autem suae nona- 
gesimo nono mortuus, juxta eandem 
urbem est sepultus. 

VIII Kalend. Aug. Natale... 
Jacobi... filii Zebedaei. In Cilicia 
...sub Dagno rege... martyrium 
capitis obtruncatione complevit. 

Kalend. Maii. Natale .. . Philippi 
et Jacobi... Philippus . . . reversus 
est ad Asiam, et apud Hierapolim 
dormivit in pace. (For James see 
below.) . 

IX Kalend. Septem. Natale... 
Bartholomaei ... apud Indiam... 


praedicans, vivus a barbaris decoria- - 


tus est, atque jussu regis Astragis 
decollatus ... 

XII Kalend. Jan. Natale. . 
Thomae ...qui Parthis et Medis 
. . . praedicans, passus est in India. 


XI Kalend. Oct. Natale... 


Matthaei .. . qui primus in Judaea 
Evangelium ... Hebraeo sermone 
conscripsit . . . apud Aethiopiam 
praedicavit . . . missus est spicula- 


tor ab Hirtaco rege, qui eum gladio 
feriebat efficiens martyrem Christi. 

Kalend. Maii. Jacobus ... qui et 
frater domini legitur . . . ab apostolis 
Hierosolymorum episcopus ordinatus 
est. . . . Hunc scribae et pharisaei 
praecipitaverunt de pinna templi, 
fullonis in cerebro percussus fuste 
occubuit. 

V Kalend. Novemb. Natale... 
Simonis Chananaei, qui et Zelotes 
scribitur, et Thadaei, qui etiam Judas 
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4. Jacobus . . . filius Zebedaei, 
frater Joannis. Hic... sub Herode 
gladio caesus occubuit. 


7. Philippus ... Gallis praedicavit 
Christum: deinde in Hierapoli Phry- 
giae provinciae crucifixus et lapida- 
tus obiit ... 


g. Bartholomaeus apostolus . 
ad ultimum in Albano maioris Ar- 
meniae urbe ... per iussum regis 
Astryagis decollatur, sicque terra 
conditur IX Kal. Sept. 

6. Thomas ... Parthis et Medis 
praedicator . .. ad orientalem pla- 
gam. Lancea... ibi transfixus oc- 
cubuit in Calaminice, Indiae civitate, 
ibi sepultus est in honore XII Kal. 
Jan. 

10. Matthaeus apost. et evang.... 
primum quidem in Judaea evangeli- 
zavit, postmodum in Macedonia; et 
passus in Persida requiescit in mon- 
tibus Portorum, XI Kal. Oct. 


8. Jacobus, frater Domini Hiero- 
solymorum primus Episcopus,.. . 
de templo a Judaeis praecipitatur, 
ibique . . . humatur. 


11-12. Simon Zelotes . . . accepit 
Aegypti principatum . . . cathedram 
dicitur tenuisse Hierosolymorum ... 
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Jacobi legitur, et alibi appellatur 
Lebbaeus ... Thadaeus apud Meso- 
potamiam, Simon vero apud Aegyp- 
tum traditur praedicasse: inde simul 
Persidam ingressi . . . martyrium ibi 
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meruit sub Adriano per crucem sus- 
tinere martyrii passionem. Jacet in 
Portoforo. Judas ...in Mesopota- 
mia atque in interioribus Ponti prae- 
dicavit: sepultus est in Merito Ar- 


... beato certamine consummaverunt. meniae urbe. zs 


A comparison of these passages from Bede’s Martyrologium ind the © 
Breviarium with The Fates of the Apostles will show that all the \ 
dents of the poem which relate to the various apostles might have Ween 
derived from Bede, except the account of the death of the fifth apostle, 
James, the brother of John, which agrees with the account of the Bre- 
viarium,' and the allusion to the awakening of Gad, in the notice of the 
eighth apostle, Thomas, an incident mentioned neither in Bede nor the 
Breviarium. It will be observed, also, that Zhe Fates of the Apostles 
agrees frequently with Bede when Bede differs from the Breviarzum. 
It seems extremely probable, therefore, that the author of Zhe Faées 
of the Apostles had before him not, presumably, Bede’s A/artyrologtum, 
but the list or lists which Bede used in the preparation of his A/artyro- 
logium. The items of these lists were probably arranged not as they are 
in Bede, according to the calendar,.but somewhat as they are presented 
in the poem and the Breviarium. 

The one important addition of Zhe Fates of the Apostles, the allusion 
to the awakening of Gad, may have been in the common sources of 
Bede and Zhe Fates of the Apostles, or, more likely, it may have been. 
added from the author’s own stock of information. Its ultimate origin 
is the longer apocryphal narrative of the Acts of Thomas, the Ipdges 
@wpa,? one of the group of apocryphal narratives from which the lists 
of the apostles were originally made. 

The poem cannot have had any of the practical purpose of the Martyro- 
logium or Breviarium, or of the Anglo-Saxon enologium,? since it gives 
none of the dates of the feasts of the various apostles. The motive which 
inspired its composition was, therefore, purely literary and devotional. 


1 See ll. 33>-374, note, for the source of the account of the death of this James. 

2 Tischendorf, Acta A post. Apoc., p. 190 ff.; Bonnet, Part 2, Vol. IT., pp. 99-287. 
The story of Gad is mentioned in the account of Thomas given in the Old English 
Martyrology, ed. Herzfeld, E. E. T. S., CX VI, 220; but the name Gad does not 
‘occur, nor is the phrasing of the narrative at all similar to that of Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles. Cf. also Lipsius, I, 253. 

8 See Imelmann, Das altenglische Menologium, pp. 38-40. 
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IV 


AUTHORSHIP OF ANDREAS AND THE FATES OF THE 
APOSTLES 


No Anglo-Saxon poem has been the subject of more widely divergent 
discussion with respect to authorship than Andreas. The earlier critics 
generally assigned the poem, without much hesitation but on very 
insufficient grounds, to Cynewulf. Thus Grimm?’ (1840) thought first 
that Andreas and Elene were by the same author, since they are pre- 
served in the same manuscript, are similar in spirit and contents, and 
have similar characteristics of language. He adds later, however, that 
it is at most only possible, not highly probable, that the poems are from 
the same hand. If 4zdreas is not to be assigned to the author of E/ene, 
he inclines toward the alternative opinion that it was composed by Ald- 
helm. Kemble ?(1843) speaks more dogmatically than Grimm : ‘There 
cannot be a doubt that this Cynewulf [who signs his name to Zene] 
was the author of the poem L/ene, probably of all the rest [of the 
poems in the Vercelli book] and those likewise which occur in the 
other collection [the Exeter book], and it becomes a matter of much 
interest to decide who he was.” He fixes upon Cynewulf, abbot of 
Peterborough (d. 1014), as. most probably the author.* 


1Pp. 1 ff. 2 P. viii. 

8 Thorpe (1844), Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, The First Part, contain- 
ing the Sermones Catholici or Homilies of -Elfric 1, 622, repeats Kemble’s opinion. 
Ettmiiller (1847, 1850), Handbuch 1, 132 ff., Engla and Seaxna Scopas, p. xi, assigns 
_ Andreas with probability to the same author as E/ene, basing his opinion on the 
similarity of language between the two poems. Dietrich (1853), Haupt’s Zs. XI, 
210, assigns Andreas tentatively to Cynewulf. In a second study, Ayxewuli 
Poetae Aetas, Marburg, 1860, p. 5, after commenting on Grimm’s list of parallels and 
differences between Andreas and Elene, he endeavors to show that by bringing into 
the discussion other poems of Cynewulf’s, as Juliana and Christ, the differences 
are explained and Cynewulf’s authorship of Amdreas is confirmed. Rieger (1869), 
Zacher’s Zs. I, 319, follows Dietrich in assigning the longer poems of the Exeter 
and Vercelli manuscripts to Cynewulf. Sweet (1871), in Warton, ist. of Eng. 
Poetry II, 16, assigns Andreas, together with numerous other pieces, to Cynewulf. 
He thinks it most probable that the conclusion of Azdreas is wanting and that, 
in its complete state, it contained an epilogue similar to that in Alene. The two 
poems are by the same author, he concludes, “from their marked resemblance 
of language and style.” Grein (1874), Aurzgefasste angels. Gram., Kassel, 1880 
(published from lectures delivered in 1874), p. 12, assigns Andreas, Juliana, 
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The first detailed attempt to establish the authorship of Andreas 
was Fritzsche’s? (1879). Fritzsche studied the poem from various 
points of view: (1) its relation to its source; (2) the nature of the 
subject matter, which he takes to be more legendary and marvelous 
than one would expect in Cynewulf; (3) the metre; (4) style and 
language ; (5) vocabulary ; (6) parallelisms between Andreas and other 
Anglo-Saxon poems. His conclusions are (p. 57) that the author of 
Andreas modeled his poem chiefly after Beowulf and the poems 
of Cynewulf; that the poet was an imitator or pupil of Cynewulf; 
and that, while the works of Cynewulf belong to the flowering period 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, Andreas belongs to a later time when poetry 
was passing into a period of decay. Fritzsche’s discussion has consider- 
able power of conviction, and its influence is strongly felt in succeeding 
expressions of opinion.? On the other hand, Ramhorst ® (1885), taking 
up Fritzsche’s argument point by point, endeavors (in most instances 
unsuccessfully) to disprove it, and arrives at the opposite conclusion, 
that Andreas was composed by Cynewulf. The argument shifts to the 
other side again with Sievers * (1885), who points out that the dative 
Jaeder, required by the metre in 1. 1410, cannot be paralleled in 


Gudlac, and Elene to Cynewulf, but gives no reasons for his decision. Ham- 
merich (1874), Aelteste christliche Eptk, tr. Michelsen, p. 97, sees no decisive 
reason for giving either Andreas or Gudlac to Cynewulf. Ten Brink (1877), 
Flist. of Eng. Lit., tr. Kennedy, p. 58, gives Andreas to Cynewulf. But Wiilker 
(1878), Anglia 1, 506, and Charitius (1879), Angia II, 265, do not include the 
poem in their list of Cynewulf’s works. 

1 Das angels. Gedicht Andreas und Cynewulf, Halle, 1879; also Angiza II, 
441-496. 

2 Thus in the appendix to Ten Brink, p. 389, written after the appearance of 
Fritzsche’s essay, the argument is said to be “calculated to raise serious doubts 
concerning Cynewulf’s authorship.” And Miiller (1883), Angels. Gram., p. 26, 
Lefevre (1883), Anglia VI, 184, and Ebert (1887), Allgemeine Geschichte d. Lit. d. 
Mittelalters, p. 69, accept Fritzsche’s conclusions more or less unreservedly. 
Holtbuer, Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Genetivs in Andreas, Gu&lac, etc., Halle, 
1884, also in Anglia VIII, 1-40, as the result of his own investigations, denies 
Andreas to Cynewulf. Earle (1884), Anglo-Saxon Literature, p. 226, returns to 
the old view that all the poems of the Vercelli book are by Cynewulf; the fact, 
he says, that Z/ene is the last poem of the volume, and is signed, “naturally 
suggests the inference, which indeed is generally accepted, that all the poems 
in the Vercelli book are by Cynewulf.” 

8 Das altenglische Gedicht vom heiligen Andreas, Berlin, 1885. 

& PBB. X, 483. 
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Cynewulf’s works. Cremer! (1888) and Mather? (1892) find also that 
the metre and language incline slightly towards the theory of non- 
Cynewulfian authorship of Andreas. 

A new and important element was added to the discussion in 1888 
by Napier’s discovery of the runic passage on fol. 54* of the manu- 
script. Napier sees in this passage a conclusion to Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles, and assigns that poem without question to Cynewulf. He 
draws no inferences, however, as to the authorship of Axdreas. Sarra- 
zin* (1889), who on the basis of comparisons of phraseology had 
assigned Andreas to Cynewulf before the discovery of the runic frag- 
ment,® was the first to regard *° Zhe Fates of the Apostles as the con- 
clusion of Andreas, and, in consequence, the whole as the work of 
Cynewulf. This opinion, in slightly varying forms, has been enounced 
by numerous others.’ But it has by no means passed without ques- 
tion. Wiilker® (1888, 1896) regards Zhe Fates of the Apostles as 
a separate and distinct poem from Andreas; the latter poem he 
ascribes, as Fritzsche had done, not to Cynewulf, but to an imitator. 
Sievers * (1891), returning to the subject, denies Andreas to Cynewulf, 
and in this negation sees one of the few undoubted results of investi- 
gations concerning questions of authorship in Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Brooke (1892) is inclined, for stylistic reasons, to follow Fritzsche’s 
opinion; in the note to his text, however, he shifts ground to the 
position that though it is “extremely likely that the Andreas is by 
Cynewulf, we have as yet no evidence for that opinion.” In a later 


1 Metrische und sprachliche Untersuchungen der alteng. Ged. Andreas, Gu&lac, 
Phenix, Bonn, 1888. 2 MLN. VII, 106. 

8 First announced in the Academy, September 8, 1888. The passage is printed 
and discussed by Napier in Hauff’s Zs. XX XIII, 66-73. 

* Anglia XII, 375-387. 5 Beowulf-Studien, Berlin, 1888, p. 114. 

6 Cf. Angl. Beibl. VII, 372, Wer hat die ‘ Schicksale der Apostel’ zuerst fir 
den schluss des Andreas erklart ? 

7 By Gollancz (1892), Cynewulf’s Christ, p. 173; by Trautmann (1895, 1898), 
in Angl. Beibl. V1, 17 ff., Bonn. Beitr. 1, 9; by Kolbing (1899), Zug. Stud. 
XXVI, 99-101; by Simons (1899), “ Cynewulf’s Wortschatz,” in Bonn. Beitr. 
IfI, 1; by Bourauel (1g00), p. 132; and by Skeat (1901), English Miscellany, 
pp. 408-420. 

8 Berichte a. K inigl. Sachs. Geselischaft der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. Classe, 
1888, p. 212; Geschichte d. eng. Lit., pp. 39, 45. 

9 Angha XIII, 25. | 

10 fTist. of Eng. Lit., p. 413, p. 489. 
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utterance! he is inclined to give credence to the views of Sarrazin. 
Brandl? (1898) refuses to connect Zhe Fates of the Apostles with 
Andreas, but regards the former as a separate poem, the subject of 
which is a traveler’s charm.® Professor Cook, who first declared that 
‘there can hardly be much doubt that the Andreas is to be given to 
Cynewulf,” * later modified his opinions, saying, ‘‘ I am strongly inclined. 
to assign the Andreas to Cynewulf, though I hesitate to express a posi-- 
tive opihion, in the present state of our knowledge, especially against 
Fritzsche’s hypothesis of a close imitation.” © 

Manifestly the first thing to be done in order to clear the ground for 
a just estimate of the mass of argumentation represented by the above- 
mentioned discussions is to determine the relation of the runic signa- 
ture to Zhe Fates af the Apostles and the relation of Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles to Andreas. For if Zhe Fates of the Apostles, with the runic 
signature, is merely an epilogue or concluding section of Andreas, 
we have indication of the first importance as to the authorship of the 
poem. The evidence which must be weighed here is of, two sorts: 
first, the mere mechanical arrangement of the poems in the manuscript ; 
and second, the evidence of the internal relation of subject matter in 
the two poems. 

According to Skeat,® “if we go dy the testimony of the MS. itself, we 
must allow that the first poem in the MS. occupies the back of fol. 29, 
fol. 30-53, and fol. 54, recto, where it ends with the word Finir, below 
which is a blank space sufficient to contain szx more lines. And fur- 
ther that this poem consists of 1840 lines, disposed in 16 Fits, of about 
115, lines apiece, on an average.’’ The record of the manuscript is 
. briefly as follows: the Andreas, which, as Skeat says, begins the first 
section of poetry in the manuscript, extends from the first line of 
fol. 29° to the middle of fol. 52>. It is divided into fifteen sections 
of approximately equal length.” The sections are separated from each 


1 Eng. Lit. from the Beginning, p. 187. 2 Herrig’s Archiv C, 330-334. 

8 Arnold (1898), Motes on Beowulf, pp. 121-126, Buttenwieser (1899), Studien, 
p. 86, and Binz, Eng. Stud. XXVI, 389, are all convinced that Axdreas is not by 
Cynewulf. 4 MLN.IV, 7 (January, 1889). 

6 The Christ of Cynewulf, 1900, p. 1xii. Sle. p. 412. 

7 These sections are as follows: (1) fol. 29> top-fol. 30> bot.; (2) fol. 30> 
bot.-fol. 32% top; (3) fol. 328 top-fol. 33> mid.; (4) fol. 33> mid.—fol. 352 bot.; 
(5) fol. 352 bot.—fol. 374 mid.; (6) fol. 372 mid.-fol. 38° top; (7) fol. 38” top-fol. 
40? mid.; (8) fol. 40? mid.—fol. 41» bot.; (9) fol. 428 top-fol. 43* bot.; (10) fol. 
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other by a blank space sufficient to contain one line. Each section 
begins with a large capital letter, the remaining letters of the first word 
being written in smaller capitals; these large capitals are all written 
out in the manuscript, except the opening letter of the twelfth section, 
fol. 46°, where the letter A stands alone, S, miswritten for D, having 
been erased, though the right letter was not afterwards inserted. Each 
section also ends with a distinctive mark of punctuation, usually a 
colon with a hook-shaped dash following it. 

The Fates of the Apostles follows immediately after the conclusion 
of Andreas, the usual blank space being left between Andreas and the 
opening of Zhe Fates of the Apostles. The first letter of the first word 
(wet?) is wanting, though space is left, extending down through five 
lines, for its insertion; the remaining letters of the word are given. in 
smaller capitals. The narrative begins at the middle of fol. 52> and 
extends without interruption in the manuscript to about three fourths 
of the way down fol. 54°, where it ends with Finir and a period. The 
remainder of the page, sufficient to contain six lines, is left blank. 
The runic passage stands on this last folio (fol. 54°) by itself, begin- 
ning with the words, Her meg findan, etc. It begins on the first line 
of the folio, without a capital or any other indication of a new begin- 
ning, nor is there any punctuation after the last word of fol. 53°. 

From this examination it will be seen that there is no indication in 
the manuscript that the runic passage is anything other than a direct 
and uninterrupted continuation of Zhe Fates of the Apostles, or that 
The Fates of the Apostles, together with this passage, stands in any 
other relation to Andreas than do the sections of Andreas to each 
other. A further examination, however, of the scribe’s method of order- . 
ing other groups of poems in the manuscript, will show that there is no 
indication that Zhe Fates of the Apostles must be taken as a part of a 
larger whole. On fol. 101°-fol. 106% there is a group of three poems 
that no one has ever thought of uniting. The first (Dialogue between 
the Soul and the Body) begins with a large capital on the first line of 
fol. 101°; on fol. 1037, near the bottom of the page, there is a sec- 
‘tional division, the last word of the section ending with the same 
mark of punctuation as that used in the first poem or poems of the 


43° bot.—fol. 44> mid.; (11) fol. 44> mid.—fol. 46? mid.; (12) fol. 462 mid.—fol. 47> 
top; (13) fol. 47° top—fol. 49? bot.; (14) fol. 49? bot.-fol. 514 top; (15) fol. 51° 
top-—fol. 52> mid. 
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manuscript, and followed by the usual blank space. The second sec- 
tion begins with a capital D. The conclusion of this second section, 
and of the poem, is wanting in the manuscript, as the poem breaks off 
abruptly at the end of fol. 103°. The same missing folio must have 
contained the opening of the second poem of the group (Sermon in 
verse on Ps. XXVIII), for fol. 104* opens abruptly with no indication 
that a new subject has been introduced. This fragmentary poem con- 
cludes on fol. 104°, near the top, with the usual mark of punctuation 
and the usual blank space. The third poem of the group (Viszon of the 
Cross) begins with a large capital near the top of fol. 104° and con- 
tinues without break to the foot of fol. 106*, where it ends with the 
usual mark of punctuation; the poem fills up the whole page, only a 
part of the last line being left blank. On fol. 106° then begins a group 
of prose selections. It will be seen, therefore, that if we observe merely 
the mechanical ordering of the poems in the manuscript, there is quite 
as much justification for declaring the three poems of the second group 
a single poem as for declaring Zhe Fates of the Apostles a necessary 
part of Andreas ; for the scribe uses exactly the same method in mark- 
ing off sections of a poem that he uses in-separating entirely different 
poems. The fact that a space of six lines is left vacant on fol. 54* is no 
indication that the scribe wishes to mark the end of a poem; for the 
second group of poems in the manuscript shows that it is not his usual 
method thus to mark the end of a poem. The space is left blank, we 
may suppose, first of all because it is a short space, and second because 
the next section of the manuscript was to be devoted to prose and not 
to verse selections. At the conclusion of A/ene, fol. 133°, which is 
followed immediately by the prose life of St. Guthlac, the scribe did not 
leave the rest of the page blank as he had done at the end of Zhe 
Fates of the Apostles, fol. 54°, but the reason is plain. On fol. 54° it 
required nineteen lines of his page in order to finish the poem in hand, 
leaving space for only six lines; on fol. 133° only six lines of the page 
were needed in order to finish the poem, leaving space for twenty-five 
lines (the writing here being much finer than in the earlier part of the 
manuscript). The wasting of twenty-five lines must have seemed a need- 
less extravagance to the scribe. 

The third and last section of poetry in the manuscript, extending 
from the first line of fol. 1217 down through the sixth line of fol. 133°, 
contains the single poem “/ene. The poem is divided into sections 
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just as Andreas is divided, each section beginning with capitals, ending 
with the usual mark of punctuation, and separated from the preced- 
ing and following sections by the usual blank space. The sections 
here, however, are numbered with roman numerals from one to fif- 
teen inclusive,' apparently by the original scribe of the manuscript. 
Section fourteen, which concludes the actual narrative of the poem, 
ends with Finit and the usual mark of punctuation. Section fifteen is 
a sort of personal epilogue in which occurs the passage containing the 
runes that form the name Cynewulf. This section concludes with a 
second ending, AMEN, followed by the usual punctuation. Immediately 
following the conclusion of the section, but separated from it by the 
usual blank space, comes the opening of the prose life of St. Guthlac, 
which is without number. Sarrazin? is therefore not exact when he 
says that the epilogue of /ene stands “ausserlich und innerlich”’ in 
the same relation to the body of the poem as Zhe Fates of the Apostles 
to Andreas. In the manuscript record of “ene there is distinct evi- 
dence, in the consecutive numbering of the sections, that they are to 
be taken as parts of asingle poem. The double colophon is also peculiar 
to Elene. The ending of section fourteen with Finir may be a mere 
reflection of the source of the poem, for indeed the actual narrative 
does end with that section. After the epilogue was added, the poet, 
not wishing to repeat his former ending, finishes with AMEN. Fortu- 
nately, in the case of A/ene the testimony of the subject matter leaves 
no doubt that the fifteenth section is an integral part of the poem ; in this 
respect also Sarrazin makes too much of the parallel between Andreas 
and Zhe Fates of the Apostles on the one hand and £éene and its 
concluding section on the other. 

We cannot agree, therefore, with Professor Skeat and others, that the 
manuscript speaks decisively in favor of accepting Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles as an integral part of Andreas. At the most the manuscript 
merely permits the theory but speaks decisively neither one way nor the 
other. All that it allows us to say is that from fol. 29° to fol. 547 we 
have a poem or a group-of poems, written out in orderly fashion and 
ending with a Finit and a blank space on the last page. 

An examination of the subject matter of the two poems in their rela- 
tion to each other results in a somewhat more positive conclusion. In 


1 The numbers are omitted in sections eleven and twelve. 
3 Angl. Beibl. V1, 205. 
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general two main theories have been proposed by which Zhe Fates of 
the Apostles is to be united to Andreas. According to the first (sup- , 
ported chiefly by Sarrazin, Trautmann, and Gollancz) Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles is not an integral part of the narrative of Azdreas, but an 
addition or epilogue, standing in the same relation to Andreas as the 
epilogue of E/ene to that poem. According to the second theory, sup- 
ported chiefly by Skeat,’ Zhe Fates of the Apostles is a necessary part 
_ of the plot and action of Andreas. 

The title of this longer poem (to take up the second theory first), con- 
sisting of Zhe Fates of the Apostles and Andreas united, should be, Pro- 
fessor Skeat contends, not Andreas, but Zhe Twelve Apostles. The writer 
of the poem announces his subject in the opening lines: ‘welfe under 
tunglum. Of these twelve he takes up St. Matthew first, St. Andrew 
being mentioned for the first time inl. 169. ‘When St. Matthew is thus 
happily disposed of [ but St. Matthew is not disposed of until Il. 1050 ff. }, 
the story of St. Andrew, henceforth considered as the principal hero, 
really begins” (p. 414). When he has finished the special story of — 
St. Andrew, continues Skeat, the poet reverts to his original theme. 
‘‘ But finding by this time that the apostles cannot all be discoursed of 
at the same length as St. Matthew and St. Andrew, he cuts the story 
short by the ingenious device of giving, not their whole legends, but 
merely a brief account of how each one came to his end. As nerther 
St. Matthew nor St. Andrew were killed off in Fits 1-15, it became 
necessary to give each of these a few lines more. We thus learn that 
St. Matthew was executed (put to sleep by weapons) and that St. Andrew 
was crucified (was extended on the gallows).” 

One hesitates to take all this seriously. For, accepting this theory, 
we have a poem on a great topic so loosely put together that it can 
hardly be said to have any coherence or unity at all ; and such inarticu- 
late work Professor Skeat would have us ascribe to Cynewulf. Further- 
more, a glance at the sources of the two poems shows that the theory 
supposes a degree of unification and adaptation of these sources either 
beyond the powers or the purpose of the author or authors who com- 
posed the poems. In neither poem is there any indication that the 
poet thought he was composing a great epic on the Twelve Apostles ; 
he was simply retelling a story as he had found it. The poet of Andreas 
mentioned the twelve in opening his poem because his source mentioned 


1 English Miscellany, pp. 408-420. 
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them ; but even if this were not true, we need no more suppose that he 
intended writing in detail on each of the twelve, than that the poet of 
Beowulf intended giving us the life-histories of those heroes — Heorogar 
and Hrodgar and Halga tf—and the others who are mentioned before 
the real action of the poem begins. The author of Andreas treated of 
Matthew first because his-source did so; he gave most of his attention 
to Andrew because he followed his source, and when he had finished 
the story of St. Andrew he stopped because his source stopped. And 
indeed it was an appropriate ending. The narrative had brought Andrew 
out of the land of Achaia, had related his adventures in the city of the 
anthropophagt, and had closed with the return of the saint to the place 
from which he had set out. One feels that the story is closed, it has its 
peroration and nothing more is needed or expected. The poet of Zhe 
Fates of the Apostles, whether the same person as the poet of Andreas 
or not, we may be sure followed his source quite as closely.! 

The fact that the opening passages of the two poems are very much 
alike, and are evidently fashioned either on the same model or one on the 
other, is rather an indication that the passages introduce two separate 
poems than two sections of the same poem ; the allusion to the twelve 
at the opening of Zhe Fates of the Apostles cannot be taken, as Pro- 
fessor Skeat would take it, as a resumption and repetition of the sub- 
. ject as announced in the opening lines of Azdreas, for the introduction 
to Zhe Fates of the Apostles actually gives the subject of the narrative 
that follows, whereas the introduction to Andreas is purely preliminary 
and outside the real narrative of the poem. There is, in short, not the 
slightest indication in either poem of an endeavor to fuse the old 
material into a single tale of the fates of all Twelve Apostles. If the 
scribe of the Vercelli Book had happened to place Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles in the second or third section of poetry in the manuscript, 
instead of in the first and immediately following Andreas, I doubt if 
it would ever have occurred to the ingenuity. of any one to look upon 
it as a part of the story of dzdreas. 

The contents of Zhe Fates of the Apostles in relation to the narrative 
of Andreas must now be examined; for if Zhe Fates of the Apostles 
and Andreas are not to be taken as one long poem on the Twelve 
Apostles, it 1s still possible, as Gollancz suggests, that Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles 13 an appendix or epilogue to Andreas. As opposed to such 


1 Cf. above, pp. xxix ff. 
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a theory it is to be noted, first, that 4zdreas ends with a definite and 
appropriate conclusion, with no indication of anything to follow; and, 
second, that Zhe Fates of the Apostles opens with an entirely new 
beginning, followed by a regularly developed narrative and conclusion 
which is dependent in no respect on any preceding narrative. The 
opening of Zhe Fates of the Apostles is not merely the exclamation 
hwet, followed by an immediate resumption of the narrative, as in 
Andreas, |. 1478, but an elaborate formal beginning parallel to the | 
opening of Andreas itself. Sievers’ first pointed out the likeness between 
these two openings, showing that both are imitations of the opening 
lines of Beowulf. Such similarity is, of course, no indication that the 
two passages belong to the same poem; for, granted that they are by 
the same author, it is less likely that an author would repeat himself 
so plainly within the bounds of a single poem than in two separate 
poems. 

In these opening lines of Zhe Fates of the Apostles, ll. 1-11", the 
poet announces his subject. In the first line of this passage, Aysnme 
sang is logically inseparable from what follows — hz 4a @delingas, 1. 3, 
and its elaboration. It cannot be translated ‘the above or preceding 
song,’? because the phrases with which it is coordinate in ll. 3 ff. do 
not describe the action of Andreas, though they do describe very closely 
the action of Zhe Fates of the Apostles. The poem begins, therefore, | 
without any allusion to precéding action, either to the Azdreas or to any 
other subject. Again, in the narrative which follows immediately after 
this introductory passage, Andrew comes third in the list, as is usual in 
such compositions, whereas Matthew, entirely disconnected from him, 
comes ninth. Nowhere is there any allusion to the narrative of Andreas, 
or any indication that the author knew the story of Andreas or that he 
had treated of these two apostles elsewhere. In the account of Andrew 
stress is laid upon his death at the hands of Egeas, a name and incident 
unknown to Andreas; in the account of Matthew we are told of his 
death at the hands of Irtacus, also unknown to Andreas. Matthew is 
said to have preached mid Sigelwarum, |. 64, i.e. in Ethiopia (cf. note 
to Ap.64) ; in Andreas, Andrew announces the end of their journey to his 
followers as on <2@lmyrcna e0clrice, \. 432. The allusion in Zhe Fates 
of the Apostles is evidently derived from its source (cf. p. xxxi) ; no equiv- 
alent is found in the Hpdéeas for the statement of 1. 432 of Andreas. 


1 PBB. IX, 135. 2 Bourauel, p. 132, ‘das obige Gedicht,’ 
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It might easily be derived, however, from common stock of tradition, 
and at the most indicates, not that the author of Zhe Faves of the 
Apostles wrote also Andreas, but that the author of Andreas may pos- 
sibly have known Zhe Fates of the Apostles. The name Mermedonia 
is not mentioned in Zhe Fates of the Apostles. Finally, after the list of 
the Twelve Apostles is completed, Zhe Fates of the Apostles ends with 
an appropriate conclusion, which, freely translated, runs as follows: 
- ‘Thus these noble ones, the great-minded twelve, perished ; fame un- 
ending these thanes of glory won in the spirit. Now then I pray that 
he who loves the study of this song petition that holy throng [i.e. the 
twelve] for help for me, sad of heart, for protection and for aid. Alas !. 
I shall have need of friend’, of kindly disposed ones, on my journey, 
when, alone, I seek my long home, that strange habitation, leave behind 
me my body, this portion of earth, this corpse as a feast for worms,’ _ 
After this passage, Il. 85-95, follows a second conclusion in which the 
poet gives the runes which form his name. Here, he says, the skilled 
- in perception thay find, he who takes pleasure in songs, who made this 
poem (4a@s jitte, 1.98). The runes then follow, in a passage the thought 
of which is the transitoriness of earthly possessions. In a few conclud- 
_ ing lines (ll. 107 ff.) the poet returns to the request of the preceding _ 
passage, ll. 88 ff.: ‘Be mindful of this, he who loves the study of this 
poem, that he beseech for me comfort and aid. Far hence must I, all 
alone, seek a new habitation, undertake a journey, I know not myself 
whither, out of this world. Those dwellings are unknown to me, that 
land and that home. It is so with every man unless he be partaker of 
the holy spirit. But let us the more zealously cry unto God, let us send 
our prayers into the bright heaven (gescea/?, 1. 116), that we may enjoy 
that habitation, that home on high, where are the greatest of joys, where 
the King of angels yields to the poor unending reward. Now his praise 
remain forever great and glorious, together with his power eternal and 
ever renewed, throughout all creation!’ It will be noted that in the 
passage which might be called the first conclusion (i.e. ll. 88-95) there 
is specific. reference to the subject matter of Zhe Fates of the Apostles, 
but no reference is made to the action of Andreas. In the second 
ending, however, there is direct allusion neither to Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles nor to Andreas. The passage is entirely disconnected from 
any preceding narrative, and might easily belong to Zhe Faves of the 
Apostles, or to Andreas, or to neither. In Zhe Fates of the Apostles, 
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therefore, as in Andreas, a single narrative is appropriately introduced, 
is consistently developed, and (except for the double ending, which will 
be discussed later) is brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; nothing in 
the one is needed to explain the details of the action of the other. 
Certain expressions of Zhe Fates of the Apostles have been supposed 
to refer back to Andreas. Thus, (1) according to Trautmann,' the phrases 
sysses giddes begang, Ap.\. 89, and sisses galdres begang, Ap. \. 108, 
cannot refer to Zhe Fates of the Apostles, because the word degang con- 
notes the meaning ‘long, extended,’ the whole phrase meaning ‘this 
long poem,’ a description which cannot apply to the 130 lines of Zhe 
Fates of the Apostles, but which applies very aptly to Zhe Fates of the 
Apostles as a part of Andreas. The meaning ‘long’ or ‘extended’ 
which Trautmann finds in the word Jegang he derives from its use in 
such combinations as swegles begang, garsecges b., floda b., geofones b., 
holma b., wyrda b., and others. But the idea of wide extent in these 
phrases comes not from the meaning of the word degang, but from the 
word with which it is united; by itself degang means only ‘ extent, 
space, circuit,’ as the dictionaries define it. When combined with the 
name of an object of small extent it means no more than when com- 
bined with the name of an object of great extent.? (2) Bourauel® sees 
a verbal allusion to Andreas in the words sas fitte, 1. 98, which he takes 
to be accusative plural —‘ these sections.’ The sections, according to 


Bourauel, are three, 4n. 1-1477, An. 1478-1722, and Ap. 1 ff., each 


section being indicated by the exclamation Awe? at the beginning. It 
is true that mere grammar permits sas fitfe to be taken as accusative 
plural, but it is equally true that the words may be taken as accusative 


singular. If the poet had been speaking to us of “sections,” or even 


of a long poem on St. Andrew, there might be some reason for taking 
bas fitte as accusative plural; but he has been speaking to us only of 
his little poem on the Twelve Apostles, he knows nothing about Andreas 
or at least says nothing about it. Surely then the natural and uncon- 
strained rendering of sas fitfe is as accusative singular, ‘this poem,’ 


1 Angl. Beibl. VI, 21. 

2 Barnouw, Herrie’s Archiv CVIII, 371-375, after showing that gong and begong 
are used interchangeably (cf. £7. 648, 1123, 1255; Ch. 1035, 235) cites Gu. 1134: 
worda gongum, describing a speech of Guthlac’s of 30 lines; the phrase on geald- 
rum, \. 1180, is used in allusion to the same speech. But it may be seriously 
questioned whether ‘extent, space, circuit’ is the right definition of the word as: 
it occurs in the two passages in 4p. See B-T., s. v. degang, II. 8 Pp. 129-130. 
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an equivalent expression to Aysses giddes or galdres begang. (3) Again 
Trautmann ? insists that the double ending of Zhe Fates of the Apostles 
already mentioned, though out of keeping in such a short poem as Zhe 
Fates of the Apostles, becomes quite appropriate when we look upon 
this ending as the conclusion of the long story of St. Andrew. But, after 
all, the important point with regard to the double ending is not its 
length, but the fact that it is a double ending, the one part repeating, at 
times verbally, the other. It is difficult to see how such an irregularity 
is explained away by uniting Zhe Fates of the Apostles to Andreas. As 
to the right explanation of this double ending there may reasonably be 
a difference of opinion. Sievers? hesitates to ascribe such inartistic 
work to Cynewulf, and proposes the theory that all the passage con- 
tained on fol. 54°, that is ll. 96-122, does not belong to 7, he Fates of 
the Apostles, but to some other poem, and that it has been accidentally 
separated from its right connection and placed here at the end of a 
poem already provided with a complete ending. This theory, Sievers 
thinks, may explain the blot upon this folio as the mark of the scribe 
conscious of his error in placing the passage at this place. Where the 
passage actually belongs Sievers does not attempt to determine, though 
he denies emphatically that it has been separated from Andreas by the 
insertion of Zhe Fates of the Apostles. Skeat* proposes a somewhat 
different explanation. The double ending, he says, consists of the two 
passages ll. 88-106 and ll. 107 to the end. The first passage, which 
contains the runes, he calls epilogue B, and the second passage epi- 
‘logue A. ‘“ The author’s first intention was to end with epilogue A. 
But he afterwards determined to compose an epilogue containing runes, 
"so as to give a clue to his name. Consequently he composed epilogue 
‘B in its stead and placed it in its right position at the end of the 
‘poem. But by some chance the scribe had access to a copy of the 
‘original epilogue A; and, thinking it too good to be lost — for which 
he is not to be blamed — he inartistically tacked it on to the end of 
the poem.’’ Neither Skeat’s nor Sievers’ hypothesis seems very con- 
vincing. Perhaps the simplest explanation is here the best. Though the 
double ending appears to be unnecessary and inartistic to our modern 
sense, It may not have seemed so much so to the author of the poem; 


1 Angl. Beibl. VI, 21. 
2 Anglia XIII, 21-25. 
8 English Miscellany, pp. 419-420. 
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he may thus have added the second ending as an afterthought without 
considering it necessary to remove or change the other.! 

To sum up, then, we are forced to the conclusion that neither in 
the manuscript transmission nor in their contents is there any sufficient 
indication that Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles are to be taken 
as a single poem. The evidence of the manuscript permits such a 
supposition, but it affords no positive evidence in support of it; the 
evidence of subject matter is distinctly opposed to the theory, for each 
poem has its individual source and its own internal development. As 
to Zhe Fates of the Apostles, the evidence of the manuscript points 
conclusively to Cynewulf as its author. Doubts are raised, however, by 
a consideration of the subject matter — especially the irregular double 
conclusion. But until some explanation of this peculiarity has been 
offered that carries more conviction than those so far brought forward, 
we may accept the testimony of the manuscript, and assign the poem 
to Cynewulf. | | 

It remains to examine the evidence of metre, language, and style in 
Andreas as compared with the poems of undoubted Cynewulfian origin.? 
This has been carefully done for the metre by Cremer*® and Mather.‘ 
Cremer concludes, as a result of his investigations, that though there 
are numerous differences between Andreas and the accepted poems of 
Cynewulf, these differences are too slight to justify a positive denial of 
the poem tohim. Mather, working independently of Cremer but along 
similar lines, arrives at the same conclusion. He finds, for example, 
that double alliteration in the first half-line 1s one fourth more fre- 
quent in Andreas than in Cynewulf (i.e. Juliana, Elene, and Christ I, 
II, III). The D and E types of the second half-line, the distinctively 
epic verse-form, which Mather considers as most important in his com- 
parative tests, are one fifth more frequent in Azdvreas than in the poem 
of Cynewulf containing the largest number (Chvis¢ III), and one third 
more frequent than in the poem containing the smallest number 
(Juliana). In this respect Andreas stands nearer to the Beowul/, as 


1 A similar double ending occurs in Widsid, ll. 131-134 and Il. 135-143. Miillen- 
hoff, aupt’s Zs. XI, 293, regards the first of these two passages as an interpolation. 

2 In the present discussion the following poems are accepted as undoubtedly 
Cynewulf’s: Elene, Juliana, Christ 1, 11, III, The Fates of the Apostles. By com- 
bining the glossary to Christ I and ITI, in Professor Cook’s edition, with Simons, 
Cynewulf’s Wortschats, a complete verbal index to these poems is obtained. 

8 Pp. 4-41. 4 MLN. VII, 97-107. 
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Mather points out, than to the poems of the Cynewulf group. The 
number of hypermetric lines in Andreas (given by Mather as ten) is 
much less than in Cynewulf (in the Z/eve alone there are seventy-one) ; 
in this respect also Andreas stands nearer to the Beowulf (which con- 
tains twelve hypermetric lines) than to the Cynewulfian poems. The 
evidence of the metre on the whole, Mather concludes, is not decisive. 
.There is insufficient ground either for positively ascribing or denying 
Andreas to Cynewulf. The chief result of the metrical comparisons 
is that which establishes a special relationship between Andreas and 
Beowulf. . 

The evidence of language and vocabulary is more positive than that 
of metre. It should be remembered, however, that striking differences 
in language are not to be expected between two poems, though by dif- 
ferent authors, of approximately the same time and place of origin ; such 
differences as do appear are consequently of the more significance.’ A 
few of the more noteworthy differences in language between Andreas 
and the accepted works of Cynewulf may be mentioned :? 


(1) Certain forms in Az., Fritzsche thinks (pp. 42-43) still preserve traces 
of the original writer’s individual usage: thus the forms mec and sec do not 
appear at all in Az., though they appear interchangeably with mé and sé 
in the poems of Cynewulf. That the usage in 4z. is not due entirely to the 
scribe of the MS. is indicated by the appearance of mec and sec in other 
parts of the Vercelli Book, as, for example, in £7. The forms cém, cémon 
occur eighteen times in 4%.; the forms cwdm, cwomon occur twice (ll. 738, 
1278). The reverse is true of Cynewulf; the forms cém, cOmon eccur in 
Fil. 150 and Riddles UXXXVIII, 12 (if we regard the Azddles as non- 
Cynewulfian, only once in Cynewulf), beside numerous occurrences of 
cwom,cwomon. Fritzsche points out that as the poems of Cynewulf are pre- 
served partly in the Verce//i and partly in the Exeter Codex this uniformity 
is the more striking. Such forms as dgef, An. 189, 285, 572, etc., geseh, An. 
847, 992, 1004, beside the regular dgeaf, geseah, though not entirely unknown 


1 Thus Wack, “ Artikel und demonstrativpronomen in Andreas und Elene,” 
Anglia XV, 209-219, finds no appreciable difference between Andreas and Elene 
in the use of the forms studied. Holtbuer, Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Gene- 
tives in Andreas, Gudlac, Phinix, dem Heiligen Kreuz und der Hollenfahrt, Halle, 
1884, denies Andreas to Cynewulf, though his data do not justify so positive a 
conclusion. Barnouw, Der bestimmte Artikel im Altenglischen, p. 150, thinks that 
the use of the definite article in Andreas points to a pre-Cynewulfian period; he 
would place Andreas between Gen. A and Daniel; but again the argument is weak. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated the observations are my own. 
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in Cynewulf (cf. El. 587, agefon; El. 841, geseh) are there exceptional, © 


whereas in Aa. they are the more frequent forms. 

(2) The dative of fader in Cynewulf is federe (cf. Sievers, PBB. X, 1483); 
An. 1346, 1410, prove the form feder for that poem. 

(3) The use of the periphrastic preterit, formed by the preterit of ongén- 
nan, cuman, gewitan, + an infinitive, Fritzsche points out (pp. 38-39) is 
more frequent in Ax. than in Cynewulf. Thus the form cém(on) + infinitive 
- occurs only five times in Cynewulf, twice, /#/. 563, Chr. 549, being with 
verbs of motion; in Az. alone the construction occurs eight times with the 
infinitive of verbs of motion, once with another verb. The preterit of 
gewitan + infinitive of a verb of motion occurs only once in Cynewulf, Chr. 
533; the construction is common (see Glossary) in A#., occurring thirteen 
times. 

(4) Though in general differences of vocabulary are best explained as 
arising from differences in subject matter, yet the following variations in the 
use of words and particles of common occurrence seem to have sore 
significance : 

(a) butan, conj. and prep., occurs only three times in Az., but twenty 
times in CAr., ten times in £7, and six times in /zd. 

(4) #ninga, adv., found four times in 4., does not occur in Cynewulf. 

(c) 0a gen, ‘then, again,’ is found twice in 4z., ll. 601, 727. In Cyne- 
wulf gé and da gén occur frequently (six times in Chr. I-III, seven times 
in £7, nine times in /z#/.), not only in the sense ‘then, again,’ but also with 
the meaning ‘yet, furthermore.’ On the other hand @@ gi?, git (once 2% gft), 
occurs nine times in 4z.; it occurs in Cynewulf only in Chr. I, ll. 318, 351. 
Da git, git,in An. fills largely the place which @@ gén, gén, occupies in 
Cynewulf. 

(d) 1¥t occurs five times in 4z., in Cynewulf only in Z/, 1. 63 (cf. £7. 
142 lythwon). Lytel, the regular form in Cynewulf, occurring eight times 
(Chr. 1400, MS. Jyt, must read Jyée/, as is proved by the metre), occurs only 
once in 4z., 1. 1488. 

(¢) sum is found in Ax. always with a gen. plural, never absolutely as in 
Cynewulf (£/. 131 ff., 548; Chr. 664 ff., etc.). Note also the absolute use 
in Ap. 11.3 

(f) s10 = ‘afterwards.’ In Cynewulf the form si& varies with siddan, 
the shorter form appearing twelve times. In Av. the shorter form does not 
appear (sy of the MS., Ax. 1704, is manifestly to be read sy@¢an), though 
sidan is found twenty-two times. The phrase si& ond @r, sid ode @r, 
etc., occurs ten times in Cynewulf (£7. four times, /#/. three times, and 


Chr. three times); but it does not occur once in 4”. On the other hand, 


1 Noted also by Fritzsche, p. 53. 
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the phrase ¢/¢ swa@ @r is found three times in Az., but not at all in Cynewulf. 

(g) acwedan is found eight times in Cynewulf, — four times in _/#/., three 
in Chr., once in Z£/.; it does not occurin 4”. Becwedan occurs four times 
in 4., but does not appear in Cynewulf. 

(A) feor, adj., occurs five times in 47., but as adjective the word is not 
found in Cynewulf. 

(¢) geare, adv., with the verbs cuanan and witan, does not occur in the 
positive in Az., and only once in the comparative, 1. 932. In Cynewulf in’ 
such phrases the positive occurs nine times, the comparative twice, and the 
superlative once. The verbs cusanan and witan are, however, of frequent 
occurrence in Az. | 

(7) The phrase efter bam (Ayssum) wordum, An. 88, 761, 1026, 1219 (cf. 
efter wordcwidum, 1447), at the end of a passage of direct discourse, is not 
found in Cynewulf.1 The poet of 4%. also had the habit of introducing 
speeches with the phrase wordum cwetan, 62, 173, 354, 539, OF worde 
cwedan, 716, 727, 743, 850, 913, 1206, 1280, 1450. This phrase is found 
only once in Cynewulf, /u/. 92: worde cweé, as introductory to a passage 
of direct discourse. Other phrases, e.g. wordum m@lan, gesecgan, frignan, 
are occasionally but infrequently used by both Cynewulf and the poet of 4z. 
The frequent use of wordum, worde cwedan must be counted a mannerism 
of Az. 

(5) Fritzsche, p. 50, points out that neither the word for Bible nor that for 
book occurs in 4%. ; and that the poet nowhere alludes to any written sources. 
In this respect he is strikingly different from Cynewulf, who very frequently 
refers to sources; cf. Z/. 204, 290, 826, 1255; Chr. 453, 701, 785, 793. It 
is noteworthy that the poet of AZ. refers to his sources in the manner of 
Cynewulf; cf. AZ. 1-2, 23, 63, 70. 


The similarity in style between Azdreas and the Cynewulfian poems, 
particularly Avene, which to the early commentators seemed a strong 
argument for assigning Andreas to Cynewulf, cannot be allowed much 
weight in determining the question of authorship. That Andreas 
belongs to the general school of Cynewulfian poetry is evident. But 
when one recalls the very homogeneous character of the poetry of 
this school,— as homogeneous in its way as the poetry of the English 
Augustan period, — it will be seen that the same verse-form, similar 
subject matter, and similar general tone, might all be the common 
characteristics of a number of different poets. 

A discriminating observation will, however, bring to light some 
important differences between Andreas and the other poems of the 


1 Cf. Barnouw, p. 136. 
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Cynewulf group. Sarrazin,’ bringing together all the parallelisms in 
expression which he could find between Beowulf and the Cynewulfian 
poems (including Andreas, Gudlac, Phenix, and Riddles), attempts to 
establish a special connection between Beowulf and Cynewulf, — to 
prove, in short, that Beowulf, in its present form, was composed by 
Cynewulf. With this main purpose of Sarrazin we are at present not 
concerned.? It should be observed, however, how easily Sarrazin’s 
- argument for the Cynewulfian authorship of Andreas may be turned 
against him. In E/ene Sarrazin finds 37 parallels to Beowulf, in 
Christ 14, in Juliana 9, in Gudlac (both parts) 14, in Phenix 7, in 
Riddles 14; but in Andreas alone he finds 68 parallels, and this 
number in his second study he increases to 180. The chief result, 
therefore, of Sarrazin’s investigations, so far as Andreas is concerned, is 
to show that that poem occupies a peculiar position in the group of 
Cynewulfian poems, by reason of the fact that it has carried the system- 
atic borrowing from Beowu/f to a much greater extent than any other 
Cynewulfian poem. The argument which establishes this special rela- 
tion between Andreas and Beowulf does so at the cost of separating 
Andreas from the other poems of the Cynewulf group —a conclusion 
which confirms Mather’s observations on the metre of Andreas. 

But the borrowings and adaptations of Andreas from the heroic verse 
are not only more numerous than in the poems of Cynewulf, they are 
also different in tone and feeling. The contrast between the language 
and phraseology of the heroic verse and the thought of the Christian 
legend is more violent in 4zdreas than in the poems of Cynewulf, — 
than it is even in Zdene, the poem which, in this respect, stands near- 
est to Andreas. There is in general a lack of restraint, a conscious 
and often labored use of the devices of Anglo-Saxon poetic style in 
Andreas, which set that poem sharply off from the poems of Cynewulf.® 

1 Beowulf-Studien, Berlin, 1888, pp. 114 ff.; “Neue Beowulf-Studien,” xg. 
Stud. XXIII, 221-267. 

2 For some discussion of Sarrazin’s argument from parallels, see Kolbing, 
Eng. Stud. XIII, 472-480; Kail, Anglia XII, 21-40. 

8 Cf. Brooke, History of Early English Literature, p. 424: “The constant 
use of phrases borrowed from Beowulf, from Cynewulf himself, the effort to be 
specially heroic in description, to import more of the heathen elements of Saga 
into a Christian song than even the Z/ene dared to do—the use of strange 
words, even the elaborate invention of words — point to a poet who was depart- 


ing from a temperate style, and suggest, if they do not prove, that he [the author 
ot 42dreas] wrote at a time when Cynewulf was growing old” 
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It seems impossible, in the light of these considerations, to assign 
Andreas to Cynewulf. In its external history there is nothing to justify 
such a disposition of the poem, and in metre, language, and style it 
reveals characteristics that hold it distinctly apart from the assuredly 
genuine poems of Cynewulf. On the other hand, it is perhaps going 
too far absolutely to deny the poem to him; the evidence at present 
available does not justify so dogmatic an assertion. Without entering 
the field of merely possible hypothesis, we shall perhaps be going as 
far as our warrant permits if we say that the poem, although it follows 
‘the general traditions of Cynewulfian poetry, is too unlike Chrsst, 
Juliana, and Elene to be held in the same group with them. 


V 
"POETIC ELABORATION IN ANDREAS 


Andreas, ‘the Christian Beowulf” as it has been called,' is repre- 
sentative of that group of Anglo-Saxon poems in which Christian themes 
are treated in the spirit of the secular, heroic poetry. Its great com- 
panion-piece in this group is Lvene. The subject matter in both poems 
is late Christian legend, — in the one the adventures of Andrew and 
Matthew in the strange land of Mermedonia; in the other the story 
of St. Helena and her discovery of the Cross in distant Palestine. In 
spite of their subject, however, both are in spirit romantic stories of 
incident and adventure.’ 

The framework of the story of both poems was given in their sources, 
and, so far as the action is concerned, the authors show little or no 
power of invention. There is not a single incident in the action of 
Andreas which was not suggested by its source.* In his adaptation 
and elaboration of themes and allusions in his source, however, the 
author of Asdreas was original. Such elaboration occurs chiefly in 
descriptions of nature, of towns and buildings, of spiritual struggles 


1 Garnett, English Literature I, 27. 

2 Cf. Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 376; The Dark Ages, pp. 263-264. 

8 See above, pp. xxi ff.; and for Z/ene, see Glode, Anglia IX, 271-318; Holt- 
hausen, Z/7. f. deutsche Phil. XXXVII, 1-19. Brooke, p. 424, remarks that “the 
writer of the Andreas has one power Cynewulf had not, inventiveness in naden™ 5 
and see further his remarks on p. 414 and p. 420. 
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conceived as actual battles, of the relations existing between lord and 
retainer ; and it is by the effective use of details of this character that 
he has succeeded in transmuting the fantastic, Oriental situations of 
his original into a narrative of true English action and feeling. 

The poem opens with the conventional formula of the epic, citing 
' tradition as the source of the story, although it is all plainly of literary 
origin.! The heroic note is struck in the very opening lines, in the 
words with which the characters of the poem are designated. The 
apostles are the segnas, they constitute the comitatus, of the Lord, 
who is their prince and king.? This conception of a sort of theocratic 
kingdom parallel to human political institutions is consistently main-. 
tained in the various names which are applied to the Lord.*® Christ, 
when distinguished from the Father, is the .2de/ing, the son of the 
reigning Prince,‘ accused by Satan of being a usurper.’ As their king 
the Lord commands the apostles to go wherever it is his will that they 
should go; and so it happens that Matthew suffers the hardest fate 
a retainer can suffer — he is sent into a strange land, away from the 
comfort and support of his lord.® | 

This relation of the Lord as commander, over-lord, and his followers 
as retainers, becomes structurally important in the body of the poem. 
On the one side are Andrew and his companions, who, with Matthew, 
are the Christian warriors, thanes, fo/cfogan,’ under the leadership of 
the Lord; on the other side are the warrior Mermedonians under the 
leadership of Satan.® By this device of dividing all the actors in the 
story into these two opposing camps the action of the whole poem is 
closely knit and unified. The story becomes thus one of the struggle 
between two organized forces, a story literally of the Christian warfare. 
When the heathen Mermedonians ride forth to the attack, they come 
with all the tumult and apparatus of battle, even though their foe is 
but a solitary person.® In other ways, also, this heroic conception of 
the action of the poem is kept in mind. When Andrew is in Satan’s 


1 See 1. 1, note. 2 L. 3, note; cf. also 323-325; 726, note. 
. 8 See Kent, Zeutonic Antiquities in the Andreas and Elene, pp. 13, 21, for a 
list of them. 4 568, 649, 9II. 5 680, note. 


6 Ll. 5,6; 11 ff.; note the stress placed on the fact that it was a strange land 
to which Matthew was sent, Il. 16, 24, 26, 63, etc., and in 18q9 ff. the extremely 
personal tone of Andrew’s remonstrance when a similar journey is proposed 
to him. TL. 8. 8 See 43>; 141; 1170> (cf. 8225); 1296-1299; 1328 ff. 

? See 45 t.; 125 ff.; 138; 652 ff.; 1067 ff., 1094 ff., 1201 f., 1269 €. 
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power, the latter exults over him much as a warrior might exult over 
his defeated foe ;! when the heathen are in distress they call a council, 
a witenagemot, to discuss affairs, just as a Saxon army might do under 
similar circumstances ; 7 when Andrew’s companions are given the priv- 
ilege of turning back from the journey they have undertaken, in the 
true spirit of the comitatus they prefer the risk of death to the disgrace 
of deserting their leader ;* and in bargaining with the disguised sailors 
Andrew speaks of paying them with gifts of rings, and even of land,® 
as a Saxon prince might speak of rewarding his retainers. 

Andreas also follows the traditions of native heroic verse in its dig- 
nified treatment and elaboration of allusions to cities and buildings.® 
With epic impartiality commendatory epithets are used even of the 
heathen city of the Mermedonians; it is the windurg," the goldburg,® 
the wederburg,® the méran byrig,” the beorhtan byrig," the breogostol 
bréme.* Bare allusions are also amplified into full descriptions. The 
brief statement of the prose version, which is here a’ literal translation 
of the Ipdgas, 4d se mergen geworden wes, ba se haliga Andreas licgende 
wes beforan Marmadonia ceastre,* becomes in Andreas the detailed 
description of ll. 831-846. In ll. 1155-1160 a description of grief and 
sorrow is emphasized by a picture of the city deserted and desolate; a 
contrasting description of joy is given in ll. 1655-1657 and 1672-1673, 
with their picture of the gold-adorned hall of feasting. The passage 
ll. 1229-1236, with its description of the streets of the city, is elabo- 
rated from a bare allusion, in the prose merely surh sisse ceastre lanan.“ 
Likewise ll. 773-778 (part of a connected passage omitted by the prose 
version, but see the Greek version, Bonnet, p. 82, 1. 7) are, so far as 
the details are concerned, a poetic amplification of a colorless state- 
ment of the original. So also allusions to buildings in the city are 
elaborated. The prison in which Matthew is held, mentioned merely 
as carcern in the prose version,”® is described in the corresponding 
passage of the poem "* by the aid of various epithets. In this prison, 


1 3315 ff. ® L. 1697. 

2157; 1093 ff.; 1161 ff. 10 Ll. 40, 287, 973. 

3 LI. 396-414; see 1.-3, note. 11 1, 1649. 

4 L. 271; 302-303; 476. 12 L,, 209. 

§ L. 303. 13 Bright, Reader, p. 118, ll. 14-15. 
6 Cf. 1. 1236, note. 14 Bright, Reader, p. 123, 1. 1. 

7 LI. 1637, 1672. | 16 Reader, p. 120, |. 12. 


8 L. 1655. | 16 LL). 1004-1008. 
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according to the prose version,’ there stood a column, and upon the 
column a stone image. In the poem this single column is multiplied 
and magnified.* A similar heightening of an allusion of the original 
occurs in the mention of the ship in which Andrew sailed to Mermedonia.® 
The description of the temple in the poem * is part of a passage which 
is omitted by the prose version. The Greek version, however, in the 
corresponding passage says merely that the Lord entered a temple of 
the Gentiles, eis iepdv r&v €vav (Bonnet, p. 78, 1. 10). Apparently the 
Anglo-Saxon poet has in mind the Jewish temple at Jerusalem,’ which 
he describes in the same terms that the author of the Beowulf uses in 
describing the great hall Heorot.® . 

Among the passages of the poem descriptive of natural phenomena, 
the epic elaborations of allusions to dawn’ and to sunset and night ® 
are noteworthy. Particularly interesting is the symbolic description in 
ll. 1253 ff., where the allusion to the night passes over into a descrip- 
tion of the winter, the primitive mythic matter of night and winter 
being thus fused into one theme. 

— The most vivid and real descriptions of the poem are those of the 
sea, especially of the disturbed sea.’ The eagerness with which the poet 
seizes the opportunity of introducing the description in ll. 369 ff. is 
noteworthy. The corresponding passage of the prose version says 
merely : /c geséo set pas brodor synt geswencede of bisse sewe hréohnesse 
(Reader, p. 117, ll. 4-5); and in the Greek version” it is made quite 
plain that the boat has not yet been cast off from land. In the Greek 
version and the prose the frightened disciples are offered the chance 
of leaving the ship before the voyage begins, whereas in Andreas the 
question of leaving the ship is not raised until the ship is on the open 
sea.!’ Somewhat similar and equally vigorous descriptions are the 
accounts of the water-flood on land and of the circle of fire with 
which Andrew surrounds the city of the Mermedonians.”® Several of 
the personifications in these sections of the poem are strikingly imagi- 
native and vivid. Cold and frost are represented as hoary warriors 


1 Reader, -p. 125, 1. 15. 
2 Ll. 1492-1495; the allusion to the image is omitted in the poem, perhaps 
because the columns were thought of as holding up the roof of the prison. 


3 Cf. 1. 240, note. 4 Ll. 666-669. 5 Cf. 16 Adm cynestole, 1. 666. 
6 See 1. 668, note. 7 LI. 123 ff.; 241 ff.; 835 ff.; 1268-1269; 1388. 
8 Li. 1253 ff.; 1304 ff.; 1456. 9 LI. 369 ff.; 435 ff.; 489 ff.; 511 ff. 


10 See J. 427, note. 11 Cf. Il. 397-398. 12 LL). 1522 ff. 18 Li. 1540 fff. 
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stalking abroad at night.’ The terror of the sea is imaginatively con- 
ceived as a power rising up from the sea in order to attack the occu- 
pants of the boat.? Hunger is figured, almost in the spirit of allegory, 
as a ‘pale table-companion,’* and again as a grim scather of men; * 
and evil and hatred are personified as a fiery, consuming dragon.® 

The passages of description and dialogue in the poem are sometimes 
given a strikingly realistic, even extravagantly realistic coloring. The 
descriptions of battles between Andrew and the Mermedonians have 
been already mentioned ; an even more grotesque example is the de- 
scription of the flood as a beer-feast.® The fire described in ll. 1540 ff., 
which in the Greek version is the conventional fiery cloud from heaven, 
becomes in the poem a conflagration such as must have been familiar 
to the inhabitants of the inflammable early Teutonic villages.” Some 
of the passages of dialogue, however, are charmingly naive and fresh, 
as, for example, when Andrew attempts to evade the command which 
the Lord has laid upon him,® or bargains with the sailors concerning 
his passage-money,’ or asks for lessons in sailing.’ 

In determining the extent to which Andreas was indebted to specific 
Anglo-Saxon poems, the first place must be given to Beowulf. Not only 
are phrases and words borrowed liberally, but general situations are 
made to recall those of the earlier poem. The whole narrative frame- 
work of Andreas plainly suggests the first part of Beowulf. (Andrew’s 
mission to the Mermedonians is parallel to that of Beowulf to the 
Danes; the elaboration of the sea voyage in Andreas is evidently due 
to recollections of Beowulf’s journey; Andrew performs his task of 
cleansing the heathen land of the Mermedonians from the sin of canni- 
balism, and Beowulf cleanses the great hall Heorot of the man-eating 
monster Grendel ; both heroes, their work being finished, return to the 
land from which they set out.) | 

These general similarities in situation are made more striking by 
frequent parallelism of phrasing between the two poems, as though 


1L, 1258. 2 LI. 442-445, and cf. note to ll. 444-445. 31. 1088. 

#L. 1115. It is particularly interesting to compare these perscnifications of 
famine with £Z/. 691, where night, hunger, and a prison-house, three themes that 
always stirred the imagination of the poet of Azdreas, are mentioned in a perfectly 
colorless way characteristic of the difference between the two poems. 

5 L. 769, and note. 6 Li. 1532 ff. 

7 See Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 96. 8 Li. 190-201. 

9LL 471 ff. - 100, 485. 
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the author, regarding his hero as another Beowulf, strove as much as 
possible to tell his story in the same language as the story of Beowulf. 
After Beowulf, the poems which show the closest affinity to Andreas 
are the Cynewulfian poems, particularly E/ene,? Christ,® Guthlac,* and 
Juliana.’ Of these four poems Lene offers the largest number of 


1 Parallels between Andreas and Beowulf are pointed out in the notes to the 
following lines: 1, 3, 8, 24, 25, 43: 45) 51, 64, 72, 106, 116, 123, 127, 128, 150, ISI, 
152, 154, 180-181, 208, 223, 230, 235, 240, 242, 259, 265, 267, 273, 301, 302, 310, 
310, 320-323, 324, 333, 348, 358, 360, 366, 370, 371, 377-380, 393, 414, 421, 425- 
426, 429, 439) 454, 458-460, 464, 474-476, 493-495, 497) 511, 541, 553-554, 558; 
591, 600, 620, 622, 668, 698, 706-707, 732, 769, -784, 803, 818, 824, 834, 837, 840, 
841, 843, 845,850, 914, 932, 940, 963, 982, 985, 988, 994, 1002, 1012, 1013, 1037, 
1046, 1074, 1085, 1097, 115-1116, 1132, 1137-1138, 1140, 1155, 1188, 1191, 1198, 
1208, 1227, 1234, 1235, 1236, 1240, 1241, 1245, 1254, 1269-1270, 1275, 1305, 1312, 
1324, 1351, 1359) 1393) 1447, 1469, 1481-1482, 1490-1495, 1526, 1531, 1538, 1542, 
1547, 1548, 1555-1556, 1557, 1563, 1565, 1574, 1589, 1599, 1612, 1616, 1619, 1626, 
1627, 1667, 1694-1695, 1722. See Arnold, Motes on Beowulf, pp. 121-126, for a 
discussion showing that the borrowing was by Andreas from Beowulf, not, as. 
Sarrazin would have it, by Beowulf from Andreas. . 

2 Parallels between Andreas and Elene are pointed out in the notes to the 
following lines: 10, 31, 39, 40-41, 62, 65-66, 70-71, 95, 106, 123, 133, 140, 204, 
223, 235, 237, 265, 302, 360, 395, 410, 416, 458, 470, 485, 523, 544, 557, 564, 568, 
569, 573, 583, 585, 588, 595-596, 602, 605, 606, 631, 645, 646, 672, 684, 688, 693, 
718-724, 728, 736, 742, 750, 752, 770, 784, 788, 805, 832, 834, 852, 876, 892, 915, 
932, 963, 967, 988, 1002, 1008, 1015, 1035, 1046, 1056, 1059, 1087, 1144, 1156, 1157— 
1158, 1165, 1166, 1202, 1204, 1242, 1243, 1251, 1271, 1278, 1312, 1313, 1326-1327, 
1351, 1355, 1379, 1481-1482, 1491, 1511, 1520, 1535, 1538, 1542, 1618, 1627, 1636, 
1637, 1640, 1643, 1649, 1684, 1685, 1688, 1698, 1699, 1709. 

8 Parallels are pointed out in the notes to the following lines: 33-34, 36, 50, 
54) 59, 99, 104, 105, III, 130, 139, 190, 198, 201, 206, 227, 228-229, 242, 253, 313, 
323s 332-339 367, 394, 408-409, 425-426, 501-502, 523, 525, 541, 564, 567, 576, 
580, 585, 599, 606, 630, 640, 661, 671, 717, 721, 746, 747, 759) 776 789, 795, 798, 
800, 810, 814, 830, 832, 845, 868, 874, 938, 939, 967, 968-969, 975, 978, 979, 988, 
1005, IO10, 1013, 1037, 1059, 1069, 1085, 1087, 1144, 1166, 1169, 1204, 1207, 1278, 
1291, 1340, 1436, 1486, 1511, 1548, 1549, 1555, 1557, 1563, 1603, 1610, 1619, 1633, 
1637, 1645, 1649, 1685, 1686, 1709. 

* Parallels are pointed out in the notes to the following lines: 8, 25, 31, 88, 89, 
105, 113, 116, 140, 164, 167, 190, 228-229, 233) 294-295, 300, 335» 387, 395, 463, 
$44, 558, 568, 569, 594, 602, 626, 642, 654, 721, 776, 781, 808, 810, 818, 824, 836, 
837, 887, 910, 938, 970, 991, 1001, 1010, 1072-1074, I107, 1112, 1144, 1210, 1227, 
1239, 1243, 1254, 1266, 1278, 1284-1286, 1294, 1296, 1334-1335, 1361, 1476, 1481- 
1482, 1549, 1579, 1581, 1618, 1937, 1645, 1685, 1696, 1699, 1709. 

5 Parallels are pointed out in the notes to the following lines: 52, 53, 57-58, 

52, 92-9}, 140, 179, 184, 195, 217, 237) 327) 47% 493-495) 524, §28, 556, 605, 611, 
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parallels to Andreas, but the parallels to the other poems prove that 
they must all have been very familiar to the author of Andreas. The — 
parallels between Andreas and Juliana, though fewer in number than 
the parallels between Andreas and any of the other three poems, are 
particularly interesting, since the evidences of borrowing on the part of 
Andreas are clearer there than in the case of any other poem except 
Beowulf. Besides the Cynewulfian poems and Beowulf, almost every 
other Anglo-Saxon poem of any length contains a number of phrases 
which are also found in Andreas; but these parallels are sporadic, and, 
though they indicate the wide acquaintanceship of the author of Andreas 
with the traditions of Anglo-Saxon poetry, they do not prove any spe- 
cial dependence of 4zdreas upon other poems, nor any closer relation- 
ship than is perhaps usual and normal. 

Besides these amplifying passages and reminiscences taken from the 
literary traditions of Anglo-Saxon poetry, there are also in Andreas 
numerous additions of passages of religious color, chiefly recollections 
from the Bible or homiletic literature. References to the Deity are 
amplified by allusions to his attributes and powers and to the creation ;! 
and the mention of héaven naturally suggests the description of the 
joys of heaven,? or of hell, the tortures of hell. Occasional passages 
of hymnic character are also developed.* Most frequently, however, the 
additions consist of illustrative quotations from the Bible, the explana- 
tion of a proper name,® the amplification of an allusion already con- 
tained in the original,® as, for example, an allusion to the resurrection,’ 
to the temple,® or to the crucifixion.® The allusion to idols and the 
heathen temple in 1]. 1687-1694 is all the addition of the poet. The 
story of the fall of Satan and his imprisonment in hell was familiar to 
the poet.” Other references derived from ecclesiastical tradition are 


695, 734 749, 755) 792; 805, 806, 807, 845, 861, 873, 887, 932, 978, 979, 994, 1071, 
1075-1077, 1086, 1127, 1144, 1166, 1180, 1197, 1223, 1238, 1242, 1288, 1310, 1313, 
1315, 1319, 1336-1327, 1328-1329, 1342, 1355, 1415, 1436, 1461, 1462-1463, 1469— 
1477, 1470, 1486, 1548, 1558-1559, 1579, 1618, 1619, 1629, 1684, 1690. 

1 Cf. ll. 161-162, 324-329, 518-525, 535-536, 541-548, 747-750, 996-999, 1680 ff.; 
and see Fritzsche, p. 24; Ramhorst, pp. 12-13. 

2 L]. 102-106, 225-229, 597-600, 807-810, 869-874, 977-980, r1g2- 1156. 


8 L]. 1190-1194, 1377-1385. 7 Ll. 640-643. 
4 LI. 540-548, 1284-1295. 8 LI. 666 ff. 
§ L]. 12-13, 757, note; 879, note. 9 LL). 960 ff. 


© Cf. 332-339, note; 1418-1424, note. 10 Cf. ll. 1190 ff., 1377 f., Wor &. 
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those to the Cherubim and Seraphim,’ and to Ethiopia as the seat of 
Matthew’s labors.? 

Some of the passages of this nature are remarkable for an apparent 
ignorance or misunderstanding of Biblical allusions. Thus in Il. 165- 
166, an addition of the poem, the three synonymous words Ldréum, 
Israhélum, and Jédéa are apparently understood by the poet as mean- 
ing ‘three different peoples. The statement of ll. 582-584 is not 
literally in accord with the New Testament narrative, as Christ raised 
only Lazarus, the son of the widow of Nain, and Jairus’ daughter from 
the dead; perhaps the poet may have had the Avangelium Nicodemi 
in mind. The statement of 1. 1324, that Christ was put to death by 
Herod, shows an astonishing ignorance of the story of the crucifixion. 
Herod is not mentioned in the corresponding passage of the prose ;® 
but in the Greek version* the manuscripts vary, some reading. as 
Andreas, others adding the name of John as the one put to death by 
Herod ; and still others read Pilate for Herod. But for the introduc- 
tion of the names Joshua and Tobias,® in connection with the story of 
the Commandments, there is no authority either in the Anglo-Saxon 
prose version or in any of the manuscripts of the Greek version of the 
legend. The names appear to be inserted arbitrarily from the chance 
recollection of the poet. On the other hand, in 1. 778 ff. the poem 
appears to correct its source. In the Greek version® the twelve 
patriarchs are said to be buried in Machpelah, although the Old Testa- 
ment does not state that any of them was buried there, and one, 
Joseph,” was certainly buried elsewhere. The poet speaks only of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, all of whom were buried in Machpelah. 

With the exception of one brief, colorless passage,* the poet nowhere _ 
in the poem alludes to himself or to his own experiences. 


1 LI. 717-726, and notes. 5 L. 1516. 
2 L. 432, note. 6 Bonnet, p. 83, 1. 3. 
8 Bright, Reader, p. 123. 7 Josh. XXIV, 32. 


4 Bonnet, p. 105, l. 3. 8 1478-1479. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. ANDREW 


The story of the Twelve Apostles, as it is presented in the New 
Testament, offered a peculiarly inviting field to the imagination of the 
apocryphal elaborator. The Apostles, who during the lifetime of their 
Lord were his immediate personal followers, were commissioned after 
his death to go as witnesses “‘ unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’’! 
Of these various missions, however, little further is said. Some of the 
acts of Peter, Paul, John, and James son of Zebedee, are briefly narrated ; 
but concerning Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Simon Zelotes, Judas brother 
of James, Matthew, Bartholomew, James son of Alpheus, and Matthias, 
aside from a few general allusions to the Apostles as a whole, the New 
Testament records are almost completely silent.” 

But since the command had been given to the Apostles to go and, 
teach all nations,* what more natural than the attempt to discover the 
country to which each apostle was sent? Thus as early as the second 
century ‘ arose the legend of the Lots of the Apostles, the Sortes Apos- 
tolorum. According to this legend the Apostles cast lots among them- 
selves that each might know the country into which he was to go and 
teach, and in accordance with these lots they set out on their various 
ways. This legend is frequently found as the opening passage of the 
apocryphal acts of the Apostles.© In course of time it became an 
unquestioned part of church tradition, acquiring, like the Apostles’ 
Creed, almost the same reverence as that accorded to the true canon.°® 
To this account of the dispersion of the Apostles to all lands brief 
notices were later added concerning their activity and death in their 
respective countries, and thus arose the type of narrative represented 
by the Anglo-Saxon Fates of the Apostles. 

This legend of the dispersion of the Apostles was only the beginning 
of a great cycle of romantic, apocryphal tradition, which, taking up the 


1 Acts I, 8. 

2 See Newman, Parochial Sermons I, 209-215 (New York, 1843), for a con- 
nected survey of all the allusions to Andrew in the New Testament. 

8 Matt. XXVIII, 10. 4 Lipsius, I, 11. 

§ Cf. the opening lines of Andreas; and see Lipsius, I, 11-13, for other examples. 

6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. III, 1, cites the legend as authority for the various 
lands in which the Apostles labored. 
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life of each Apostle in turn, made it the center of a comprehensive 
history, much as in later times certain of Charlemagne’s doze per 
became heroes of special separate narratives. The materials for these 
apocryphal lives, which passed under the name of the acts (II pages), 
or the journeys (Ilepéodo.), or the miracles (@avpara), or the martyr- 
dom (Mapruptoy, TeAciwors), of the respective Apostles, were sometimes 
derived from local tradition — usually the attempt to trace back some 
foundation to apostolic times, as e.g. the foundation of the church at 
Constantinople, ascribed to St. Andrew, or of the church at Rome, 
ascribed to St. Peter. Often old tales were used to carry certain doc- 
trinal and partisan views ; and doubtless often the stories were merely 
the expression of the romantic imagination of the faithful. In general 
the tone of all these compositions is extremely popular.? 

Most of these lives were not originally intended, however, to be 


amerely entertaining. More or less heretical in their origins, they were 


devised to spread heretical (chiefly Gnostic) beliefs and customs within 
A 


the boundaries of the church. Their composition came gradually to 
be ascribed to one Leucius Charinus, discipulus diaboli as he is called 
in the Decreta/ of Gelasius,? a name which is frequently met with in 
the writings of the fathers from the fifth century on, always accom- 
panied by the accusation of heretical teaching.* But the composition 
of the lives themselves must have been a slow and cumulative process, 
and the name Leucius Charinus was merely the peg on which @ num: 
ber of unattached histories were hung. The book of which Leucius 
Charinus thus became the traditional author appears to have grown until 
it finally included the acts of all Twelve Apostles. Photius (patriarch — 
of Constantinople, ca. 981) criticises in detail a collection containing 
acts of Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul, and mentions as cur- 
rent among heretics a collection of the acts of all Twelve Apostles.‘ 
Acts of all the five Apostles mentioned by Photius have been preserved 
to the present day, and fragments of acts of Philip and of Matthew 
have been found ; but of the acts of the remaining Apostles nothing 
can be determined with certainty. 

1 See Lipsius, I, 7-8; von Dobschiitz, “Der Roman in der altchristlichen 
Literatur,” in Deutsche Rundschau CXI, 87-106 (April, 1902), for a general 
summary of the characteristics of these legends. 

2 Migne, Patrolog. Lat. LIX, 162.» 


8 Cf. Lipsius, I, 44 ff., for a detailed, and Harnack, p. 116ff., for a briefer, 
discussion of this character. 4 Cf. Lipsius, I, 73. 
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The earliest trace of special acts of Andrew is contained in a passage 
of Eusebius (ca. 265-340),’ who characterizes them, among various 
other apocryphal writings, as the fictions (dvarAdopara) of heretics. 
From this time on there are frequent allusions to acts of Andrew, prov- 
ing beyond question that well-known acts of Andrew, which bore origi- 
nally a strong heretical coloring, must have been in existence as early 
as the beginning of the fourth-century. Of these acts, however, only 
the later Catholic revisions have been preserved, as is the case with 
all the other apocryphal acts of the Apostles that have come down to 
us. These later redactions fall into two distinct groups, one relating 
the acts of Andrew in the lands about the Black Sea, the other his acts 
in Greece. Without attempting to reconstruct the earlier comprehen- 
sive narrative of the acts of Andrew of which these later versions are 
probably the fragmentary survivals,’ or to recount the numerous docu- 
ments in the various languages in which these survivals have been 
preserved, we shall endeavor to show the connection between the two 
groups of acts, and, at the same time, to point out the probable ulti- 
mate origin of the legend of Andrew in the story of his activity in the 
regions about the Black Sea. . 

The first group of acts, those which relate Andrew’s adventures in 
the lands about the Black Sea, consists of two parts. The first part, the 
Acts of Andrew and Matthew in the city of the Anthropophagi,® tells 
the story of the imprisonment of Matthew by the anthropophagi, the 
freeing of Matthew by Andrew, and the conversion of the exthropophagi 
by Andrew. The second part, the Acts of Peter and Andrew,‘ is a con- 
tinuation of the Acts of Andrew and Matthew. In the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthew (Wpdfes, chap. 21), after Matthew has been released 
from prison he and his two disciples are taken up in a cloud and are 
conveyed to the mountain where Peter is then teaching, where they 
remain. When the time comes for him to leave the city of the ax¢hro- 
pophagt, Andrew declares his intention of going to his disciples 
(chap. 32), and the Lord, in rebuking Andrew (chap. 33), tells him 


1 Hist. Eccles, ed. Dindorf, III, 25; Fabricius, II, 747 ff., quotes in full all 
the early allusions to acts of Andrew. 

2 See Lipsius, I, 545 ff., for such an attempt. 

8 For bibliographical references, see above, p. xxi, note I. 

4 Printed fragmentarily by Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae, p. 161 ff., more 
fully by Bonnet, Part 2, Vol. I, pp. 117-127. Cf. Lipsius, I, 553 ff., for an abstract 
of the contents of the Acts of Peter and Andrew. 
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that after seven days Andrew shall seek his disciples and go away with 
them to the city of the barbarians (es ryv roAw rov BapBapwv, Bonnet, 
p. 116, 1. 1). At the opening of the Acts of Peter and Andrew, we are 
told that after Andrew left the city of the anthropophagi he was taken 
up in a cloud and carried to the mountain where were Peter, Matthew, 
and Matthew’s two disciples, here named Alexander and Rufus. The 
land in which this meeting takes place is no longer the land of the 
anthropophagt, but the land of the barbarians, to the inhabitants of 
which Andrew is commissioned to preach. After Andrew has related 
his experiences in the city of the anthropophagt Christ appears to the 
Apostles in the form of a boy and commands them to go to the city of 
the barbarians. They set out and on their way meet with a man plow- 
ing beside the road. They ask him for bread, with the intention of 
reading in his willingness or unwillingness to comply with their request 
an omen, good or evil, of their activity in the city of the barbarians. 
The man declares himself willing to give them bread; but, as he has 
none at hand, he entrusts his field and oxen to their care while he goes 
to the city to procure it. During his absence the apostles plow and 
sow the field with seed, which immediately springs up and ripens into 
an abundant harvest. When the plowman returns and sees what has 
been done in his absence he falls at the feet of the Apostles and is 
converted. He carries the wonderful news to the city, bearing a sheaf 
of the miraculous grain with him, and prepares his house for the recep- 
tion of the Apostles. But Satan enters the hearts of the elders of the 
city and they determine to forbid entrance to the Apostles. . Having 
heard of the Apostles’ abhorrence of immodesty, they disrobe a harlot 
and place her before the gates of the city. When the Apostles reach 
the city, at the prayer of Andrew the harlot is carried up into the air 
by the Archangel Michael, where she remains hovering above the heads 
of the people. As a result of this miracle many are converted ; the Apos- 
tles enter the city, preach, work miracles, and establish churches. The 
concluding episode of the Acts tells how Onesiphoros, a rich citizen of the 
city of the barbarians. is converted through receiving the power of making 
a camel pass through the eye of a needle. The Apostles then continue 
their travels, bearing with them the blessings of the newly converted. 
There can be no doubt that in these -fefs of Peter and Andrew we 
have a fragment of the older Tleptodo: "Avdpeov connecting immediately 
with the lets of Andrew and Matthew in the city of the Anthropophagt. 
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The two combined, however, must have constituted only part of a 
larger life of Andrew, since the narrative is manifestly unfinished at the 
conclusion of the Acts of Peter and Andrew. Fora complete synthetic 
survey of the life and acts of Andrew, we must turn to the narrative 
of the acts of Andrew in Greece. 

For this second group of the acts of Andrew we are dependent upon 
more thoroughgoing Catholic revisions of material taken from the older 
Ilepéodor. The narrative is preserved in various versions in Greek,! and 
in a Latin version,” entitled De gestis beats Andreae Apostolt, which 
forms part of the so-called Abdias collection.* The narrative in these 
versions gives a connected survey of the whole life of St. Andrew. 
After a brief summary of the passages in which Andrew is mentioned in 
the New Testament, the Abdias text begins with an account of the 
acts of Andrew in the country of the anthropophagi. Having received 
Achaia as his province, Andrew sets sail from his country, Achaia, for 
the city of the anthropophagit, here named Mermedonia, in order to 
free his brother Matthew from prison. The journey to Mermedonia and 
Andrew’s acts among the anthropophagi are narrated very briefly, and 
nothing whatever is said about the continuation of the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthew in the Acts of Peter and Andrew. Andrew's return 
journey to Achaia, however, is given in great detail. The places 
through which he passes are Amaseia, Sinope, Nicaea, Nicomedia ; then, 
crossing the Hellespont, he reaches Byzantium, passes through Thrace 
and the city Perinthus, through Macedonia and the cities Philippi and 
Thessalonica, at all of which places he performs numerous miracles. 


1 Edited by Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, p. 105 ff., and by Bonnet, 
Part 2, Vol. I, p.1ff. For a description of these versions, see Lipsius, I, 140, 
545-6, and Bonnet, Praefatio, xi ff. 

2 Fabricius, II, 456-515. A somewhat compressed version of the narrative as 
it is given in Fabricius is found in the work of Gregory of Tours entitled De 
miraculs beatt Andreae (Migne, Patrolog. Lat. LXXI, Col. 1099). Gregory 
announces in a prologue to his narrative that he has revised an earlier work on 
St. Andrew because of its verbosity; Lipsius, I, 138, thinks it probable that the 
Fabricius text was the one which Gregory revised. 

8 This work, which purports to have been written first in Hebrew by Abdias, 
first bishop of Babylon, to have been then translated into Greek by Abdias’ dis- 
ciple Eutropius, and then into Latin by one Africanus, was most certainly (accord- 
ing to Lipsius, in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. 
Abdias) written in Latin and originally in Western Europe. Sometime after 
524 A.D. is assigned as the date of its composition. 
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He finally reaches Patras in Achaia, the scene of his last labors. 
Maximilla, the wife of the proconsul Aegeates, lies sick of a fever, and 
her servant Ephidama, one of the faithful, calls upon the Apostle for 
help. Andrew restores Maximilla to health but refuses Aegeates’ offer 
of money in payment of his services. Soon after this the brother of the 
proconsul, Stratocles, arrives from Italy, and Andrew relieves his favorite 
attendant, a boy named Alcman, from the torments of demons that 
afflict him. As a result of these miracles Maximilla is converted and, 
during the absence of Aegeates, grants the Apostle permission to preach 
in the praetorium. Aegeates, unexpectedly returning, is prevented 
through the -prayer of Andrew from appearing in the praetorium until 
after Andrew has blessed and dismissed his audience. Maximilla more 
and more frequently comes to the Apostle in order to hear his words 
of instruction, and in the end takes upon herself the vow of chastity. 
Angered at this, Aegeates seizes Andrew and casts him into prison. On 
the following day he ascends the judgment-seat and, having sum- 
moned Andrew before him, commands him to cease from his foolish 
and superstitious! teachings. Upon Andrew’s refusal Aegeates sentences 
him to three times seven strokes, and delivers him over to be bound, 
but not nailed,? hand and foot to the cross. The people, enraged at the 
action of Aegeates, are restrained by Andrew from injuring the proconsul. 
Andrew, after addressing the cross as the goal of his expectations, is 
bound upon it by the servants of Aegeates. For a day and a night he 
preached uninterruptedly from the cross. On the following day Aegeates 
yields to the request of the people and prepares to release his victim. 
Aegeates himself comes to the cross, but Andrew is willing to die, and, 
after prayer, rejoicing and glorifying the Lord, he gives up the spirit. 

The body of the saint, which remained uncorrupted, is buried by 
Maximilla. Aegeates, seized by a demon, precipitates himself from a 
high place and is killed. Stratocles, his brother, who had embraced 
the true faith, refuses the succession to his brother’s riches, declaring 
that all things that were his should perish with him. The 3oth of 
November is given as the day on which Andrew died. 

The redaction of Gregory of Tours* adds, at the conclusion of the 
Narrative, an account of the miracle which occurs at the grave of the 


1 Vana et superstitiosa, Fabricius, IT, 510. 
2 Ligatis manibus et pedibus et non clavis afixus, Fabricius, II, 511. 
8 Cf. above, p. lxiii, note 2. 
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Apostle: manna and fragrant oil flow from the grave, and the greater 
or less abundance of the manna and the oil foretell the prosperity of 
the year to come. In some years there is such an abundance of oil 
that it flows to the middle of the church, which is dedicated to the 
Apostle.! 

The question of the relation of these two groups of acts to each 
other must next engage our attention. The narrative preserved in the 
pseudo-Abdias reveals a larger general plan and a completer unification 
of material than the two sections of the acts of Andrew constituting 
the first group. Are the two fragmentary narratives therefore to be 
regarded as dissociated parts of a more completely unified and larger 
whole, represented by the version of the pseudo-Abdias? Or is the 
Abdias version, made up chiefly of the story of Andrew’s activity in 
Greece, which is relatively of late date and is decidedly more con- 
ventional and literary in tone than the story of Andrew among the 
anthropophagi and the barbarians, a development of an earlier form 
represented in part by the two fragments? The question is of interest, 
because, in answering it, it will be necessary to go back to the first 
elements of the legend of Andrew and to determine from what germ 
the whole great series of his acts sprang. 

The earliest traditions agree in assigning Scythia (instead of Achaia) 
to Andrew as his special province. Thus Eusebius? mentions only 
Scythia (‘Avdpéas 8 riyv SxvGiav) as the scene of Andrew’s labors. It 
is only in the later accounts (as the relatively late Abdias) that Achaia 
is mentioned as Andrew’s province, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
connection with Scythia. Now Scythia was in ancient times a term 
‘of very wide application; it meant no single group of people usually, 
but was the general name for the country of the numerous tribes that 
occupied the lands about the Black Sea. To the Greek the word was 
a synonym for all that was wild and barbarous. Certain Scythian tribes 


1 Two other synthetic lives of Andrew, although in the progress of the events 
narrated they resemble the Abdias text, in detail are frequently fuller and occa- 
sionally appear to preserve more original passages than the Abdias. These lives 
are (1) the work of Epiphanius, the monk, Ilept rod Blov xal rv mpdtewv cat rédous 
*Avdpéov, most accessible in Migne, Patrolog. Graeca CXX, 216 ff.; Migne adds 
a Latin translation of the Greek; (2) a work by an unknown author, IIpdées xal 
weplodoc rol’ Avdpdou eyxwuly cvprerdeypévat, edited by Bonnet, Acta Andreae cum 
laudatione contexta, pp. 3-44. 

° 2 ist. Eccles., ed. Dindort, III, 1. 
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were known as cannibals, Aristotle? mentioning in particular the Achaei 
and the Heniochi. Strabo,? though he does not speak of them as can- 
nibals, describes these tribes as pirates and robbers. The three tribes, 
the Achaei, Zygi, and Heniochi, he says, subsist by piracy. Their 
boats are slender, narrow, light, and capable of holding about twenty- 
five men, rarely thirty. He mentions the tradition that at the time of 
the expedition of Jason, the Achaei Phthiotae founded the Achaia in 
Scythia, and the Lacedaemonians Heniochia. Their leaders are said 
to have been Rhecas and Amphistratus, the charioteers (#vioxor) of the 
Dioscuri ; and the Heniochi are supposed to have derived their name 
from these persons. Strabo also describes the manner of warfare of 
these tribes: they were accustomed to make swift descents in their 
light boats upon the neighboring countries for the purpose of capturing 
the inhabitants and reducing them to slavery.® 

It is in some such country as this described by Aristotle and Strabo 
that we must suppose the action of at least the Acts of Andrew and 
Matthew and the Acts of Peter and Andrew to have taken place. The 
assigning of these acts to Scythia is strikingly confirmed by the identi- 
fication of the city of the axthropophagi. This city, which is not spe- 
cifically named in the Acts of Andrew and Matthew or the Acts of 
Peter and Andrew, appears in the Anglo-Saxon versions as Merme- 
donia (Marmadonia), in the Abdias text as Myrmidon or Myrmidona, 
in the Martyrium Matthaei* as Mipny rv rodw tov dvOpwrogpaywv, in 
the Martyrium Andreae® as tnv Muppnvida rodw, and in the. Legenda 
Aurea ® in the corrupt form Margundia. This city has: been plausibly 
identified by Gutschmid’ with the city of the Tauric Chersonese ® 
mentioned in Strabo’ as woAixviov Muppyxiov, “a small city, 20 stadia 


1 Politica VIII, iv. 2 Geographica, ed. Meineke, II, 696. 

8 Gutschmid, p. 382, calls attention to the similarity between this account of 
the custom of these tribes and the resolution of the anthropophagi, Ipdtes, 
chap. 22 (Bonnet, pp. 94-97), to send out their young men in boats in order to 
secure victims to replace those that had been taken from them by Andrew. 

4 Bonnet, part 2, I, 220. 5 Bonnet, part 2, I, 47. 

6 Ed. Graesse, p. 13. 

TP. 383. 

8 More exactly, the Trachean Chersonese. Cf. Kiepert, Meuer Atlas von 
flellas und den hellenischen Colonien, plate X. The city is indicated here on the 
special map of the Kimmerian Bosporus. 

9 Ed. Meineke, II, 426, 1.18. For other forms of the name, see Gutschmid, 


DP. 38}. 
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from Panticapaeum and 40 stadia from Parthenium.” From a form of 
this name Muppyxiv or Muppyxwy, through a probable. Myrmiciona, 
was undoubtedly derived the later form Myrmidona, which appears in 
the Anglo-Saxon version as Mermedonia.! 

If, then, the Acts of Andrew and Matthew and the Acts of Peter 
and Andrew are to be placed in Scythia, Andrew’s province, and if 
these acts are to be regarded as parts of the older comprehensive life 
of the Apostle, it becomes necessary to explain the connection between 
these acts and the acts and martyrdom of Andrew in Greece. Accord- 
ing to the plausible theory of Lipsius? the whole series of the acts of 
Andrew in Greece is due to a traditional confusion of the Achaians 
of the east coast of the Black Sea with the Achaians of the northern 
part of the Peloponnesus in Greece. That the confusion was a natural 
and probable one is evident from Strabo’s attempt to account for the 
presence of a tribe bearing the name of Achaians in Scythia on the 
assumption of a colony from the well-known Achaia of his own country. 
The less-known country being thus replaced by the better-known, the 
martyrdom of Andrew was readily placed at Patras, the chief seaport 
of the Greek Achaia. This confusion probably took place.in popular 
tradition before the writer of the synthetic life of Andrew (of which 
the pseudo-Abdias is one representative) gathered together the mate- 
rials for his work. In order to connect the two widely separated scenes 
of action, Myrmecium in the Tauric Chersonese and Patras in Achaia, 
it became necessary to develop the journey of Andrew from the one 
place to the other. It is noteworthy that the episodes of the acts of 
Andrew in Greece and the story of his martyrdom at Patras betray a 
much more conventional and literary tone than the episodes of the 
two earlier narratives. The former are such as might be drawn from 
the inexhaustible supply of ecclesiastical legends and fitted to any char- 
acter. On the other hand, the story of Andrew among the anthrofo- 
Phagi, and that of Andrew and Peter among the barbarians, are distinctly 


1 It is probable that the analogy of Greek Mupyidéves aided in the change from 
Muppihxcov to Myrmidona. ; 2 Vol. I, p. 609. 

8 Across the straits of the Bosporus and not far from Myrmecium, according 
to Strabo, II, 694, 1. 8, was the town Patraios (modern Ada); cf. Kiepert, Meuer 
Atlas, plate X. Perhaps the similarity of this name to the name of.the city in 
the Greek Achaia may have aided in the confusion of the two countries; the 
martyrdom of Andrew in the older narratives may even have been placed at the 
Scythian Patraios. 
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in the tone of the popular legend, and it is probably to these tradi- 
tional acts of Andrew in the cannibal city that we must look to find 
the origin and the center of the whole great cycle of his acts. The ulti- 
mate source from which the story of Andrew among the anthropophagi 
sprang Gutschmid' regards as twofold: (1) traditions derived from 
the first Greek colonists of the lands about the Black Sea, which told 
of their struggles with the barbarous natives; (2) sailor stories, as e.g. 
reminiscences of the Odyssey and the fourth journey of Sindbad the 
Sailor, in the Arabian Nights, where also the anthropophagi place 
strange herbs before their prisoners in order to take away their reason, 
and pasture them like animals until they are fat enough to be eaten.* 

The later development in western Europe of the Oriental story of 
Andrew among the an‘hropophagi and among the barbarians was, in 
general, in the direction of repression in order to bring it more into 
harmony with western taste. The story was thus gradually revised and 
pruned until practically the whole of the adventure in the land of the 
anthropophagi was eliminated. This tendency is already plainly visible 
in the pseudo-Abdias and in Gregory of Tours, where the more conven- 
tional miracles of Andrew in Greece are elaborated at the expense of 
the original, more fantastic elements of the story. This process of con- 
ventionalization was continued until in the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
a Voragine, the work which above all others served as a source to the 
later medizval writers of legendaries, the acts of Andrew among the 
anthropophagt are passed over with a few bare, general allusions. So 
successful were the fathers in their endeavors to destroy or to conven- 
tionalize their inheritance of extravagant apocryphal literature that 
neither in Latin, the common language of western Europe, nor in any 
of the vernacular dialects except English, has a single copy of the 
early form of the legend of Andrew, his acts among the anthropophagt, 
escaped their vigilance. And in England also, when in the Middle 
English period the legend of St. Andrew again supplies the poet with 
matter for the exercise of his art,® the old romantic version is forgotten, 


1P. 385. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions I, 409, thinks the story may 
have taken form at Alexandria. 

2 Payne, Zhe Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night V, 180-192. 
London, 1884. 

8 For example, Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge, pp. 3-10; Met- 
calfe, Legends of the Saints in the Scottish Dialect 1, 63-96; Cursor Mundi Il, 
1200-1201. See also Forster, Uber die Quellen von Ail frics Homiliae Catholicae, p. 21. 
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and in its place appears the simplified and conventionalized Latin ver- 
sion in the form in which it is fixed in the Legenda Aurea and common 
to the whole of western Europe.? 

A few words may be added concerning the cult of St. Andrew in 
Great Britain. As the favorite saint of Gregory, St. Andrew must have 
made a particular appeal to the veneration of the English. Gregory, 
it will be remembered, when he withdrew from the world, gave all his 
wealth for the purpose of endowing six new monasteries in Sicily, and 
in his own palace on the Coelian hill in Rome, he established a seventh, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, in which he himself became a monk.? This 
monastery he is said to have enriched with certain relics of St. Andrew, 
presented to him by the Emperor Tiberius at the close of his term 
of office as afocrisiarius, or papal nuncio, at the Byzantine court.® 
When, after his elevation to the papacy, he seriously undertook the 
task of converting the English, it was from this monastery that he chose 
Augustine and his followers as directors of the mission.* Augustine’s 
first church was appropriately dedicated to Christ, the Savior,® but one 
of the earliest churches founded as a result of Augustine’s teaching was 
the church at Rochester, of which Justus became first bishop in 604. 
This church was built by King A:thelbert, and was dedicated, most 
likely in honor of the Roman missionaries, to St. Andrew.® Together 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Andrew was also chosen as patron saint 
of the church at Medeshamsted, the later Peterborough, founded in 656.’ 

More important, however, is the position accorded to St. Andrew in 
the Northern church. At Hexham, Wilfrid, the famous bishop of York, 


1 For a discussion of the conservatism of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon church 
in preserving apocryphal literature after it had been generally given up by the 
western church, see Forster, Herrig’s Archiv CVIII, 27-28. 

2 Montalembert, Zhe Monks of the West II, 14; according to Montalembert 
this monastery now bears the name of St. Gregory; Bright, Chapters of Early 
English Church History (3d ed.), pp. 44-45. 

8 Cf. Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, March 12; and John, Third Marquess of 
Bute, Essays on Foreign Subjects, ‘The Last Resting Place of St. Andrew,” p. 3. 

* Cf. Hunt, The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest, 
pp. 20-21. 5 Cf. Hunt, zézd., p. 24. 

6 Cf. Bede, Vol. I, p. 85, ed. Plummer, II, 3. Bede also tells us that in the 
sacristy of this church Paulinus was buried (III, 14, Plummer, I, 154). It is uncer- 
tain whether Rochester or London may claim the distinction of being the second 
oldest of English bishoprics; cf. Palmer, 7e Cathedral Church of Rochester... 

1 Cf. Chronicle, Laud MS., for 6 56. 
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built a church which was one of the marvels of his time; none like it, 
men said, was to be seen on this side of the Alps.’ This church was 
dedicated to St. Andrew, and, as we learn from the following account 
of its foundation in Prior Richard’s History of the Church at Hexham, 
cap. 3,7 the dedication was in recognition of help received by Wilfrid 
from the saint: 


Sanctus igitur Wilfridus, circa Dominicae Incarnationis annum DCLXXxIIII™, 
et aetatis suae quasi quadragesimum, et episcopatus sui quasi decimum, et 
regni Ecfridi quasi quartum, in praedicta villa ecclesiam in honorem Dei 
et Sancti Andreae .Apostoli, ad rependendum beneficium quod ejus interces- 
sione consecutus est, artificiosissima structura construxit. Nam cum primo 
Romam venisset, ejus ecclesiam frequentans, de remissione peccatorum 
suorum, pro qua instantius orabat, per hoc certificari postulabat, si de 
ingenii sui tarditate, et linguae suae rusticitate, ipsius interventu, absolvi 
mereretur. Nec mora: precibus dilecti Apostoli sui, tantam gratiam fideli 
suo contulit propitia Dei bonitas, ut ad quaelibet discenda promtissimam 
ingenii vivacitatem, et ad quaelibet intellecta explicanda congruam sermonis 
faecunditatem se habere sentiret, ut postea per innumerabilium animarum 
salutem, quas Deo lucratus est, efficacissime in sancta ecclesia claruit. 


This church, built between the years 672 and 678, was under the 
control of Wilfrid until his death in 709, with occasional interruptions, 
however, incident to the storminess of his career. At his death Wilfrid 
was succeeded by Acca, his friend and the companion of hig many 
wanderings. Acca continued Wilfrid’s efforts towards beautifying and 
enriching the church of St. Andrew at Hexham. Living at Hexham 
he was of course a near neighbor of Bede’s, and the close friendship 
existing between the two is attested by frequent allusions to Acca in 
Bede’s writings.* In his Zcclesiastical History Bede gives the following 
interesting account of the nature of Acca’s labors at Hexham: 


Suscepit vero pro Wilfrido episcopatum Hagustaldensis ecclesiae Acca 
presbyter eius, vir et ipse strenuissimus, et coram Deo et hominibus magni- 
ficus ; qui et ipsius ecclesiae suae, quae in beati Andreae apostoli honorem 
consecrata est, aedificium multifario decore ac mirificis ampliavit operibus. 
Dedit namque operam, quod et hodie facit,5 ut adquisitis undecumque reli- 
quiis beatorum apostolorum et martyrum Christi, in venerationem illorum 


1Cf. Hunt, z47d., p. 144. 8 Plummer’s Bede IT, xxv. 
2In Raine, Zhe Priory of Hexham I, 10. 4 Cf. Plummer’s Bede II, 329. 
5 Acca was bishop of Hexham in 731, the year Bede finished his history. an 
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poneret altaria, distinctis porticibus in hoc ipsum intra muros eiusdem eccle- 
siae, sed et historias passionis eorum, una cum ceteris ecclesiasticis volu- 
minibus, summa industria congregans, amplissimam ibi ac nobilissimam 
bibliothecam fecit, nec non et vasa sancta, et luminaria, aliaque huiusmodi, 
quae ad ornatum domus Dei pertinent, studiosissime paravit.! 


Wilfrid and Acca in their wide journeyings must have had frequent 
opportunity for collecting relics, manuscripts, and vestments, treasures 
which the early church set great store by. Among these relics were 
sure to be relics of St. Andrew; and among the “ historias ” mentioned 
by Bede the legend of St. Andrew would surely occupy an important 
place. May it not have been some monk of Hexham who was inspired 
by his reading of the story of St. Andrew in one of the manuscripts of 
the episcopal library to the composition of the Anglo-Saxon poem in 
honor of the patron saint of his church? There was ample time for 
this to have happened, and for the completed poem to be copied and 
to be transmitted to some safe retreat in southern England, before the 
coming of the Danes. When the Danes did come to Hexham in the 
year 875 * the devastation which they wrought was complete. Ailred of 
Rivaulx gives the following account of the destruction of Hexham: 


Quidquid de lignis fuerat, ignis absumpsit. Bibliotheca illa nobilissima, 
quam praesul sanctus condiderat, tota deperiit. In qua denique devastatione 
monimenta, quae de vita et miraculis Sanctorum sancti patres ad posterita- 
tis notitiam stilo transmiserant, constat esse consumta.® 


Whatever manuscript life or lives of St. Andrew were stored in Acca’s 
library probably perished in this conflagration. 

According to the very plausible theory of Skene, the historian of 
Celtic Scotland, the position of St. Andrew as the patron saint of Scot- 
land is an immediate outgrowth of.the cultivation of that saint at Hex- 
ham. It is known that Acca was expelled from his bishopric in the 
year 731, but nothing is known of his later years. The foundation of 
St. Andrews, or Kilrimont, in Scotland, which was the beginning of the 


1V, 20, Plummer’s ed. I, 331. Prior Richard’s History, in Raine, The Priory 
of Hexham I, 31, gives an account of Acca’s gifts to the church of St. Andrew 
at Hexham which almost verbally repeats Bede and adds nothing to his state- 
ments. Raine, I, 10, says that five Northumbrian parish churches are dedicated 
to St. Andrew: Corbridge and Bywell, near Hexham, Bolan, Shotley, and one at 
Newcastle. 8 Raine, I, 190. 

2 Raine, The Priory of Hexham I, xiiii. 4 Plummer’s Bede II, 330. 
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special respect shown to that saint in Scotland, dates from the reign of 
Angus, son of Fergus, who died in 761, after a reign of thirty years.’ 
According to the legends which center about the foundation of St. 
Andrews, the church was founded in reverence of relics of St. Andrew 
which were brought from Constantinople by a pilgrim monk, named 
Regulus. But Skene has shown? that this name is merely borrowed — 
from an early Celtic saint of the church of Columba, and that in 
many respects the story of the foundation of St. Andrews in Scotland 
resembles that of the foundation of the church of St. Andrew at Hex- 
ham. It is, therefore, a reasonable inference that the relics of St. 
Andrew, in honor of which St. Andrews was founded, were brought 
from Hexham, perhaps by Acca and his followers, and that the rever- 
ence accorded them was but part of a general movement to replace 
the Columban monks and their custom of dedicating churches to their 
local founders* by the authority and usage of the Roman church of 
Northumbria. St. Andrew thus became the patrof saint of St. Andrews, 
and finally, as this church grew in popularity, the patron saint of the 
Pictish nation.* 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland I, 296. 

2 TI, 268. 

3 Cf. Skene, I, 299. 

4 Skene’s account is accepted by Lang, 4 History of Scotland I, 44. 
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ANDREAS 


[1] 


Hwet! wé gefrunan on fyrndagum 

twelfe under tunglum __ tiréadige hele, 

peodnes pegnas. -.NO hira prym aleg 

camprzdenne ponne cumbol hneotan, 

sydéan hie ged#ldon, §swa him Dryhten sylf, 5 
heofona heahcyning, _hl¥t getz#hte. 

pet w%ron mz#re men ofer eoréan, 

frome folctogan ond fyrdhwate, 


1 Gm., K. gefrunon. Gm. regularly changes -an preterits to -on, usually, but 
not always, citing the MS. reading, K., Ettm. follow Gm. without remark. K. at 
no time gives variant readings, either from the MS. or the Edd. Except in cases of 
doubtful interpretation, variants of Edd. in the preterit endings will not be recorded 
hereafter.—4 MS.camredenne. Gm. hnéotan, not changed to hneoton because taken 
as infinitive ; but Gm. note ‘hneotan = hneoton = hniton, fret. p/. of hnitan ?’ 
K. hneoton; Gz. hneotan, repeating Gm.’s note; so also Bright (MLN. i, 80). 
Gn2 and Spr. ti, go hnéotan, from inf. hnatan, B. hnéotan; W. in his text never, 
in his notes rarely, indicates the quantities of vowels. — 5 Gm. siddan, and so regu- 
larly. Gm. generally allows y to stand only as representative of an original u, ias 

representative of an originali; K. and Ettm. follow Gm. Gn. neither emends nor 
follows the MS. readings consistently. Thus he changes cining regularly to cyning 
(. 271, 426, 880, etc.) but follows the MS. in the spellings drihten and dryhten; 
he retains sySdan at times (Ul. 5, 33, 706, 1193, etc.) but also frequently changes to 
sidSan (11. 437, 180, 1106, etc.). Hereafter variants of i and y will not be recorded 
except from the texts of those Edd. who endeavor to follow the usage of the MS.— 
6MS., Th. lyt.—8 Jn the MS. ond as conj. and in composition is usually repre- 
sthled by the abbreviation }. It is written out as ond, con)., in Ul. 945, 1001, 1203, 
4397, 1395, 1400, 1719. In composition ond- 7s written out in ll. 202, 285, 290, 343; 
FOT, 508, 510, 818, 857, 925, 1148, 1224, 1254, 1521. As conj. and does not occur 
72 LF2e MS.; W’s MS. reading and for 1.754 ts wrong,as the MS. has here, plainly, 
the zesualabbreviation. In composition and- is written out in Ul. 189, 509, 572, 783, 925. 
Cr72., Gn., K., though they usually preserve the MS. reading where the word ts written 
heated > egularly expand the abbreviation intoand. B prints usually ond, sometimes and ; 
7E-5 2.8 and, 1.9 oni\ W. does not expand the abbreviations. Inasmuch as ond is 
I 


j 
/ 


2 ANDREAS 


rofe rincas, ponne rond ond hand 

on herefelda helm ealgodon, 10 
on meotudwange. Wes hira Mathéus sum, 

sé mid Iudeum ongan _ godspell Z#rest 

wordum writan wundorcrefte ; 

pam halig God __hilyt getéode 

ut on pet igland, pr #nig pa git 15 
ellpeodigra  édles ne mihte 

bl#des briican; oft him bonena hand 

on herefelda _hearde gescéode. 

Eal wees pet mearcland mordére bewunden, 

feondes facne, folcstede gumena, 20 
heleda edel. Nees par hlafes wist 

werum on pam wonge, né weteres drync 

to bruconne, ah hie blod ond fel, 

fira fl#schoman, feorrancumenra, 

degon geond pa peode. Swelc wes péaw hira, 25 
pet hie @ghwylcne _ elldeodigra 

dydan him to mdse metepearfendum, 

para pe pet ealand _utan sohte. 

Swylc wees pees folces _freodoleéas tacen, 

unl#dra eafod, peet hie eagena gesihd, 30 
hettend heorogrimme, heafodgimmas, 

agetton gealgmode _—_ gara ordum. 

Syddan him geblendan _bitere tosomne, 


the only form of the word written out as conj., and ond- the more usual form in 
composition, the abbreviation is regularly expanded, in the present text, into ond. 
Variants of Edd. in the reading of ond and and will not be recorded hereafter. 

18 Gm., K. gescéod. — 23 7h., Gm., K., Gu. brucanne. — 24 MS., Edd. feorran 
cumenra. — 25 AZS., W. Segon: W. alone endeavors to follow the usage of the MS. 
in printing 8 and p; the other Edd. print, without remark, » in initial and 8 in 
medial and final position.— 30 Th. earfoS.— 31 MS., 7h. hetted. AZS., Edd. 
heafodgimme; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 8) heafodgimmas. — 32 MS., Edd. ageton, except 
Gm., A. aguton. — 33 W/S., 7%. geblondan, Gm. gebléndon, 4 geblendon, Gz. 

gebléondan, 


ANDREAS 3 


dryas purh dwolcreft, | drync unhéorme, 
sé onwende gewit, wera ingepanc, 35 
heortan [om] hredre; hyge wees oncyrred, 
pet hie ne murndan ~~ _ efter mandréame, 
helep heorogr#dige, ac hie hig ond gers 
for meteleaste méde gedrehte. \ 
pa wes Matheus to pzre mézran byrig 40 
cumen in pa ceastre. pr wees cirm micel 
geond Mermedonia, manfulra hlod, 
fordenera gedreg, syppan deofles pegnas 
|geascodon eielinges sid. [f. 307] 
Eodon him pa togenes, garum gehyrsted, 45 
lungre under linde;  nalas late wzron, 
eorre escberend, to pam orlege. 
Hie pam halgan per handa gebundon 
ond festnodon féondes crefte, 
hzled hellfise, ond his heafdes seg] 50 
abreoton mid billes ecge. Hwedre he in bréostum pa git 
herede in heortan. heofonrices weard, 
peah de he atres drync _atulne onfenge ; 
éadig ond onmod __sihé mid elne ford 
wyréode wordum —_ wuldres aldor, 55 
heofonrices weard, _halgan stefne, 
of carcerne; him wes Cristes lof 
on fyrhdlocan _feeste bewunden. 


36 MS., Edd. heortan hredre. — 37 &.mumdon, 2.2 murndan. — 38 Siev. (PBB. 
*\ Go) -gredge. — 39 Gm., K., Gn. gedréhte, Gn.? gedrehte. — 43 A/S., Zh. Gm., 
K, Gn. (note, ‘unflectierter plural’), B. pegn; Trautmann (Kynewulf, p. 81) bewu ; 
W. begnas. Jn the MS., pegn, followed by a period, stands the last word on f. 29>: 
Betrereen f. 29 and f. 30 there is a narrow strip of parchment. Th. says, ‘a leaf of 
the “4S. has been cut out here, and indicates an omission in his text; Gm., K.as 
wh. Gn., B., W. state that a leaf of the MS. has been cut out but see nointerrup- 
forme zn the ‘narrative and print the text without break. Nap. thinks the MS. ts 
tere intact.— 46 7h. Gm., K., Gn. nales.— 51 Gm., A. abruton.— 54 Gm., 
<. Anmad, 


4 ANDREAS 


He pa wepende weregum téarum 
his sigedryhten  sargan reorde 60 
grette, gumena brego, géomran stefne, 
weoruda wilgeofan, ond pus wordum cwed: 
‘‘Hu me elpéodige inwitwrasne, 
searonet, seowad! A ic symles wees 
on wega gehwam __ willan pines 65 
georn on mode; nu durh geohia sceal 
dzde fremman _—_swa pa dumban neat! 
pu ana canst _ ealra gehygdo, 
Meotud mancynnes, mod in hredre. 
Gif pin willa sie, _ wuldres aldor, 70 
pet me werlogan wpna ecgum, 
sweordum, aswebban, _ic béo sOna gearu 
to adréoganne _— pet Su, Drihten min, 
engla eadgifa,  edelleasum, | 
dugeta d#dfruma, deman wille. : 75 
Forgif mé to are, selmihtig God, 
léoht on pissum life, _— py 12s ic lungre scyle, 
ablended in burgum, efter billhete 
purh hearmcwide _heorugrdigra, 
ladra leodsceaSena,  leng prowian 80 
edwitsprzce. Ic to anum pe, 
middangeardes weard, mod stapolige, 
feeste fyrhélufan, ond pe, feeder engla, 
beorht bl#dgifa, biddan wille, | 
Set Su mé ne gescyrige mid scyldhetum, 85 
wérigum wrohtsmidum, on pone wyrrestan, 
_ dugota demend, dead ofer |eordan.”’ [f. 30>] 
63 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -beodge. — 64 MS., Th., Gn.2, Spr. ti, 437 (but seowad, 
seowiad? as second reading), B.. W. seodad; Gm., K., Gnu., Cos. (PBB. xxt, 8) 
seowad. — 66 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 8) géohda = géahda. —67 Gm., K. deda.— 71 Zz%., 


Gm. wefna.— 80 7h., Gn., and Spr. it, bor preowian. — 85 Gm. note, Gn. note 
scyldhatum?; 2. scild-, 2.2 scyld-. 


ANDREAS: 5 


fEfter pyssum wordum com wuldres tacen 
halig of heofenum, _—swylce hadre seg], 
tO pam carcerne; fr gecyded weard, go 
pet halig God _helpe gefremede. 
Da weard gehyred heofoncyninges stefn 
wrzetlic under wolcnum, _wordhléodres swég 
mézres peodnes; he his magupegne 
under hearmlocan _hélo ond frofre 95 
beadurofum abead _ beorhtan stefne : 
“Ic pe, Matheus, mine sylle 
sybbe under swegle. Ne beo 6u on sefan to forht, 
né on mode ne mum; __ic pe mid wunige 
ond pe alyse of pyssum leodubendum 100 
ond ealle pa menigo __ pe pe mid wuniaé 
on nearonedum. _pé is neorxnawang, 
blda beorhtost, boldwela fegrost, 
hama hyhtlicost, halegum mihtum 
torht ontjned;  pzr du tyres most 105 
to widan feore _—_—-willan brucan. 
Gepola péoda préa; _nis seo prah micel, 
pet pe werlogan  witebendum, 
synnige Surh searocreft, | swencan motan. 
Ic pe Andreas dre onsende 1IO 
to hléo ond to hrodre__—in pas h#denan burg ; 
he dé alysed of pyssum léeodhete. 
Is to pre tide  telmet hwile 
emne mid sdée _—seofon ond twentig 
nihtgerimes, pt du of néde most, 115 
sorgum geswenced, _sigore gewyrdod, 


89 ALS. segl; 7h., Gm., K., Gn., W. segl.—93 7h., Gm. word hleodres; Gm. 
places sweg in 1. 94°.—99 ATS. ne ne mum.— 101 MS. the second be written in 
above the line. —102 MS., Edd. neorxna wang.— 105 JZ. tires, B.2 tyres. — 10g 
MS., Edd. synne.— 112 Gm. alysed. 


6 ANDREAS 


hweorfan of hendum _in gehyld Godes.”’ 

Gewat him pa se halga helm elwihta, 

engla scyppend, to pam uplican 

€delrice. He is on riht cyning, 120 
stadolfest stVrend, in stowa gehwam. 


[11] 


Da wes Matheus  miclum onbryrded 
niwan stefne. Nihthelm toglad, 
lungre leorde;  leoht efter com, 
degredwoma. Dugu%d samnade, 125 
hzone hildfrecan, heapum prungon 
(gudsearo gullon,- garas hrysedon), 
bolgenmode, —__ under bordhréo%an. 
Woldon cunnian, hweder cwice lifdon 
. pape oncarcerne clommum feste 130 
hleoleasan wic _hwile | wunedon, [f. 314] 
hwylcne hie to te #rest mihton 
efter fyrstmearce feéores berz#dan. 
Heefdon hie on rune _— ond on rimcrefte 
awriten, walgr@dige, | wera endestef, 135 
hwenne hie to moOse metepearfendum 


117 MS., Edd hweorfest ; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 8) hweorfan.—118 MS. ge him, wth 
no indication of omission ; all Edd. gewat.—120 MS. rices, the lower part of the s 
erased ; so Nap.; W. after e of rice, a heavy period followed by a semicolon. But the 
MS. has plainly s, the comma beneath the partly erased letter indicating that tt ts to 
be removed. All Edd. eSelrice; Gn. note, ‘MS. eSel rices, eSel unflectierter datiy ?* 
—120 Ga. onriht.— 121 Zhe first section of the narrative in the MS. ends with 
gehwam. Space for one line is left vacant and the second section begins with a large 
capital D, followed by a smaller capital A. Hereafter, since the method of dividing 
the narrative into sections varies only in insignificant details, these divisions well not 
be described, but will be indicated by spacing and numbering in the text. —125 Th. 
dzegred woma. — 134 Gu. hi.— 134 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 8) omits on before rimcreefte. 
— 135 Stev. (PBB. x, 460) -gredge.— 136 MWS., Th. hwene; &. hwenne as MS, 
reading, B.zhwene. 7h, Gm. mete bearfendum. 


* ANDREAS 7 


on pzre werpeode = weordan sceoldon. 

Cirmdon caldheorte, cordor Odrum getang ; 

rede rzsboran _srihtes ne gimdon, 

Meotudes mildse; oft hira mod onwod 140 

under dimscuan - déofles larum, 

ponne hie unl#dra §eauedum gelyfdon. 

Hie 6a gemetton modes glawne, 

haligne hele, under heolstorlocan 

bidan beadurofne __ pees him beorht cyning, 145 

engla ordfruma, unnan wolde. 

Da wees first agan frumrz#denne 

pinggemearces _ butan prim nihtum, 

swa hit welwulfas awriten hefdon, 

pet hie banhringas abrecan pohton, 150 

lungre tol¥san _ lic ond sawle, 

ond ponne tod#lan dugude ond geogode, 

werum to wiste ond to wilpege, 

fges fl€schoman. Feorh ne bemurndan, 

greedige gudrincas, hu pes gastes si6 155 

zefter swyltcwale geseted wurde! 

Swa hie symble ymb pritig ping gehedon 

nihtgerimes; wes him néod micel, 

pet hie tobrugdon _ blddigum ceaflum 

fira fl#schoman _ him to foddorpege. 160 

_ pa wes gemyndig, se te middangeard 

gestadelode strangum mihtum, 

hu he in ellpeodigum yrmdum wunode, 

belocen leodubendum, _ pe oft his lufan adrég 

for Ebreum _ ond Israhelum ; 165 

138 7%., Gm., K., Gn. corder.— 142 K., Gn., B. eafedum. — 143 7h., Gm., A, 

Gn., B. gleawne; B.2 glawne.— 145 WS. wes, Edd. hwes; Bright (MLN. i, 80) 
pes.— 157 K. gehegdon.—158 ap. after nihtgerimes an erasure of one or two 


letters in the MS.— 163 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -beodgum. 7%., Gm., K., Gn. wunade, 
—164 MS., Edd. of; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9) oft. Gm., A. adreag. 


& 
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8 ANDREAS - 


swylce he Judea _— galdorcreeftum 

widstod stranglice. pa sio stefn geweard 
gehered of heofenum, _ pr se halga wer 

in Achaia, Andréas, wes; 

leode l#rde _on lifes weg. 

pa him cirebaldum __ cininga wuldor, 
Meotud mancynnes, modhord onléac, 
weoruda Drihten, ond pus wordum cwed: 
“Du scealt feran ond ferd l#dan, 

side gesecan, zr sylf#tan 

eard weardigad,  edel healdap 
mordorcreftum. Swa is p#re menigo peaw, 
[pet hie unctdra #ngum ne willad 

on pam folcstede f€ores geunnan, 

syddan manfulle on Mermedonia 

onfindad feasceaftne; — pr sceall feorhgedal, 
earmlic ylda cwealm, efter wyrpan. 

Dz#r ic seomian wat __ pinne sigebrOéor | 
mid pam burgwarum  bendum feestne. 


‘ Nu bid fore préo niht, _— pet he on pare peode sceal 


fore h@denra handgewinne 
purh gares gripe  gast onsendan, 
ellorfusne, butan du #r cyme.”’ 
fEdre him Andréas  agef andsware: 
‘“‘Hu meg ic, Dryhten min, _ ofer ‘déop gelad 
fore gefremman __ on feorne weg 
swa hreedlice,  heofona scyppend, 
wuldres waldend, §swa 6u worde becwist? 
Det meg engel pin ead geféran. 
Of heofenum con him holma begang, 


171 Gz. cirebealdum (ot as W. states cire bealdum); AZ. xote cynebaldum ? — 
174 ALS., Edd. frid; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9), Simons ( p. 379) ferd. — 181 7h., Gm., K, 


Gu, sceal.— 185 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9), Simons (p. 107) ofer for fore. 


ANDREAS | 9 


sealte s€stréamas ond swanrade, 
warodfaruéa gewinn ond weterbrogan, 
wegas Ofer widland. Ne synt mé winas cuée, 
eorlas elpeodige, ne pr @niges wat 
heleda gehygdo, née me hertstr#ta 200 
ofer cald weter cude sindon.”’ 
Him 6a ondswarude __ éce Dryhten: 


“Fala, Andréas! pet Su 4 woldest 
pees sidfeetes  s#%ne weorpan! 
Nis pet unéade _—eallwealdan Gode 205 


to gefremmanne _ on foldwege, 

Szt sio ceaster hider on pas cné€orisse 

under swegles gang  aseted wyrée, 

breogostol breme, mid pam burgwarum, 

gif hit worde becwié wuldres agend. _ 210 
Ne meaht 6u pees sidfeetes  s#ne weordan, | 

né on gewitte to wac, _— gif Su wel pencest 

wid pinne waldend wéere gehealdan, 

treowe tacen. Béo Su on tid gearu ; 

ne meg pes Zrendes = yiding wyrdan. 215 
Du scealt pa fore geferan ond pin feorh beran 

in gramra gripe, dr pe gudgewinn 

purh h#édenra _—ihildewoman, 

beorna beaducreft, geboden wyrded. 

Scealtu ninga mid #rdege, 220 
emne tO morgene, et meres ende 

céol ge|stigan ond on cald weter [f. 327] 
brecan ofer bedweg. Hafa bletsunge 


ofer middangeard mine, pzr du fére.”’ 


196 After the s of sealte, a blank space in the MS. caused by the erasure of one 
letter. MS. stearmas.—198 A/S., Edd. wegas and wid land, Guz.? widland. Cos. 
(PBB. xxt, 9) weras for winas.—199 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -peodge. — 203 Gn. 
Ea la.— 205 X. ealwealdan. — 213 Gm., K., WZ. wealdend.— 219 MS., Th., Gm. 
wyrdes. — 221 S#ev. (PBL. x, 459) morgne. 


10 ANDREAS 


Gewat him pa se halga healdend ond wealdend, 225 
upengla fruma, _edell s€can, 

middangeardes weard, pone m@ran ham, 

pzr sodfestra sawla moton 


efter lices hryre” _ lifes briican. 


[IIT] 


pa wes Zrende czdelum cempan 230 
aboden in burgum; _ne wes him blead hyge, 
ah he wes anrz#d ___ ellenweorces, 
heard ond higerof, _nalas hildlata, 
gearo, gude fram, to Godes campe. 
Gewat him paon uhtan mid zrdege 235 
ofer sandhleodu _t0 s#s warudée, ) 
priste on gepance, _ ond his pegnas mid, 
gangan on greote; _—garsecg hlynede, 
beoton brimstreamas. Se beorn wes on hyhte, 
sydpan he on warude = widfzedme scip 240 
modig gemette. pa com morgentorht 
béacna beorhtost ofer breomo snéowan, 
halig of heolstre; | heofoncandel blac 
ofer lagoflodas. He dr lidweardas, 
prymlice pry, pegnas [gemétte, | 245 
modiglice menn, on merebate 
sittan siéfrome, | swylce hie ofer s# comon. 
Pet wees Drihten sylf, | dugeta wealdend, 
éce elmihtig, mid his englum twam. 

227 MS. weird ; B. note, incorrectly as MS., weard.— 230 Gn. cempum, Gz.2 
cempan. — 233 &., Gu. nales. — 234 A. compe. — 236 M/S., Edd. farude.— 240 Gm. 
misprint fedme. — 241 ATS., Edd. morgen torht; Spr. 77, 264, Cos. (PBB. xxt, 9) 
morgentorht. — 242 A. bearhtost.— 245 Though there 1s no indication of an omis- 
sion in the MS., a word has evidently dropped out after pegnas. Th. notes the 


omission but supplies no word to fill it. K. gesc€awode, Gm., Gu., W., B. geseah; 
Suv. (PBL. x, 517) rejects both readings for metrical reasons and proposes gemétte. 


_ . ANDREAS ™. IS 
. ™.. 
Wéeron hie on gescirplan _scipferendum, 250 ° 
eorlas onlice  eéalidendum, . 
ponne hie on flodes fedm _ ofer feorne weg 
on cald weter ceolum lacad. 
Hie 8a gegrette, se de on preote stod, 
fus on farode, fgn reordade: | 255 


_“ Hwanon comon ge __céolum Iidan, 
macreftige menn, on merepissan, 
ane zgflotan? §hwanon éagorstream 
ofer yéa gewealc —_ eowic _brohte?’”’ 

Him 8a ondswarode zlimihti God, 260 
swa pet ne wiste, sé de pees wordes bad, 
hwet sé manna wes medelhégendra, 
pe hé pr on warode _—[ widpingode: [f. 32>] 
“We of Marmedonia mée#gée syndon 
feorran geferede; _is mid flode ber 265 
on hranrade _héahstefn naca, | 
snellic s€mearh, snide bewunden, 

Odpzet we pissa leoda _land gesohton, 
were bewrecene, swa us wind fordraf.” 

Him pa Andréas eéadmod oncwed : 270 
‘‘Wolde ic pe biddan, __ peh ic pe béaga lft, 
sincweoréunga, syllan meahfe, 
pet du us gebrohte vante Bele, 
hea hornscipe, ofer hweles edel 
on px#re mzgde; bid dé mieord wid God, 275 
peet pu us on lade liée weorée.”’ 


251 Zh. eorlum. Gz. anlice.— 255 A7S., Edd. fregn; Gn. note ‘fregn = interro- 
gationem ?” Spr. i, 337 ‘fregn = Frage? oder ist hier fregn Parenthese (so erfuhr 
ich)?’ Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9) fegn.—257 7h. ma creftige, ote mere-creftige ? 
Sweet (Dict. p. 171) mxgen-? — 260 AVS. zlmihti, standing at end of a line; 7h, 
Gm., K., Gu. elmihtig. — 261 Gm., K., Al. se pas. — 262 JAS. meSel hegendra. — 
263 X. ba (trans., ‘whom he there, etc.). Gn. wid pingode. — 267 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 
9), Stmons p. 130 sunde. — 268 ALS. hiss; G2., incorrectly as MS., Ris. —27\ MS, 
biddan inserted above the Line. Gm., K. peah. 
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10 ANDREAS 


Eft him ondswarode eéelinga hejm 
of Ydlide, | engla scippend : 
‘Ne magon pzr gewunian _—widférende, 
ne |-#r elpeodige _—eardes brucaé, 280 
ah in pare ceastre cwealm prowiad, 
pa de feorran pyder _feorh gelzédap ; 
ond pu wilnast nu ofer widne mere, 
pet du on pa f¥gde _—ipine feéore spilde? ” 
Him pa Andreas agef ondsware: 285 
“Usic lust hweted on pa leodmearce, 
mycel modes hiht, to p#re mzran byrig, 
peoden Iéofesta, gif du us pine wilt 
on merefarode miltse gecyéan.” 
Him ondswarode — engla peoden, 290 
neregend fira, of nacan stefne: 
“We ode estlice mid us willad 
ferigan freolice _ofer fisces bed 
efne to pam lande _s pr pe lust myned 
to gesecanne, syd6an ge eowre a 295 
gafulredenne agifen habbad, 
sceattas gescrifene, | swa €ow scipweardas, 
aras ofer YSbord, unnan willad.” 
Him pa ofstlice Andréas wid, 
winepearfende, wordum mézlde: « 300 
‘‘ Nzebbe ic f@ted gold _ne feohgestréon, 
welan née wiste née wira gespann, 
landes né locenra béeaga, _—ipeet ic pe mege lust ahwettan, 


willan in worulde, swa 6u worde becwist.”’ 

280 Szev. (PBB. x, 460) -beodge. — 282 XK. pider.— 285 Zh. misprint ages. — 
286 A. hweted. — 287 A. bzrre. — 288 MS. Sus, Edd. Su us. — 293 M. bad. 
— 298 MS., Edd. aras, except Gu.2, C. ara. — 300 MS., Th., Gm., K., B., W. wine 
pearfende. — 301 W. as MS. feeced, but Nachtr. feted; Map. plainly feted. 7%., 
B. feced; Gm., K., M. fetedgold; Gu., W., C., Bright (MLN. ii, 80) feted gold. 

— 303 Schroer (Eng. Stud. x, 121) and Siev. \PBB. x, 314) would omit landes ne, 


a 
——. — 


a ee ee 
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ANDREAS . J5 


Him pa beorna breogo, fpr he on bolcan set, 305 
ofer waroda geweorp widpingode: 
|‘ Hu geweard pe pes, wine leéofesta, [f. 337] 
Set du s#beorgas secan woldes, 
merestreama gemet, madmum bedzled, 
ofer cald cleofu’ céoles néosan? : 310 
Nafast pe to frofre on farodstrzte 
hlafes wiste né hlutterne 
drync to dugode? _Is se drohtaé strang 
pam pe lagolade lange cunnap.” 

Da him Andreas __ purh ondsware, 315 
wis on gewitte, | wordhord onleac : 
“Ne gedafenad ps, nii pé Dryhten geaf® f qeak 
welan ond wiste ond woruldspéde, 
det SU ondsware mid oferhygdum, 
séce sarcwide; __ selre bid ghwam, 320 
pet hé eadmedum _ ellorfusne 
oncnawe cudlice, swa pet Crist bebead, 
peoden prymfest. | Wé his pegnas synd 
gecoren tO cempum.  Hé is cyning on riht, 
wealdend ond wyrhta wuldorprymmes, 325 
an ece God _ eallra gesceafta, 
swa hé ealle befehd anes crefte, 
hefon ond eordan, halgum mihtum, 
Sigora selost. He det sylfa cwed, 
feeder folca gehwes, ond us feran het 330 
geond ginne grund ___ gasta streonan : 
‘Farad nu geond ealle = eoréan scéatas 


emne swa wide swa weter bebuges, 


306 Gn. wid pingode. — 309 MS. bedzleS. — 310 MZ. calde. — 312 MS. the first 
t of-hlutterne written in above the line. — 319 Gm., M. oferhygdum. — 323 MS., 
Gm; We is. — 328 Gm., K., Gn. heofon. — 329 C. note suggests sellend for sélost. 
=: 332 MS. plainly. sceatas, the c corrected from at; so also Nap.; B..W.as MS. 
and in text sceattas, W. Nachtr. sceatas; Gm., K., Gn., C. sceatas. 


1O ANDREAS 


odde stedewangas _ str#te gelicgap ; 

bodiad zfter burgum __ beorhtne geléafan 335 

ofer foldan fedm; _ic €ow freodo healde. 

Ne durfan ge on pa fore fraetwe l#dan, 

gold né seolfor; ic Gow goda gehwes 

on €owerne agenne dom ___ ést ahwette.’ 

Nu 6u seolfa miht _—_si6 userne 340 

gehyran hygepancol; _ic sceal hrade cunnan, 

hweet [Su us todugudum —_ gedon wille.” [f. 33>] 
Him pa ondswarode  éce Dryhten: 

‘‘Gif gé syndon pegnas _— pees pe prym 2hof 

ofer middangeard, swa ge mé secgap, 345 

ond gé gehéoldon pet Gow _se halga béad, 

ponne ic Gow mid geféan _ferian wille 

ofer brimstréamas, swa gé bénan sint.” 

pa in céol stigon _collenfyrhde, 

ellenrofe; x#ghwylcum weard 350 

on merefarosde mod geblissod. 


[IV] 


Da ofer YSa geswing Andréas ongann 
merelisendum _miltsa biddan 
wuldres aldor, ond pus wordum cwed: 
‘“‘Forgife pe Dryhten domweordunga, 355 
willan in worulde — ond in wuldre bizd, 
Meotud manncynnes,  swa OU mé hafast 
on pyssum sidfete  sybbe gecyded!”’ 


334 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9) stedewanga. — 337 Gm., K., M. durfon, Gm. as MS. 
durfan; JJ. note burfon. — 340 Gn. meaht. — 342 AZS. dugudum. — 343 MS. ece; 
W. wce.— 346 K. places the hemistich after geheoldon. — 354 7h. cwed. — 356 

Th., Gm. K., Gn. on worulde. — 358 B. sibbe, B? sybbe. 


ANDREAS 15 


Geszt him pase halga helmwearde néah, 
edele be edelum. Aéfre ic ne hyrde 360 
pon cymlicor céol gehladenne 
héahgestréonum. Heled in s#ton, 
péodnas prymfulle, —_ pegnas wlitige. 
Da reordode rice péoden, 
€éce elmihtig, heht his engel gan, 365 
mzrne magupegn, ond mete syllan, 
fréfran féasceafte  ofer flodes wylm, 
pet hie pé Gad mihton __ofer Yéa gepring 
drohtap adréogan. pa gedréfed wear%, 
onhréred hwelmere; _hornfisc plegode, 370 
glad geond garsecg, ond se gr#ga mw 
welgifre wand; | wedercandel swearc, 
windas wéoxon, wzgas grundon, 
|stréamas styredon, _strengas gurron, [f. 34] 
wdo gewatte. Weteregsa stod 375 
préata prydum; pegnas wurdon 
: acolmode; nig ne wénde, 
aa: pet hé lifgende land begéte, 
para pe mid Andréas _ on éagorstréam 


céol gesohte. Nees him cud pa gyt, 380 
. hwa pam szflotan sund wisode. 
; | Him pa se halga on holmwege 


| ofer argeblond Andréas pa git, 
pegn péodenhold, _ panc geszgde, 
| ricum r#sboran, _— pa hé gereordod wes: 385 


359 US., Edd. holm-; Cos. (PBB. xxt, g) holm = helm, as iz 796%. ‘ Wol eu 
andern, — 360 W. after hyrde a letter, probably g, has been erased in the MS. — 
362 Th. Gm., K,, B. inseton.— 367 MWS. 7h. Gm. K., W., B. feasceaftne; 
Gn., Cos. (PBB. xxi, 9) feasceafte. — 368 Gu. hi. Gm. misprint ead. — 375 Cos. 
(PBB. xxi, 9) wada gewealce? Simons ( p. 148) wedo = weda. — 382 7h. wa for 
pa. — 384 US., 7h., Gn. peoden hold; Gm., K., M. beodne hold, Gn2, Spr.ii, 586, 
W., B., C. peodenhold. 
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‘De pissa swesenda sddfest Meotud, 

lifes léohtfruma, _léan forgilde, 

weoruda waldend, _ ond pé wist gife, 

heofonlicne hlaf, swa du hyldo wid mé 

ofer firigendstréam  fréode gecYédest ! 390 

Nu synt gepréade pegnas mine, 

geonge gudrincas; garsecg hlymme%d, 

geofon géotende; _—grund is onhréred, 

déope gedréfed; dugud is geswenced, 

modigra m#gen myclum gebysgod.” 395 
Him of helman oncwzed  heleda Scyppend: 

‘‘Lzt nu geferian _flotan utserne, 

lid to lande _ ofer lagufzesten, 

ond ponne gebidan __ beornas pine, 

aras on earde, hwenne du eft cyme.” 400 
Edre him pa eorlas agéfan ondsware, 

pegnas prohthearde; _ pafigan ne woldon, 

det hie forléton _zet lides stefnan 

léofne lareow ond him land curon: 

‘‘ Hwider hweorfad wé _hilafordléase, . 405 

géomormode, _gode orfeorme, 

synnum wunde, — gif wé swicad pé? 

Wé biod lade —_on landa gehwam, 

folcum fracode, _ ponne fira |bearn,  [f. 34] 

ellenrofe, ht besittap, . 410 

hwylc hira sélost symle gelz#ste 

hlaforde zt hilde, ponne hand ond rond 


389 7h. as MS. -lice, text -licne; so Gm., K., Gn.— 390 Gm. K., M. firigen- 
stream. — 393 J/S., 7h., Gm., W. heofen; K,, Gn, B. C. Cos. (PBB. xxi, g) 


geofon; cf. 1508", 1585°. — 394 W. as MS. dugud. — 395 B. miclum. — 396 AGS, . 


Edd. holme; Gu. note of helme; Spr. #4, g¢ holm, ‘der Helm des Schiffes, w 


Steuerruder ?’ C. note Perbase 4— halman, the helws of the shép’ ; Sima 
p. 76 holm = helm, ‘ ™. agefon, B.* agefan. — 40 
Gm. hlaforlease. - ; Ge., B. gode, C. God 


—411 X. sels 
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on beaduwange __ billum forgrunden 
get niéplegan  nearu prowedon.”’ ° 
pa reordade __ rice péoden, 415 
werfest cining, word stunde ahof: 
“Gif Su pegn sie —_— prymsittendes, 
wuldorcyninges, swa Su worde becwist, 
rece pa gerynu, . hii hé reordberend 
lzrde under lyfte. Lang is pés sidfeet 420 
ofer fealuwne flod; fréfra pine 
mzcgas on mode. Mycel is nu géna 
lad ofer lagustréam, _land swive feorr 
tO ges€canne; _—sund is geblonden, 
grund wid gréote. God éade meg | 425 
headolisendum _helpe gefremman.”’ | 
Ongan pa gléawlice _—gingran sine, 
wuldorspédige weras, | wordum trymman: 
‘‘Gé pet gehogodon, _— pa gé on holm stigon, 
pet gé on fara folc feorh gel#ddon, 430 
ond for Dryhtnes lufan _déa® prowodon, 
on Atlmyrcna  6édéelrice 
sawle gesealdon. _Ic peet sylfa wat, 
pet tis gescylded = scyppend engla, 
weoruda Dryhten. Weteregesa sceal, 435 
gedyd ond gedréatod _—purh prYécining, 
lagu lacende, _—ilidra wyréan. 
Swa geszlde iu, pzet wé on s#bate 
ofer warudgewinn #weda cunnedan, 
farodridende. Frécne puhton 440 


e 

413 MS. fore grunden; 7%., W. foregrunden. — 420 Gm., K., M. beos. — 423 

Tk., Gm., M. \aB. K. feor.— 424 MS., Th. Gm. Ki, AL, B., W., C. sand; Gu., 

Cos. (PBB. xxi, 10) sund. — 425 Gx. note grand? for grund. — 426 Gm. misprint, 

Mf. heado-; C. héaSo., ‘perhaps for heahdo-.’ — 433 IV. after sylfa a letter erased 

ie. tha MS.— 438 K. bat. — 439 AX, Gn. wada. W. as A/S. cunedan, Nachtr. 
cq wdan.—440 Gm., M7, -ridende. © 
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egle éalada;  éagorstréamas 

béoton bordstzedu; brim oft oncwd, 

y6 Oderre. Hwilum upp astod 

of brimes bosme _[on bates feedm [f. 35] 
egesa ofer Volid. Atlmihtig pzr, . 445 
‘Meotud mancynnes, on merepyssan 

beorht basnode. Beornas wurdon 

forhte on mode; __frides wilnedon, 

miltsa to m#rum. pa séo menigo ongan 

clypian on céole; = cyning sOna aras, 450 
engla eadgifa, ydum stilde, 

weteres welmum,  windas préade ; 

sz sessade, smylte wurdon 

merestreama gemeotu. Da ure mod ahloh 

syddan wé ges€gon __ under swegles gang 4 55 
windas ond w#gas ond weterbrogan 

forhte gewordne for Fréan egesan. 

Forpan ic €ow to sode __ secgan wille, 

pet n#fre forléted lifgende God 

eorl on eordan, _ gif his ellen déah.” 460 
Swa hléodrode _—halig cempa, 

Séawum gepancul; _ pegnas lz#rde 

Gadig Oreta, _eorlas trymede, 

oddet hie semninga slp oferéode, 

méSe be meste. Mere sweoderade, 465 
yoa ongin eft oncyrde, 

hréoh holmpracu. pa pam halgan weard 


efter gryrehwile = gast geblissod. 


442 Gn.2, Spr. 2, 145, Simons ( p. 18) briin for brim. A. eft. — 445 7%., Gm., M. 
yolid. — 452 7h., Gm. windes, Gm. note windes preate, or (note to /. 45.3) windas 
preade. — 453 A/S., 7h., Gm. sees essade; Gm. note (1) ses essadon, (2) se essade 
(3) sxe sessade.— 458 Gm., K., Gn. omit to.— 459 Gm. misprint forleted. 
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[Vv] 


Ongan 6a reordigan  rdum snottor, 
wis on gewitte,  wordlocan onspéonn : 
“Nzfre ic s#lidan  sélran métte, 
macreftigran, pees de mé pynced, 
rowend rofran,  rzdsnotterran, 
wordes wisran. Ic wille pé, 
eorl unforcud, anre nu géna 475 
béne biddan, _ péah ic pé béaga lft, 
sincweordunga, _syllan mihte, 
ftedsinces:  wolde ic fréondscipe, 
péoden pryml[fest, pinne, gif ic mehte, [f. 3 >) 
begitan godne. Jes du gife hleotest, _-480 
haligne hyht on heofonprymme, 
gif du lidwérigum  1arna pinra 
este wyrdest. Wolde ic anes to 6e, 
cynerof hele’,  craftes néosan : 

Set Su me get#hte, nu pe tir cyning 485 
ond miht forgef, | manna scyppend, 

hu 6u wgflotan were bestemdon, 

séhengeste, sund wisige. 

Ic wes on gifede iu ond nu [pa] 

syxtyne sidum on szbate, | 490 
mere hrerendum mundum fréorig, 


473 7h., Gm., K., Gn. rorend (K. trans. ‘rower’), Gn. Spr. ti, 984 rorend a 
scribal error for rowend? — 478 W. between freond and scipe, a letter erased in 
the MS.— 479 MS. pine; 7h. as MS. pine, ze. binne. 7h., Gm., K., Gn. mihte. 
— 482 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -wergum. — 483 MS., 7h., Gm., K., Gn., B. est; Gu, 
Zupitza (Angl. iti, 769), Siev. (PBB. x, 517), Bright (MLN. ii, 80), W., C. este. — 
485°—486° Cos. (PBB. xxi, ro) nu pe tircyning || ba miht forgef.— 487 Gm., K” 
bestemdan. — 489° Gx. note gifeS = geofon? Spr. 7, 506 on gifeSe, ungefahr ? — 
489° Siev. (PBB. x, 517) notes that the half-line is too short; Holthausen (Angl. 
xitt, 357) reads iu ond nupa; Bright (MLN. 2, 80) pa iu ond nu.— 4gt Wrane 
erased between mere and hrerendum; A. merehrerendum. 
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€agorstreamas (is dys ane ma), 
swa ic @fre ne geseah  nigne mann, 
prySbearn heleda, __ pe gelicne, 
steoran ofer stefnan. Streamwelm hwiled, 495 
béatep brimstztdo; is pés bat ful scrid, 
é ‘ 
fered famigheals, fugole gelicost 
glided on geofone. Ic georne wat, 
pet ic fre ne geseah __ ofer Ydlade 
on s#leodan _ syllicran creft. 500 
Is pon geliccost swa hé on landsceare 
stille stande, pr hine storm ne meg, 
wind awecgan, né weterflodas 
brecan brondstefne; hwedere on brim snowed 
snel under segle. Diu eart seolfa geong, 505 
wigendra hléo, nalas wintrum frdd, 
hafast 4eh on fyrhde,  farodlacende, 
eorles ondsware; 2#ghwylces canst 
worda for worulde __ wislic andgit.” 
Him ondswarode  éce Dryhten: | 510 
‘““Oft pet geszled, pst we on szlade, 
scipum under scealcum, _|ponne scéor cymes, __[f. 364] 
494 MS., Edd. hele; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 10) heleSa.— 495 Gm., K., Gn. hwiled ; 
Gn.2, Spr. it, 117, B., C. hwiled.— 496 AZS., Edd. beatab; Spr. 1, 106, Holthausen 
(PBB. xvi, 550) beateb. A, B. brim stedo (W. zncorrectly ascribes also brimstggdo 
to B.). Gm., K. peos. MS., 7h., W., C. ful scrid; Gm., K. fulscryd; Gm. wete, 
Gn., B. fulscrid. — 497 Gm. fered; K. fared. — 498 Gm., K. geofene. — 499 VS., 
Th. Gm., K., Gn., B., W. ySlafe; Gu. Nachtr. and Gun.2, Cos. (PBB. xxi, 12), 
C. ySlade. — soo MS., Th. se leodan; Gm., K.s% l%dan. — 501 7%., Gm., K., En., 
B. gelicost. MS. plainly lansceare; 7%., W. as MS. lansceape (but W. Nacktr. 
lansceare) ; Zh. text, as MS.; Gm. (-seeape, misprint), K., Gu.. W., B., C. land- 
sceape; Cos. (PBB. xxi, rz) \andsceare. ZThe syllable \an- stands at end of a line 
in the MS. Cf. 684", 1229°.— 504 Gu. brontstefne, Gu.2, Spr. 1, 176 brondstezfne ; 
Cos. (PBB. xxi, 17) brontstefn[nje. B. as AS. sneowed, 2.2 snowed; Gm., K., 
Gn., B., C. sneoweS.— 507 AS.,,Edd. be. Gm., K. -lacendes. Wap., on the left 


margin of the page in the MS., the word \eof. — 512 Folio 35% ends with scealcum. 
Th. thinks a leaf has been cut out; but the other Edd. print without interruption ; 


S AP". , 
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brecad ofer bedweg _ brimhengestum. 
Hwilum us on Ydum __ earfodlice 
ges#led on swe, _peh wé sid nesan, 515 
frectne geferan. Flodwylm ne meg 
manna z@nigne ofer Meotudes ést 
lungre gelettan; ah him lifes geweald, 
sé de brimu binded, _ briine joa 
Syd ond préatad. He peodum sceal 520 
racian mid rihte, sé de rodor ahof 
ond gefestnode folmum sinum, 
worhte ond wredede, = wuldras fylde 
beorhtne boldwelan; swa gebledsod weard 
engla €6el_ _— purh his anes miht. 525 
Forpan is gesyne, soo orgete, 
cud oncnawen, _— pet 6U cyninges eart 
pegen gepungen, _— prymsittendes, 
forpan pe sona_ _s@holm oncnéow, 
garsecges begang, pet du gife hefdes 530 
. haliges gastes. | Hern eft onwand, 
aryda geblond; _egesa gestilde, 
widfedme wg; weedu swedorodon 
seodpan hie ongeton  pzt de God hefde 
wre bewunden, se de wuldres blz#d 535 
gestasolade strangum mihtum.”’ 
pa hléodrade __halgan stefne 
“cempa collenferhé, cyning wyrdude, 
wuldres waldend, ond pus wordum cwed : 
““Wes du gebledsod, brego mancynnes, 540 
Dryhten H&lend! A pin dom lyfad! 
515 Zad. sidnesan, except K. sid nesen, and B. sid nesan (W. incorrectly ascribes 
siSnesan fo B.).— 521 Gm., K. redan for racian. — 523 7h., Gm., K., Gu. wuldres. 
— 526 7h. ongeten. — 531 7%. herneft.— 532 A7S., 7h., Gm., K. ar yda.— 535 


MS. bewunde. — 538 7h. wyrdude, ‘ apparently an error for wer-Seodte? — yoy Gm., 
K. wealdend. 
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Ge neh ge feor __is pin nama hilig, 
wuldre gewlitegad § ofer werpéoda, 
miltsum gemzrsod. Négenig manna is 


under heofonhwealfe, heledacynnes, *« s.0an 


Sette areccan meg ode rim wite 
hii Srymlice,. _ péoda |baldor, [f. 36>, 
gasta geocend, _ pine gife dzlest. 
Hiuru is gesyne, sawla nergend, 
peet SU pissum hysse hold gewurde 550 
ond hine geongne  geofum wyrdodest, 
wis on gewitte ond wordcwidum. 
Ic et efenealdum #fre ne mette 
on modsefan mi~aran snyttro.” 
Him 34 of céole oncwed cyninga wuldor, 555 
fregn fromlice fruma ond ende: 
‘Saga, pances gleaw _—ipegn, gif Su cunne, 
hu det gewurde be werum twéonum, 
pet 6a arleasan inwidpancum, 
Iudéa cynn _- wid Godes bearne 560 
ahof hearmcwide. Heled unsézlige 
no zr gel¥fdon _in hira liffruman, 
grome gealgmode, pet he God wére, 
peah Se he wundra feala weorodum gecyYéde, 
sweotulra ond gesynra;  synnige ne mihton 565 
oncnawan pet cynebearn, sé de acenned weard 
to hléo ond to hrodre heleda cynne, 

546 Gn. note mege?— 547 Gm. misprint nu.— 550 W. e of hysse written upon 
an erasure.— 552 MS. wis ongewitte. 7h., Gm., K., Gn.2, B., Bright (MLN. 72, 
8&7) wis on gewitte; Gz. wisan gewitte; W. wison gewitte.— 553 7h. xfen-.— 
556 A, B. fruman; B.2 fruma.— 557 W. a discoloration in the MS. partially 
covers seven lines, especially the words gif (557), tweonti (558), ar (559), wid, bearne 
(560). These words are only faintly legible in the reproduction. — 559 Cos. (PBB. 
xxt, 12) reads Sxt arlease.— 561 Siev. (PBB. x, g60) unselge.— 562 W. AS. 


doubtfully no or ne; Nap. plainly no; the reproduction is not clearly legible ; all 
Edd. no, except B. ne.— 564 Gm., K. fela. K. gecydde. 


oe 
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eallum eordwarum. /#pelinge wéox 
word ond wisdom, ah hé para wundyra 4, 
domagende, dézl n@nigne 570 
frtre peode  beforan cyéde.”’ 
Him 3a Andréas  agef andsware: 
‘‘Hu mihte pet gewyréan _in werpéode, 
pet du ne gehyrde H#lendes miht, 
gumena leofost, hu he his gif cydde 57 5 
geond woruld wide, wealdendes bearn? 
Sealde he dumbum gesprec, deéafe gehYrdon, 
healtum ond hréofum _shyge blissode, 
da pe limseoce _ lange wron, 
werige, wanhale, witum gebundene, | 580 
zefter burhstedum __ blinde geségon ; 
swa |hé on grundwege gumena cynnes [£.377] 
manige missenlice men of déade 
worde awehte. Swylce hé éac wundra feala 
cynerof cydde _ purh his crzeftes miht. 585 
Hé gehalgode for heremzgene 
win of wetere ond wendan het, 
beornum to blisse, on pa beteran gecynd. 
Swylce he afedde _— of fixum twam 
ond of fif hlafum _fira cynnes 590 
fif Susendo;  fédan ston, 
reonigmode, _—reste gefegon, 
werige efter wade, wiste pegon, 
menn on moldan, swa him gemedost wes. 
Nu du miht gehyran, _hyse leofesta, 595 
hu us wuldres weard wordum ond d#dum 
‘SQ Gn. and for ah.— 570 MS., Edd. dom agende. ASS., Edd. enigne. — 573 
: <t.s MS. gebyrdan.— 575 Gn. gife; Gw.2, Spr. 7, 505, gif. — 580 Siev. (PBB. x, 
&ebundne. — 582 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 12) -wege. — 592 MS., Th., Gm. (alternative 


Mig), kK. W., B. reomigmod; Gz. note, Siev. (PBB. x, 506\ réonigmod. — 
a 4. K. wede; Gu., Gn. wee. 
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lufode in life, | ond purh Jare spéon 

to pam feegeran gefean, pr freo moton, 

éadige mid englum, _ eard weardigan, 

pa se efter déade Dryhten séecad.” 600 


[VI] 


Da gen wéges weard _wordhord onléac, 
beorn ofer bolcan, __ beald reordade: 
‘‘ Miht Su me gesecgan, _— pet _ic sod wite, 
hwesder wealdend pin wundor on eordan, 
pa he gefremede _nalas feam sidum, 60 5 
folcum to frofre beforan cYydéde, 
pr bisceopas ond boceras 
ond ealdormenn ht bes#ton, 
mzvdelhzgende?  Mé pet pinced, 
det hie for #fstum inwit syredon 610 
purh déopne gedwolan;  déofles larum 
heled hynfuse hyrdon to georne, 
wradum wzrlogan. Hie seo wyrd beswac, 
forleolc ond forl#rde. Nu hie lungre sceolon, 
werige mid wérigum,  wrece prowian, 615 
biterne bryne on |banan fadme.’\ [f. 37>] 
Him 6a Andreas _agef ondsware : 
“Secge ic 3€ tO sode, det he swide oft 
beforan fremede _folces rswum 
wundor zfter wundre on wera gesieh®e ; 620 
599 W. a discoloration in the MS., covering -se ms -fode in life 4 burh 
(597), beer (598). Plainly -legible in the reproduction.— 601 Edd. weges (K. fr. 
‘ruler of the wave’); cf. 672*.— 607 Gm., K. biscopas. — 608 Gm., K.-men. Gm. 
zht.— 609 Gm., K., Gn. -hegende; Gz.? -hégende.—614 A., B. incorrectly as 
MS. ferleolc; B.? forleolc.— 615 Gm. wrece; XK. wrace. — 616 Sev. (PBB. x, 496) 


bitterne. W. on f. 37° are numerous blots, probably caused by acids, but the text ts 
nowhere iMegible. —618 Gm., K. Sage for Secge. 
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swylce déogollice | Dryhten gumena 
folcr#d fremede, _swa hé to fride hogode.”’ 
Him ondswarode eéelinga helm : 
‘‘Miht du, wis heled, §wordum gesecgan, 
maga mode rof, megen pa hé cydde, 625 
déormod on digle, %a mid Dryhten oft, 
rodera rdend, _—iriine beszxton?” 
Him pa Andréas _ondsware @gef : 
“ Hweet frinest 6u me, _fréa léofesta, 
wordum wrz#tlicum, ond peh wyrda gehwzre 630 
purh snyttra creft sod oncnawest?”’ 
Da git him wges weard widpingode: 
‘Ne frine ic 5é€ for téle né durh teoncwide 
on hranrade, ac min hige blissa6, 
wynnum wridads, _— purh pine wordlede, 635 
zdelum éecne. Né eom ic ana det, 
ac manna gehwam mod bid on hyhte, 
fyrhd afréfred, pam pe feor ode néah 
on mode geman, _hu se maga fremede, 
godbearn on grundum. Gastas hweorfon, 640 
sohton siéfrome = swegles dreamas, | 
engla edel = purh pa edelan miht.” 
Edre him Andréas _agef ondsware : 
‘“Nu ic on pe sylfum sod oncnawe 
wisdomes gewit, wundorcrefte 645 
sigesped geseald (snyttrum blowesd 
beorhtre blisse _ bréost innanweard), 
nu ic pe sylfum _—_ secgan wille 
* Cos. (PBB. xxi, 12) suggests to frioSe hogde. — 630 M/S., Edd. pe (at end of 
in the MS.) ; Bright (MLN. i, 82) beh = peah. Srev. (PBL. x, 485) gehwem, 
(PBB. xxi, 12) gehwes, for gehwere.— 631 Gm., A. snyttru.— 632 Gz. 
ingode. — 633 7h. as MS. frime, text frine. — 633° WS., Gn., B. nu for ne. — 


®. hyge.— 635 Gm., K. wordlede.— 637 MS. gehwem; Edd. gehwam, 
e B. gehwem.— 640 Gm., A. hwurfon.— 645 A. -crafte. 
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oor ond ende, _swa ic pes zdelinges 
word ond wisdOm on wera gemote 
purh his sylfes mud symle gehyrde. 
Oft gesamnodon _ side herigeas, 

folc unmzte, to Fréan dome, 

per hie hyrcnodon __haliges Iare. 

Donne eft gewat exdelinga helm, 
beorht bledgifa, in bold O@er, 

dzr him togenes, God herigende, 

to 38am medelstede manige cOmon, 
snottre selerdend; symble gefegon, 
beornas blidheorte, burhweardes cyme. 
Swa geszlde iu, pet se sigedema 
férde, Fréa mihtig ; c nes pzr folces ma 
on siéfate, sinra léoda, 
nemne ellefne orettmeegas, ’ 
geteled tireadige; he wees twelfta sylf, 
pa we becomon ___ td pam cynestole, 
pr getimbred wes tempel Dryhtnes, 
héah ond horngeap, heledum gefrege, 
wuldre gewlitegod. Huscworde ongan 
purh inwitdanc __ ealdorsacerd 

herme hyspan, hordlocan onspéon, 


wroht webbade; he on gewitte oncnéow, 


650 


[f. 38] 


655 


660 


665 


67> 


649 Gm., Gn., K., B. or. — 657 Gm. to genes. — 658 K. misprint eomon. — 659 
Th., Gm., Gn., K. snottere. 7h., Gm. sele redend. Edd. symble (adv.), except Gn.7 
symblé (s#st.) : ‘im Glossar ist die Stelle unter symbel (festivitas, etc.) nachzutrageré 
und unter symble, adv., 2u streichen.’ —660 W. the two letters after bi- illegible Ff 
Nap. reads -i8. In the reproduction a rectangular blot extends down the right sidé 
of f. 38° from the fourth to the tenth line and across the ninth and tenth lines to thé 
middle of the page, all of which space ts illegible. — 663 K., B. -fete; B.2 -fate.— 
664 K., BZ. elleffne; 2.2 ellefne.— 665 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -eadge.— 667 W. and 
Nachir, the first e of getimbred sllegible in the MS.; Nap. legibly but not clearly, 
atrimbred (misprint for atimbred ?).— 669 Gn. us worde, Spr. 7, 772 huscworde ; 


Simons ( p. 82, citing Trautmann) isic worde. — 672 MS. gewitte. 
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pet we sodfestes swade folgodon, 

l#ston larcwide; _—he lungre ahof 

wooe widerhydig wean onblonden: 675 
‘Hweet! gé syndon earme _ ofer ealle menn; 

wadad widlastas, | weorn geférad 

earfodsiéa, _ellpeodiges nu 

butan leodrihte larum hyrad, 

eadiges orhlytte  zdeling cyda%, 680 
secgad sodlice, pst mid suna meotudes . 

drohtigen deghwzmlice. - Pet is duguéum evs, 

hwanon pam ordfruman e6elu onwocon ; 

he wees afeded _—on pysse folcsceare, 

cildgeong acenned mid his cnéomagum ; 685 
pus syndon haten  hamsittende, 

feeder ond modur, _—ipees wé gefreegen habbad 

| purh modgemynd, , Maria ond Ioséph. [f. 38>] 
Syndon him on eselum Odére twégen 

beornas geborene, -brodorsybbum, 690 
suna Idsephes, Simon ond I[acob.’ 

Swa hleodrodon _heleda r#swan, 

dugoé domgeorne, dyrnan pohton 

Meotudes mihte. Man eft gehwearf, 

yfel endeléas, péér hit #r aras. 695 


[VIT] 


‘pa se peoden gewat pegna heape 
fram pam meselstede mihtum geswited, 
dugeta Dryhten, —sécan digol land. 
676 B. sindon. — 682 M/S. drohtigen. A’. -hwamlice. — 689 B. sindon. X. omits 
on.— 690 W. the final e of geborene indistinct in the MS. — 693 W.’s statement, 
Gm. dugoddomgeorne (also 1. 878), applies only to Gm.’s note, not to his text. — 


695 W. a letter erased in the MS. between yfel and ende-.— 696 7h. heare for 
heape; Gm., XK. hearra; Gu. as emendation heape. 
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He purh wundra feala on pam westenne 

crefta gecydde,  paet hé wees cyning on riht 700 
ofer middangeard, megene geswised, 

waldend ond wyrhta wuldorprymmes, 

an éce God _ eallra gesceafta. 

Swylce he oderra = unrim cydde 

wundorworca on wera gesyhée. 705 
« Syppan eft gewat Odre side 

getrume mycle, pet hé in temple gestod, 

wuldres aldor. Wordhléodor astag 

geond heahreeced; _haliges lare 

synnige ne swulgon, _peah he sOdra swa feala 710 
tacna gecyéde, _—pér hie to segon. 

Swylce he wrztlice | wundor agreefene, 

anlicnesse _ engila sinra 

geseh, sigora Frea, _on seles wage, 

on twa healfe _torhte gefrzetwed, 715 
wlitige geworhte. Hé worde cwxd: 

‘Dis is anlicnes engelcynna 

pes bremestan [pe] mid pam burgwarum 

in p#re ceastre is; | Cheruphim et Seraphim 

pa on swegeldréamum syndon nemned ; 720 
fore onsyne écan Dryhtnes 

standad |stidferde, stefnum herigad, [f. 397] 
halgum hléodrum, heofoncyninges prym, Oo 
Meotudes mundbyrd. Her amearcod is 

haligra hiw, purh handmegen : 725 


709 Gm., K. -reced. —710 Nap. MS. hie not he; so plainly in the reproduction ; 
all Edd. he without remark, —711 Edd. tosegon, except Gm., Gn. to segon. — 712 
MS. wundor a®refene; Add. wundoragrefene; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 12) wundrum 
agrzefene ; Gn. Nachtr. wundor agrefene? dut Spr. ii, 752, wundoragrefene. 
—718° Holthausen (PBB. xvi, 550) supplies be.— 719% Root (p. 57) omits is. 
—719 Gu., K., B. ond; B. incorrectly as MS.4; B.4 et.— 722 Th., Gm., K., Gn, 
-ferhSe. 
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awriten on wealle wuldres pegnas.’ 
pa gén worde cwed — weoruda Dryhten, 
heofonhalig gast, fore pam heremegene : 
‘Nu ic bebeode _— beacen etywan, 
wundor geweordéan on wera gemange, 730 
Set peos onlicnes_ - eoréan séce, 
wlitig of wage, ond word sprece, 
secge sodcwidum (py sceolon gelffan 
eorlas on cyéde) hwet min zdelo sien.’ 
‘Ne dorste pa forhylman H#lendes bebod 735 
wundor fore weorodum, ac of weallé ahléop, 
frod fyrngeweorc, pet hé on foldan stod, 
stan fram stane; _stefn efter cwOm, 
hlud purh heardne, hléodor dynede, 
wordum wemde (wrétlic puhte 740 
stidhycgendum _stanes ongin), 
septe sacerdas sweotolum tacnum, 
witig werede ond worde cwed: 
‘Ge synd unl#de, earmra gepohta 
searowum beswicene, ode sél nyton, 745 
mode gemyrde; gé mon cigad 
Godes ece bearn, _ pone pe grund ond sund, 
heofon ond eorsan _ ond _hréo wégas, 
salte s#streamas ond swegl uppe 
amearcode mundum sinum. 750 
pis is se ilca _ ealwalda God, 

726 Holthausen (PBB. xvi, 550) begna.— 733 After sodcwidum Gun. supposes 
a" Omission in the narrative, and supplies as follows: secge sodewidum, [pet ic 
6M sunu godes]; by sceolon gelyfan [leoda rzeswan] efc. There is no indication 
ofa break in the MS.—736 7h., Gm. ahleow ; Gm. note ahleop.— 740 7h. as MS. 

tlic, sext wretlic.— 741 Gz. onginn. — 742 WS. plainly septe; 7h. text septe, 
on ‘47S. septe or sewte, uncertain’; Gm. text septe, but note sewte or sewde ; 
* Sewde; AT sewte saverdas (tr. ‘/t taught the priests’).—743 Cos. (PBB. 


72, 42) wenede. — 744 K. earma; B&. incorrectly earma as MS.— 746 MS., Edd.ge 
MONEtigay ; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 12) ge mon cigad.— 747 MS., Edd. ond before pou. 
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Sone on fyrndagum _feederas ciéon ; 
hé Abrahame _ ond Isace 
ond Iocobe _ gife bryttode, 
welum weordode, wordum segde 755 
zrest Habrahame  eéeles gepingu, 
pet of his cynne _cenned sceolde 
weoréan wuldres God. Is s€o wyrd mid éow 
open, orgete ; | magan eagum nu 
geseon sigores God, _ swegles agend.’ 760 
“efter pyssum |wordum weorud hlosnode__[f. 39>] 
geond pet side sel, swigodon ealle. ~ 
Da 6a yldestan eft ongunnon 
secgan synfulle  (s06 ne oncnéowan), | 
pet hit drfcreftum  gedon were, 765 
‘scingelacum, _ pet se scyna stan 
mzlde for mannum. Man wridode 
geond beorna bréost, _brandhata nid 
*’ wéoll on gewitte, | weorm bl#dum fag, 
attor elfele.  pzr orcnawe [weard | | 770 
purh teoncwide twéogende mod, 
mecga misgehygd mordre bewunden. 
‘Pa se peoden bebéad _ pryéweorc faran, © 
stan [on] strate of stedewange, 
ond.fors gan foldweg tredan, 775 


754 MS. iocobe; 7h. iacobe; Gm., K., Gn. Jacobe; B. Iacobe; W.Iocobe. 72., 
Gn. gyfe.— 756 Gz. Abrahame.— 758 Wap. as ALS. ys; but the reproduction reads 
plainly is. —759 Gm. note ongete.—761 K. fer.— 769 K. feg.—770 MS. 
elfele, B. incorrectly as MS. alfele; 7h., Gm., Gn. zlf¥le; K., B. alfele; B.2 
elfzele; Gm. note elfele? zlfealo?; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 13) citing Kern ( Taalk. bydr. 
t, 206), ealfe[a]lo. 7%., Gm. note oncnawe. Gm., K., B. supply weard after, Gn., 
W. before, orcnawe; 7h. makes no addition to the text. In the MS. orcnawe stands 
at the end of a line. —772 Th., Gm., K., Gn, misgehyd.— 774 X., Siev. (PBB. x, 
517), Cos. (PBB. xxi, 13) stan [on] strate. Jz the AZS. stan stands at the end of 
a line. —775 MS., Gn., W. ford gan; 7h., Gm., K., B. fordgan; Siev. (PBB. x, 
477) would resolve the contraction. 
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grene grundas, Godes #rendu 

larum l#dan _—on pa leodmearce 

to Channanéum,  cyninges worde 

béodan Habrahame mid his eaforum tw#m 

of eordscrefe rest fremman, 780 
l#tan landreste, leodo gadrigean, 

gaste onfon ond geogodhade, 

edniwinga andweard cuman, 

.frode fyrnweotan,  folce gecYédan, 

hwylcne hie God mihtum _ ongiten hefdon. 785 
Gewat he pa feran, swa him Fréa mihtig, | 
scyppend wera, _ gescrifen heefde, 

ofer mearcpadu, pt he on Mambre becom 

beorhte blican, §swa him bebéad Meotud, 

p#r pa lichoman lange prage, 790 
héahfedera hra, beheled w#ron. 

Het pa ofstlice up astandan 

Habraham ond-Isaac, eveling priddan 

Tacob of greote to Godes gepinge, — 

sneome of sl#pe pzm festan; het hie to pam side gyrwan, 795 
faran to Frean dome; __sceoldon hie pam folce gecyéan, 

hwa zt frumsceafte furdum téode 

eordan eallgrene ond upheofon, 

hwzr |se wealdend wzre, _ pe peet weorc stadolade. [f. 407] 
Ne dorston pa gelettan Jeng owihte 800 
wuldorcyninges word; geweotan 6a 6a witigan pry 


776 Th. incorrectly as MS. xrendu. — 779 Gu. Abrahame. — 780 X., Gn. zrist. 
~ 782 Trautmann (Kynewulf, p. 29) would supply ond before gaste. MS., Edd. 
Afon; Siev. (PBB. x, 476) would give the uncontracted form. K. geogodShades ; 
‘72. peoguShade. — 783 XA. edniwinge. — 785 Gu. note god-mihtum? also Spr. it, 
22 without question. — 788 Gm. note, A. mearcwadu; Gn. incorrectly ascribes -wadu 
"Gm. K. Th., Gm., K., Gn. Membre. —790 IV. after ber a second ber erased in 
ke MS.—792 K. ofslice. 7h., A, B. upastandan. —796 Gm. sceolden. — 798 K. 
algrene.— 801 X- -ceyninges. &. geweoton, B2 geweotan. 
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modige mearcland tredan; forl#tan moldern wunigean 

open eordscrefu; woldon hie #dre gecYéan 

frumweorca feeder. pa pet folc geweard 

egesan geaclod, _ par pa zedelingas 

wordum weordodon __—-wuldres aldor. 

Hie 65a ricene het _rices hyrde 

to eadwelan _ Opre side 

sécan mid sybbe _swegles dréamas, 

ond pes to widan feore _-willum néotan. 
‘“‘Nu du miht gehyran, _hyse leofesta, 

hi hé wundra worn _—wordum cyiade, 

swa peah ne gelyfdon  larum sinum 

modblinde menn. Ic wat manig nu gyt 

mycel mre spell, 6e se maga fremede, 

rodera redend, 6a 6u arefnan ne miht, 

hredre behabban, _hygepances gléaw.” 

pus Andreas ondlangne deg 

herede hléodorcwidum __shaliges Iare, 

oddet hine semninga slp ofereode 

on hronrade _heofoncyninge neh. 


[ VIII] 


Da gelz&dan het _siifes brytta 
ofer Sa gepreec _—engilas sine, 
fedmum ferigean on feeder wzre 
léofne mid lissum _ ofer lagufzesten, 
oddet s#werige slzp oferéode. 
purh lyftgelac on land becwom 
802 X. forlzton, Gz. note forléton. 7h., Gm., K., B. place wunigean : 
Gn., W. in 802°.— 810 MS. plainly (so also Nap.) bes; Edd. per. —814 K. 
819 MS. berede; so 7h., W.; Nap. as MS. herede; 7h., B., W. berede; G 


C., Bright (MLN. ii, 82), Cos. (PBB. xxi, 13) herede. — 826 Siev. (PBB. 
-werge. — 827 Gu. lyft gelac, Gu lyftgelac. 
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to pre ceastre, pe him cining engla 
. . . a pa aras sidigean, 
éadige on ipweg,  édles néosan. 830 
Léton pone halgan __be herestrzte 
swefan on sybbe under swegles hléo, 
blijne bidan _— burhwealle neh, 
his nidhetum, _nihtlangne fyrst, 
odpet Dryhten |forlet | degcandelle [f. 40>] 835 
scire scinan. Sceadu swederodon, 
wonn under wolcnum. pa com wederes blest, 
hador heofonleoma, _ ofer hofu blican. 
Onwoc pa wiges heard, wang scéawode ; 
fore burggeatum __ beorgas steape, 840 
hleodu hlifodon; §ymbe harne stan 
tigelfagan trafu, _— torras stodon, 
windige weallas. pa se wisa oncnéow, 
pet he Marmedonia mégée hefde 
side gesohte, swa him sylf bebead, 845 
828 7h., after engla, ‘Some lines are wanting here, though there ts no hiatus 
an the MS.’ Gm., K. leave space for one and a half lines after engla. Gn. fills in 
as follows : 
be him cyning engla 


[in Achaia er getacnode]. 
[Gewiton] pa ba aras [eft] sidigean, etc. 


W. admits the break in the narrative but does not supply the omission. C. omits 
Ul. 826-831, saying they ‘are probably corrupt and are therefore omitted. B. alone 
sees no interruption of the narrative here; he arranges as follows : 


be him cining engla ba ba 
aras sidigean eadige on upweg, eSles neosan. 
B.2 emends the second ba, t. 829°, to ber, and reads: 
be him cining 
engla ba ber ras sidigean, etc. 


The hypothetical line following 1. 828 is not counted in the line-numbering. — 
838 MS. le® yma. — 841 MS. hleodu, dut 7h. hleoStii; Gmw., A, Gu2., consequently, 
hleodum. — 843 MS., Edd, wis; Gm. note ‘se vis fiir se visa?’ 
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pa he him fore gescraf, fader mancynnes. 

Geseh he pa on greote __gingran sine, 

beornas beadurofe, _biryhte him 

swefan on sl#pe. Hé€ sona ongann 

wigend weccean, ond worde cwed: 

“Ic Cow secgan mxg _—s06 orgete, 

peet us gystrandege on geofones stream 

ofer arwelan sdeling ferede. 

In pam céole wes —_cyninga wuldor, 

waldend werdeode; _ic his word oncnéow, 

peh he his mz#gwlite bemiden hzfde.” ° 
Him pa edelingas ondsweorodon, 

geonge gencwidum, gastgerjnum: 

‘“We de, Andreas, Eade gecytad 

sI6 userne, pet du sylfa miht 

ongitan gleawlice gastgehygdum. 

Us s®werige slp oferéode ; 

pa comon earnas’ ofer yda wylm 

[faran] on‘flyhte, federum hremige, 

us ofslépendum _sawle abrugdon, 

mid gefean feredon __ flyhte on lyfte, 

brehtmum blide, —_ beorhte ond lide; 

lissum lufodon _ ond in lofe wunedon, 

pr wees singal sang ond swegles gong, 


846 MS., Nap. ba he him; 72%. ba him; Gm., K., B., W. pam him; Ga 
ba dy and; C. changes pa (z.¢e. pam) to ba= when. Th. fore-gescraf; ¢ 
C. foregescraf; G#.? (fore = zuvor), B., W. fore gescraf. Cos.(PBB. xx 
plies ba before fore.— 852 MS., 7h. B. gyrstran; Edd. gystran dege, 
gystrandege. — 855 A/S., Gm., K., B. weordode; 7h. suggests wer-Seode 
Gn. werpeoda, W., C. werSeode; Bright (ALL. zt, 82) weoroda. — 859 
B. eade; B.2 eade — 862 Stev. (PBB. x, 460) sewerge. — 864 ALS., Th. 
W.wylm on flyhte, without break ; Gun., C. supply faran before on flyh 
(PBB. x, 459) hremge. — 865 £dd. of slependum. — 867 A. brehtum. — 
Gmu., K., Gn. hi for in. — 869 C. ond miswritten for geond?; but the MS 

customary abbreviation. Simons | p. 131) suggests sweges for swegies. 
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wlitig weoroda heap _ ond wuidres préat. 870 
Utan ymbe e%elne _ englas stddon, 
pegnas ymb péoden, _— psendm#lum ; 
heredon on hehéo __shalgan stefne 
dryhtna Dryhten; dréam wes on hyhte. 
We dozer |héahfederas halige oncnéowon [f. 417] 875 
ond martyra megen unlytel; 
sungon sigedryhtne _sodfeestlic lof, 
dugod domgeorne. pzr wes Dauid mid, 
éadig Oretta,  Essages sunu, 
for Crist cumen, __ cining Israhéla; 880 
swylce wé gesegon for suna Meotudes, 
z6delum @cne, éowic standan, 
twelfe getealde, _tiréadige heled ; 
Gow pegnodon _ prymsittende, 
halige héahenglas; am bi6 heleda well, 885 
pe para blissa brucan moton. 
p#t wes wuldres wynn, _-wigendra prym, 
edelic onginn; nes pr nigum gewinn. 
pam bid wrecsié witod, wite geopenad, 
pe para [gefeana] sceal fremde weordan, 890 
hean hwearfian, §ponne heonon gangap.” 
pa wes modsefa myclum geblissod 
haliges on hredre, sydpan hléodorcwide 
gingran gehyrdon, _— pet hie God wolde 
onmunan swa mycles  ofer menn ealle, 895 
ond pet word gecwed _—rwigendra hieéo: 
‘“Nu ic, God Dryhten, ongiten heebbe, 
pet du on farodstr#te feor ne were, 


cyninga wuldur, pa ic on céol gestah, 


871 7h. utan-ymbe. — 874 Simons ( p. 85) reads hyhde ? — 889 MS. be erased after 
2°0Penad. — 890° Gm., K.,Gn., W. insert gefeana after bara, Bright (MLN. it, 82) 
r€an. X. seal. —891 Gn. ganged. — 894 K. gehyrde. —899 Gm., K. wui\dor. 
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deh ic on ydfare, engla peoden, goo. 
gasta geocend, _ongitan ne cuée. 
Weord me nu milde, Meotud ezlmihtig, 
blise, beorht cyning! Ic on brimstréame 
spreec worda worn, wat efter nu, 
hwa mé wyrémyndum —_— on wudubate 905 
ferede ofer flodas; _ pet is frofre gast 
heleda cynne. _—+péer is help gearu, 
milts 2t m#rum, manna gehwylcum, 
sigorsped geseald, pam pe seced to him.” 
Da him fore eagum _onsyne wear6 910 
edeling O3ywed in pa ilcan tid, 
cining cwicera gehwees, _ purh cnihtes had ; 
pa he worde cweed, —_-wuldres aldor: | 
“ Wes di, |Andréas, hal, mid pas willgedryht, —_[f. 41>] 
ferdgefeonde! _Ic pe fride healde, 915 


pet pe ne moton mangenidlan, 
grame grynsmidas, gaste gesceddan.” 
Feoll pa to foldan, _friodo wilnode 
wordum wis heeled, winedryhten fregn : 
‘“‘Hu geworhte ic pet, | waldend fira, 920 
synnig wid seolfne,  sawla nergend, 
pet ic pe swa godne _— ongitan ne meahte 
on wagfere, par ic worda gesprec, 
minra for Meotude, ma ponne ic sceolde?”’ 
Him andswarode _ ealwalda God: 925 
“No du swa swide = synne gefremedest, 
swa 6 in Achaia ondszec dydest, 
Set Su on feorwegas feéran ne ctde 


905 Gz. weorSmyndum.— 907 AZS. per'S help.—gto Zs. on syne. WS. Th. 
werd. — 915 7h., Gm., Gn., W. ferd gefeonde ; but W. 1. 1584" reads ferhdgefeonde. 
Gu. ford? for fers. —g918 A. freoso.—925 &. ond-, B.2 as MS.—927 MS. 
ach*ia. — 928 A’. feor wegas. 
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~ néin paceastre becuman mehte, 
ping gehegan _preora nihta 930 
fyrstgemearces, swa ic pe féran het 
ofer wega gewinn. Wast nu pe gearwor, 
pet ic €ade meg  anra gehwylcne 
fremman ond fyrpran _freonda minra 
on landa gehwylc, _pzr me Jeofost bi®. 935 
Aris ni hredlice, rad dre ongit, 
beorn gebledsod, | swa pe beorht feeder 
geweordad wuldorgifum td widan aldre, 
crefte ond mihte. Du in pa ceastre gong 
under burglocan, _‘ pr pin brddor is. 940 
Wat ic Matheus _ purh méénra hand 
hrinen heorudolgum, —_ héafodmagan 
searonettum beseted; pu hine sécan scealt, 
leofne alysan of ladra hete 
ond eal pet mancynn, pe him mid wunige, 945 
elpeodigra inwitwrasnum, 
bealuwe gebundene. Him sceal bot hrade 
weorpan in worulde _ ond in wuldre léan, 
swa ic him sylfum #r  secgende wees. 


[1X] 


*|Nu du, Andréas, scealt eédre genédan [f. 427] 950 
in gramra gripe; _ is pé gud weotod, 
heardum heoruswengum _ scel pin hra dz#led 


929 Gm., K., Gu., B. meahte; 2.2 mehte.—932 Gm., Gu.2 wega.— 942 MS., 
Edd. hrinan. MS., 7h., Gm. -magi, i.e. -magum; &., W. -magu; Gm. note, K., 
Gn. -magan.— 943 MS., 7h. Gm. -mettum, Gm. note, Edd, -nettum.—945 A’ 
manegu for mancynn. — 946 X. zlpeodigra. — 947 Szev. (PBB. x, 459) gebundne ; 
Holthausen (PBB. xvi, 550) gebunden.— 949 ap. at lower edge of f. g1° the 
word eadgib, afterwards erased. —952 Gm., K., Gn., B. sceal. MS., Edd .deian, 
Gn.3, Cos. (PBB. «xt, 77) dzled. 


y, 
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wundum weorédan, wettre geliccost 
faran fldde blod. Hie pin feorh ne magon 
déade gedz#lan, _—ipeh du drype Solie, 955 
synnigra slege.- Du pet sar aber; 
ne lt pe ahweorfan h#denra prym, 
grim gargewinn, pt du Gode swice, 
Dryhtne pinum. ‘Wes a domes georn ; 
lzt S€ on gemyndum, hi pet manegum weard 960 
fira gefrege § geond feala landa, ; 
pet mé bysmredon _bennum festne 
‘weras wanszlige ; wordum tyrgdon,. 
slogon ond swungon;  synnige ne mihton 
purh sarcwide  s08 gecydan. 965 
paic mid Iudeum _ gealgan pehte 
(rod wees ar#red), par rinca sum 
of minre sidan _ swat ut forlét, 
dréor to foldan. Ic adréah feala 
yrmpa ofer eordan ; “wolde ic éow on Son 970 
purh bliéne hige bysne onstellan, 
swa on ellpéode ywed wyrded. * 
Manige syndon in pysse m@ran byrig, 
para pe du gehweorfest to heofonleohte 
purh minne naman, __ peah hie mordres feala 975 
in fyrndagum _— gefremed habban.” 
Gewat him pa se halga heofonas sécan, ~ 
eallra cyninga cining, pone cl#nan ham, 
eadméedum upp; __— peer is ar gelang 
fira gehwylcum, pam pe hie findan cann. 980 
Da wes gemyndig mddgepyldig, 
beorn beaduwe heard; _eode in burh hrasée 
953 7h., Gm., K., Gn., B. gelicost. —956 Gm., K., Gn.2, Spr. tt, 455 slage. — 


962 Gz. hu me; Gz.? bet me. Gu., W. bendum. — 963 Sev. (PBB. x, 460) -selge. 
— 970 Gm. omits ic. —971 Gn. bysen. — 972 Gm. ywed. — 976 X. habben. 
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anrzd Oretta, elne gefyroéred, 

maga mode rdf, Meotude getréowe, 

stop on str#te (stig wisode), 985 
swa him n#nig gumena _ ongitan ne mihte, 

|synfulra geseon. Hefde sigora weard [f. 42>] 
on pam wangstede wre betqlden 
leofne léodfruman mid lofe sinum. 

Heefde pa se edeling in geprungen, 990 
Cristes cempa, _carcerne néh. 

Geseh he h#éenra _ hil6d etgeedere, 

fore hlindura _hyrdas standan, 

seofone etsomne.  Ealle swylt fornam, 

druron domlease; deéadrzs forfeng . 995 
heeled heorodreorige. Dase halga gebeed 

bilwytne feeder, bréostgehygdum 

herede on héhto _iheofoncyninges [prym], 

Godes dryhtend6m. Duru sOna onarn 

purh handhrine _haliges gastes, 1000 
ond prin éode, _elnes gemyndig, 

hele hildedeor; hz®ene swz#fon, 

dréore druncne, déadwang rudon. 

Geseh he Mathéus in pam moréorcofan, 

heled higer6fne _—_— under heolstorlocan, 1005 
secgan Dryhtne lof, domweordinga 


286 Gn. note hine for him. — 987 ZB. ond synfulra; 2.2 omits ond.— 990 Lad. 
;eprungen. — 996 M/S., B. -deorig; Add. -dreorig. — 998 17S. heofoncyninges god 
~hten dom wth no indication of an omission. Th.. Gm. K., Gn. god dryhten 
tm; B., W. dryhtendom; Gz. Nachtr., Gn.2 godes dryhtendom? so also Spr. 7, 
S, adding ‘wol kaum god-dryhten-dom.’ Cos. (PBB. xxi, 17) heofoncyninges 
“mn, dryhtendom godes ; ov heofonrices god, dryhtnes ecne dom? Simons (p. 28) 
-- dryhtendom reads in dryhtnes domas (gid evidently intended to follow heofon- 
hinges 12 998%). Buttenwieser (p. g6) heofoncyninges brym, dryhtlic dom godes. 
99 K. dura.— 1000 MS., 7h. hanhrine.— 1001 £ad., except K., ineode. — 
23 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 13) beore for dreore. MS., Th. Gm, deadS wangrodon, K 
wang ridon. 
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engla Seodne. He dr ana set 

geohdum géomor in pam gnornhofe; 

geseh pa under swegle §swzesne geféran, 

halig haligne; hyht wes geniwad. 100 
Aras pa togenes, Gode pancade, | 

pes de hie onsunde fre mdston 


geseon under sunnan. Syb wes geméne 

bam pam gebrodrum, __blis edniwe ; 

zghweser OSerne _earme bepehte, 10 =O 
cyston hie ond clypton. Criste wron bégen 

leofe on mode; _hie léoht ymbscan 

halig ond heofontorht; hredor innan wees 

wynnum awelled. pa worde ongan 

zrest Andréas sedelne geféran Io =— 
on clustorcleofan mid cwide sinum 

gretan godfyrhtne; sxde him gidgedingu, 

feohtan fara monna: “Nu is pin folc on luste, 

hzled hyder on . . : 


* 
* * 


. . . |gewyrht eardes néosan.” [f. 432] 102 - = 
fEfter pyssum wordum —_ wuldres pegnas, 

begen pa gebrodor, to gebede hyldon, 

sendon hira bene _ fore bearn Godes. . 

Swylce se halga in pam hearmlocan 

his God grette ond him géoce bed, 10 3 

Hzlend helpe, #r pan hra crunge 

fore h#denra _hildeprymme, 

ond pa gel#dde of leosdobendum 


1008 7h., Gm., K., Gn. geoSum; Gn. note, Siev. (PBB.x, 500) geohdum. XK. im. 
— 1009 Gm., K. ber for pa.— 1012 K. bet for bes. — 1018 A. hreder.— 1019 B., 
W, winnum. — 1022 Gm. -gedingu, corrected on p. 182. — 1023 Edd., Nap. a folio 
excised after f. 42. K. indicates a break in the sense both before and after gewyrht. 
— 1030 M/S. grete. — 1031 7%., Gm., K., Gn. erpon. ALS. crung; W. as MS. crung, 
corrected Nachtr. p. 564.— 1032 Gm. hilde brymme. 
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fram pam festenne on frid Dryhtnes 

tii ond hundtéontig geteled rime, 1035 
swylce feowertig, 

generede fram nide (par he n#nigne forlet 

under burglocan bennum festne), 

ond pr wifa pa gyt, | weorodes to eacan, 

anes wana pe fiftig ; 1040 
forhte gefreodode. Fagen wron sites, 

lungre léordan, _nalas léng bidon 

in pam gnornhofe _gildgepingo. 

Gewat pa Mathéus menigo ldan 

on gehyld Godes, _swa him se halga bebéad ; 1045 
weorod on wilsid = wolcnum bepehte, — 


K ©36 W/S. swylce feowertig generede etc. with no indication of omission. Th. after 
eowertig ‘a line [t.¢. a half-line, for which he leaves space| is wanting’; Gm., K. as 
Zz. ; Gn. inserts eac feorcundra fo complete the line. B. arranges: 


swylce feowertig gencrede fram nisée. 
per he nenige forlet under burglocan 
bennum fzstne on, peer wifa ba gyt 
weorodes to-eacan, anes wana fiftig 


forhte gefreoSode. 
W. reads: 


swylce seofontig 

generede fram nide: per he nzenigne forlet 
under burglocan bendum festne, 

ond ber wifa ba gyt weorodes to eacan 
anes wana... pe fiftig 

forhte gefreodode. 


Cos. (PBB. xxi, 73) swylce feowertig [eac feorrancumene]. See Motes. —1037 
MS, Lh. Gm. K., B. nenige.— 1038 7h., K., Gu. W. bendum. — 1039 JZS., 
Th. Gm., B.on for ond; Gm. noteond; K.ne. X., B. to-eacan. — 1040 MS., with 
"0 inlication of omission, anes wana pe fiftig; anes ends a line, wana begins follow- 
ue livee; W. incorrectly, ‘wana pe fiftig mitten in der Zeile’ Th. after wana, 
the twrent of connection in the sense and of alliteration shows that this part of the 
S. ds very defective’; Gm. and K. suppose that more than one line is wanting. 
" Orrzits be and supplies ealra, reading anes wana ealra fiftig, etc. For B.and W. 
‘ Goze, . 1036 f-; B.*, changing ber to bem, 1039", reads anes wana orwyrbe 
fiftig ez. Cos. (PBB. xxi, 1g) anes wana efne fiftig, dut considers the first half- 
tin $€2.41 defective. L 
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pe ls him scyldhatan  scyddéan cOmon 

mid earhfare, ealdgenidlan. 

pr pa modigan mid him meéel gehédan, 
tréowgepoftan, zr hie on tu hweorfan ; 1050 
z@géer para eorla Odrum trymede 

heofonrices hyht, _helle witu 

wordum werede. Swa 6a wigend mid him, 

hzled higerofe, halgum stefnum 

cempan coste cyning weordadon, 1055 
wyrda waldend, _ pes wuidres ne bid 

zfre mid eldum _ ende _befangen. 


[X] 


Gewat him pa Andréas__inn on ceastre 
gledmod gangan,__—‘ to pees Se hé gramra gemot, 
fara folc[{megen,  gefraegen heefde, [f. 435] 1060 
oddzt he gemette be mearcpasée 
standan str#te neah _ stapul Z@renne. 
Geszt him pa be healfe, _heefde hluttre lufan, 
ece upgemynd engla blisse ; 
panon basnode__- under burhlocan, 1065 
hwet him guéweorca _ gifede wurde. 
pa gesamnedon side herigeas, 
folces frumgaras; to pam festenne 
weerleasra werod §wapnum comon, 
hone hildfrecan, tO pees pa heftas #r 1070 
under hlinscuwan _hearm prowedon. 
Wendan ond woldon, _—widerhycgende, 
pet hie on elpeodigum t geworhton, 


1047 Ga. by. — 1050 Gz. hi.—1055 XA. weordSodon. —1058 7%. inn-on. — 1059 
Th., Gm., K., Gn. as MS. gangen, text gangan. — 1064 A/S. ecce ; of. 63777 ; Edd. ece. 
— 1070 K. be for pa.— 1072 Th. -hycende. — 1073 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -peodgum. 
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weotude wiste; him séo wen gelah, 
syddan mid corére = carcernes duru 1075 
eorre escberend _opene fundon, 

onhliden hamera geweorc, _hyrdas déade. 

Hie pa unhydige . eft gecyrdon, 

luste belorene, ladspell beran ; 

segdon pam folce, pet Sr feorrcundyra, 1080 
ellreordigra, nigne to lafe 

In carcerne cwicne ne gemétton, 

ah pr heorodréorige hyrdas lagan, 

gzesne on greote, _gaste berofene, 

fegra figschaman. pa wear forht manig 1085 
for pam fzrspelle = folces r#swa, 

hean, hygegéomor, hungres on wénum, 

blates beodgastes. | Nyston beteran rd, 

ponne hie pa belidenan _him to lifnere, 

[déade ] gefeormedon; durupegnum wear® 1090 
in ane tid _eallum ztsomne 

purh heard gelac _hildbedd stfred. 

Da ic lungre gefregn leode tosomne 

burgwaru bannan; _beornas cOmon, 
wiggendra préeat, | wicgum gengan, 1095 


1074 Gm., Ettm., K., Gn. B., Cos. (PBB. xxi, 14) geleah; B.2 gelah. — 1075 K. 
dura. — 1078 7h., Gm., Ettm., K., Gn. unhydige ; G2.-hydige ; Sev. (PBB. x, 460) 
-hydge.— 1079 7h., Gm., Gn., W. 1a8 spell; Gu ladspell.— 1080 olthausen 
(PBB. xvi, 5.50) supplies hie = eos before Sxer.— 1081 Lttm. elreordigra. W. enig 
ne to lafe; Szev. (PBB. xvi, 550) zn(i)ge to lafe, in carcerne, cwic ne gemetton. — 
1082 MS. cwicne gemette, zot as W. states cwic ne gemette; 7h. as MS.; Th. note, 
K. cwicne ne metton; Gm., Ettm., B. cwicne ne gemetton; Gz. cwic ne gemetton ; 

Pogatscher (Anglia xxiit, 298) cwicne ne gemette; W. cwic ne gemette. — 1083 
K. ac. Gn. omits per; Gn.2 restores the word. Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -dreorge. 
.Gm., K., Ettm. legon. — 1087 7h., Gm. hyge geomor. — 1088 A. beodgzstes. — 
1089 MS., 7h, Gm. K., B. behlidenan; Gm. note, Ettm., Gu. W., Bright 

(MLN, it, 82) belidenan. — 1090 Ettm., Gn.,W. supply deade before gefeormedon ; 

Siev. (PBB. x, 517) characterizes the line thus emended as metrically imperfect; 

folthausen (Anglia xiii, 357) deade dryht gefeormedon. See Notes.— 1993, Gm, 

fo somne.— 1095 A’ wiggum. Zittm. gangan. 
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1096 7h., Gm., Ettm. mxSel hegende.— 1099 Gn. omits pa. 
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on méarum modige, mexdelhégende, 
zescum dealle. pa wees eall geador 

to pam pingstede = péod gesamnod ; 

leton him pa betweonum _|taan wisian, 
hwylcne hira rest Odrum sceolde 

to foddurpege feores ongyldan ; 

hluton hellcreftum, h#¢engildum 
teledon betwinum. ase tan gehwearf 
efne ofer @nne __ ealdgesiéa, 

sé wes udweota _eorla dugoée, 

heriges on Ore. Hraéde siédan weard 
fetorwrasnum fest, f€ores orwéna. 
Cleopode pa collenferhd —_cearegan reorde, 
cw hé his sylfes sunu _syllan wolde 

on zhtgeweald, eaforan geongne, 

lifes to lisse; hie 6a lac hrade 

pegon td pance. peod wees oflysted, 
metes modgeomre, , nzs him tO madme wynn, 
hyht to hordgestreonum; hungre wron 
pearle gepreatod, swa se deodsceada 
reow ricsode. pa wees rinc manig, 
guéfrec guma, ymb pes geongan feorh 
breostum onbryrded. To pam beadulace 
wees pet weatacen wide gefrege, 

geond pa burh bodad beorne manegum, 
peet hie pees cnihtes cwealm __ corére gesohton, 
duguée ond eogode, dzl onféngon 

lifes to leofne. Hie lungre to pes, 
hz®éene herigweardas, here samnodan 


[f. 447] 
I1oo 


1105 


IIIO 


IIIS 


1120 


MS. ta an, the 


first word on f. 44%; Edd. tan, except W. taan.— 1109 AK. suna.— 1110 AS, 
geone. — 1116 A/S., Edd. hreow, except Gu., Siev. (PBB. ix, 257) reow. Gm. 


ring. —\119 Ettm. gefrege.— 1123 Gz. hi. —1124 X. heargweardas. 
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ceastrewarena; cyrm upp astah. 1125 
(pa se geonga ongann _— geomran stefne, 
geheefted for herige, hearmléod galan, 
freonda feasceaft, frides wilnian; 
ne mihte earmsceapen are findan, 
freode et pam folce, pe him féores wolde, 1130 
ealdres geunnan; hefdon #gl%can 
szecce gesOhte;  sceolde sweordes |ecg, ~ [f. 44>] 
scerp ond scurheard, of sceadan folme, 
fyrmzlum fag, feorh acsigan. 
Da pet Andrea — earmlic puhte, 1135 
peodbealo pearlic _‘t0 gedolianne, 
pet he swa unscyldig _ealdre sceolde 
lungre linnan. Wee se leodhete 
[prist ond] prohtheard; = prymman scéocan, 
modige magupegnas, mordres on luste ; 1140 
woldon #ninga, __ ellenrofe, 
on pam hysebeorére _heafolan gescénan, 
garum agetan. Hine God forstodd, 
halig of hehto, h#denum folce ; 
het w#pen wera _— wexe_ gelicost | 1145 
on pam orlege __ eall formeltan ; 
py les scyldhatan sceddan mihton, 
egle ondsacan, ecga prydéum. 
Swa-weard alysed of léodhete, 
geong of gyrne, Gode ealles panc, 1150 
1125 MS., 7h., Gn., B. ceastre warena; A. ceasterwarena. — 1127 A. gehafted. 
—1129 7h. miht. — 1130 Gu. note freode? Lttm. note nolde ? — 1133 Gz. scearp. 
Gn. Nachtr. fedme for folme?—1134 Gu. fah.—1139 ALS. brohtheard brym- 
man with no indication of omission; B., W.as MS.; Th, Gm., K. indicate the 
omtssion of one or more words after brohtheard; Zttm., Gu. and prealic after 
prohtheard; Gz.2, Cos. (PBB. xxi, 15) pearl and defore prohtheard. W. calls atten- 
tion to 126g*. Ettm. brymmum.— 1142 Gu. note hyse cordére?— 1143 Gm., A, 


Ettm. ageotan.— 1147 Cos. (PBB. xxt, 15) supplies him before scyldhatan. A/S. 
Edd. scea®an; Siev. (PBB. x, 517), Cos. (PBB. xxi, 15) sce8San. 
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dryhtna Dryhtne, _— pes de he dom gifed 
gumena gehwylcum, __ para pe geéoce to him 
seced mid snytrum; pr bid symle gearu 
freod unhwilen, pam pe hie findan cann. 


[XI] 


pa wes wop hefen _in wera burgum, T155 
hlud heriges cyrm; hreopon friccan, 
mzndon meteléaste, meéde stddon, 
hungre gehzfte. | Hornsalu wunedon, 
weste winreced, | welan ne benohton 
beornas to brucanne _on pa bitran tid; 1160 
geszton searupancle = sundor to rune 
erméu eahtigan; nes him to edle wynn. 
Fregn pa gelome _freca Oderne: 
‘“ Ne hele se 6e hebbe __holde lare, - 
on sefan snyttro! Nu is s#l cumen, 1165 
prea ormzte; is nu pearf mycel, 
pt we wisfestra wordum hyran.” 
|pa for pre dugose déoful etywde, [f. 457] 
wann ond wliteleas, hzfde weriges hiw. 
Ongan pa meldigan  morpres brytta, 1170 
hellehinca, pone halgan wer 
widerhycgende, ond pet word gecwxd: 
‘“‘Her is gefered ofer feorne weg 
edelinga sum _—innan ceastre, 
ellpeodigra, pone ic Andréas | 1175 


1151 Gm. gifed.— 1154 MS., 7h., Gm., K., Ettm., Gn., B.freond; Gn. Nachtr., 
Gn.*, W. freod. B.2 hine for hie. A. eann.— 1156 Gm., Ettm. hreopun, — 1159 
Gm. (cf. also his Introd. p. xxxvii), Ettm., Gn. winreced; Gn2, K., B. winrzced. 
— 1160 Stev. (PBB. x, 482) brucan.— 1163 Lttm. fregn.— 1165 7%. synttro. — 
1169 Etim. witeleas. Edd. wériges; Gn. NMachtr., Gn.2 weriges ?— 1171 7h., Gm., 
kK’, Gn. B. helle hinca; Gm. note, Ettm., Gn, W. hellehinca.— 1173 Ge. ist. 
Cm., Gn.* gefered.— 1175 Ettm. el\peodigra. 
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nemnan herde; he é€ow néon gesceéod, 
éa hé aferede of feestenne . 
manncynnes ma _—~ponne gemet were. 
Nu ge magon éade oncydd#da 
wrecan on gewyrhtum;  lztad [w#pnes] spor, 1180 
iren ecgheard, ealdorgeard sceoran, 
f¥ges feorhhord ; gad fromlice, 
pet gé widerfeohtend wiges gehnzgan.” 
Him pa Andreas  agef ondsware: 
‘“‘Hweet ! 6u pristlice  péode l&rest, 1185 
-beeldest to beadowe. W2st pé bles cwealm, 
hatne in helle, ond pu here ffsest, 
fedan to gefeohte;  eart du fag wid God, 
dugoéa demend. Hwet! dw déofles strz#l, 
icest pine yrmdo; %€ se elmihtiga 1190 
heanne gehnzgde, ond [on] heolstor bescéaf, 
p#r pe cyninga cining clamme belegde, 
ond pé sydéan a Satan nemdon, 
a de Dryhtnes a2 deéman cidon.” 
Da gyt se widermeda wordum lézrde I1Q5 
folc to gefeohte, féondes crefte : 
‘““Nu ge gehyrad heleda gewinnan, 
sé Syssum herige mzst ~hearma gefremede. 
Det is Andréas, sé mé on flited 
wordum wrtlicum for wera menigo.”’ 1200 
1177 Gm., K. aférede. — 1178 Gn. mancynnes.— 1180 AZS. gwyrhtum; Lad. 
gewyrhtum; Holthausen (PBB. xvi, 551), Simons, s. v. gewyrhtan. AZS. letad 
spor; 7h., Gm., K. indicate an omission before spor but do not attempt to supply 
it; Ettm. wigspere for spor; Gz. wepna spor; #. nu spor; W. wepnes spor. 
— 1181 MS., 7h., Gm., Gn. B., W. eadorgeard; ELttm. eodorgeard; A., ap. 
(Anglia tv, 411) independently ealdorgeard.— 1182 Gm. feohhord.— 1184 £itm. 
ageaf. — 1186 Gm., K., Ettm. bealdest. A. wast. — 1190 Siev. (PBR. x, 460) 
zelmihtga. — 1191 Gn.2, Cos. (PBB. xxi, 16) supply on before heolstor; Gn. Spr. 7, 
gz as MS.— 1192 Gm., K., B.se for be; Etim. ber be se; B.2 as MS. — 1193 MS., 


Gm., K., B. Sata. Gm., Ettm., K. B. nemndon; B2 nemdon.— 1194 kK. &.— 
1198 Z#m. pisum.—1199 Zaza. onflited, except Gn., W. on fired. 
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Da wes beacen boden __ burhsittendum ; 

ahleopon hildfrome _heriges brehtme 

ond to weallgeatum § wigend prungon, 

cene under cumblum, _|corére mycle [f. 45>] 
to dam orlege, ordum ond bordum. 1205 
pa worde cwexd = weoroda Dryhten, 

Meotud mihtum swid segde his magopegne: 

‘‘Scealt 6u, Andreas, ellen fremman ; 

ne mi’ i for menigo, ah pinne modsefan 

stadola wid strangum. Nis séo stund latu, ~ 1210 
pet pe welreowe = witum belecgap, 

cealdan clommum. Cyé pé sylfne, 

herd hige pinne, _heortan stadola, 

pet hie min on 3€ megen oncnawan. 

Ne magon hie ond ne moton _ ofer mine ést 1215 
“pinne lichoman, _lehtrum scyldige; 

déase ged#lan, %eah du drype polige, 

mirce manslaga. Ic pe mid wunige.” 

‘efter pam wordum com _— werod unm@te, 

lyswe larsmeodas, mid lindgecrode, 1220 
bolgenmode; bron ut hrede 

ond pam halgan p#r handa gebundon, 

sippan geypped wes edelinga wynn 

ond hie andweardne eéagum meahton 

gesion sigerofne. pzér wees sec manig 1225 
on pam welwange _ wiges oflysted 
leoda dugude; _—‘lyt sorgodon, 

hwylc him pet edlean _— efter wurde. 


1206 7h. cwed. — 1212 Ettm. cealdum. — 1216 Lttm. lichaman. Gm. note, citing 
1295, leahtrum. Siev. (PBB. x, 459) scyldge.— 1218 B. myrce. AS. manslaga ; 
Gm., Ettm., K. manslaga; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 16) manslegas. — 1219 Etim. After. — 
1221 Ettm. hrade; so also 1272%, 1577°, — 1223 A. Sidbon. Lttm. geyppeS.— 1224 
Gn., Spr. i, 6 hi hine andweardne. — 1225 Gu., Ettm. secg. — 1226 Gm., Gn., Kua 

Litn., B., W. welwange. 
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Heton pa l#dan_ _—ofer landsceare, 

dragm#lum teon, torngenidlan, 1230 
swa hie hit frécnost findan meahton. 
Drogon deormodne _ eefter dunscrzefum,. 
ymb stanhleodo _stzercedferhpne, 

efne swa wide swa_ _—wegas to lagon, 
enta Zrgeweorc, innan burgum, 1235 
strzte stanfage. Storm upp aras 

sefter ceasterhofum, _cirm unlytel 

hzoénes heriges. Wes pes halgan lic 

sarbennum soden, swate bestemed, 

banhis abrocen;  bldd Ydsum weoll, 1240 
hatan |heolfre. , Hzefde him on innan [f. 467] 
ellen untweonde; wes pxt edele mod 

asundrad fram synnum,- _péah hé sares swa feala 

déopum dolgslegum _dréogan sceolde. 

Swa wees ealne deg, oddat z#fen com, 1245 
sigetorht swungen; _ sar eft gewod 

ymb pees beornes breost, odpzt beorht gewat 
sunne swegeltorht to sete glidan. 

L#ddan pa léode i ladne gewinnan 

tO carcerne; he wes Criste swa peah 1250 
léof on mode; him wes leéoht sefa 

halig heortan néh, _ihige untyddre. 


1229 Cos. (PBB. xxi, 16) supplies hine before pa.— 1230 Gn.2, Spr. tt, 550 
tragmzlum; X. bregmelum. — 1232 AZS., Hdd. deormode; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 16) 
deormodne. — 1232 Z¢tm. dunscrafum. — 1233 A/S. stzrcedferppe; 7%., Cu., 
B., W. stzrcedferhbe; Gm., Etim. stearcedferhde ; A’. stearcedferde; Cos. (PPR. 
xxt, 16) stercedferhbne. — 1234 7%., 2. tolagon; A’. tolegon.— 1236 ttm. up. 
— 1241 MS., Edd. hat of heolfre, except Gn. hatan heolfre; Gu.2 as ALS.; Cos. 
(PBB. xxi, 16) hat of hrebre. 7%. on-innan.—1242 ALS., &dd. untweodne, 
except Gn., Cos. (PBB. xxi,'16) untweonde; Gu.2 as MS.— 1243 Ettm. feola. 
— 1246 MS., Edd. sigeltorht, except Ettm., Gu.. Cos. (PPB. xxi, 16) sigetorht. 
Gn. oft.—1252 Bright (A(LN. 2, 82) would omit neh. Gu. untydre, Gm. note 
_ untedre. 
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[XIT] 


pa se halga wes _— under heolstorscuwan, 
. eorl ellenheard, ondlange niht 
searopancum beseted. Snaw eordan band 1255 
wintergeworpum; weder coledon 
heardum hegelscurum; _swylce hrim ond forst, 
hare hildstapan, heleda del 
lucon, léoda gesetu. Land wéron. fréorig 
cealdum cylegicelum, clang weeteres prym 1260 
ofer eastreamas, _is brycgade 
blece brimrade. .Blidheort wunode 
eorl unforcud, elnes gemyndig, 
prist ond prohtheard, _in preanedum, 
wintercealdan niht; no on gewitte blon, 1265 
acol for py egesan, _— pees pe he #r ongann, | 
pet he adomlicost Dryhten herede, 
weordade wordum, oddzt wuldres gim 
heofontorht onhlad. Da com hele%a preéat 
to dere dimman ding, dugué unlytel, 1270 
wadan weelgifre | weorodes brehtme. 
Heton ut hrede edeling l#dan 
in wradéra geweald, weerfeestne heeled. 
Da wes eft |swa @r ondlangne deg [f. 46>] 
swungen sarslegum; swat youm weoll 1275 
purh bancofan, _ blodlifrum swealg, 
hatan heolfre; | hra weorces ne sann, 
wundum werig. pa cwom wopes hring 
1253 ALS. A; the scribe wrote originally SA, then erased the S, but did not 
fill in P.—1257 Gn. swylc; Gu.2 swylce. — 1258 Gm. (p. xxxv) hlidstapan, 
wiatores tegminibus involuti, or he®Sstapan? Gu. note hilis-, hed-?—1262 A. 
blace. — 1266 AZS., Th. acédl; Gm., K. acdl, but Gm.as verb, K. as adj.; Ettm., Gn. 


acol; &. acol.— 1269 Etim. heofon torht, heofon accus. — 1270 Lttm. note dynige 
Jor ding ? 
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purh pees beornes breéost, _bilat ut faran, 
weoll waduman stream, ond hé worde cwed: 1280 
**Geséoh nu, Dryhten God, drohtad minne, 
weoruda willgeofa! pu wast ond const 
anra gehwylces _ earfedsidas. 
Ic gelyfe to de, = min liffruma, 
pet 6 mildheort mé for pinum megenspedum, 1285 
nerigend fira, néfre wille, 
€ce zlmihtig, anforl#tan ; 
swa ic pet gefremme, _penden feorh leofad, 
min on moldan, __ pet ic, meotud, pinum 
larum leofwendum _‘l¥t geswice. 1290 
pu eart gescyldend wi sceadan w#pnum, 
éce eadfruma, _eallum pinum ; 
ne l#t nu bysmrian banan manncynnes, 
facnes frumbearn, _ purh feondes creft 
leahtrum belecgan __pa pin lof beraé.”’ 1295 
Da d#r etywde se atola gast, 
wrad wzrloga; wigend lz#rde 
for pam heremegene helle dioful 
awerged in witum, ond pet word gecwed: 
“Slead synnigne _ofer seolfes mud, 1300 
folces gewinnan, niu to feala reordap.’”’ 
pa wees orlege _eft onhréred, — 
niwan stefne, nid upp aras, 
opdzt sunne gewat _‘ to sete glidan 
under niflan nes; _—niht helmade, 1305 
brunwann oferbr#d —_ beorgas steape, 


1279 7Zh., B. utfaran.—1282 K., Ettm. wast. — 1286 A/S. welle; Map. w cor- 
rected from n.— 1291 MS., B. gescylded.— 1293 Gm., A\, Etim. man-.— 1298 
Ettm. deoful.— 1299 Ettm. on for in.—1300 “itm. silfes.— 1301 /ttm. feola. 
Gn. reordad; Gn.2 reordad. — 1302 AS. ba; HW. Da. — 1303 L£ttm. up. — 1306 77., 
Gm., K.brun wann. Lim. oferbregd. 
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ond se halga wes _ to hofe lded, 
déor ond domgeorn) in pet dimme reced ; 
sceal ponne in néadcofan nihtlangne fyrst 
werfest wunian  wic unsyfre. 1310 
pa com seofona sum __ to sele geongan, 
atol gl#ca $|yfela gemyndig, _ [f. 474] 
moréres manfréa myrce gescyrded, 
déoful déatjréow dugudum beréafod 
Ongan pa pam halgan _hospword sprecan : 1315 
‘‘Hweet hogodest du, Andreas, hidercyme pinne 
on wradra geweald? $©Hwézr is wuldor pin, 
pe 60 oferhigdum upp 4rzérdest, 
pa du goda ussa_—_ gild gehnzgdest? _ 
Hafast nu pé anum_eall getihhad : 1320 
land ond leode, _—swa dyde lareow pin _ 
(cyneprym ahof), pam wees Crist nama 
ofer middangeard, _pynden hit meahte swa; 
pone Herddes _ ealdre besnydede, 
forcOm zt campe —_ cyning Iudéa, 1325 
tices ber#dde, _ond hine rade befealg, 
pet he on gealgan _sihis gast onsende. 
Swa ic nu bebeode beamum minum, 
pegnum pryéfullum, det hie 3€ hnZgen, 
gingran ext gude. Ltad gares ord, | 1330 


1308 ALS. plainly deor; so Th. Nap., and Edd. except W., B.. as MS. and in 
text, deop.— 1309 Gu. sceolde.— 1311 Ai/m. gangan.— 1313 Gux., Spr. t, gag 
gescryded, vestitus ? or gescyrted? Zrautmann (in Simons s. v.) gescyrded = 
gescynded = gescended con/usus? — 1315 Gm., A. ongan to bam, Z/m. ongann 
to bam. — 1316 Sve. (PRA. wit, 478) omits Andreas. — 1317 AS., Edd. hwet, Gr. 
note hwer? VW. incorrectly refers Gnvs note ta hwet, 17764. — 1318 £ttm. up. — 
1319 A/S., Edd. gilp; Gn. note gild? Buyye (PRA. xii, 95), Blount gild. — 1320 
Gn. Nachtr. Hafast bu, not repeated in: Gin’, — 1323 Etim. Gn.. W. benden. 
— 1324 Gn. Erodes. — 1329 Zh, Gm, A. hnwgon; Zim, Ga. hnzegan. 
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earh attre gem#l, in gedufan 
in féges feré; gad fromlice, 
Set ge gudfrecan gylp forbégan.” 
Hie wzron réowe, _rzsdon on sona 
gifrum grapum; _ihine God forstod, 1335 
stadulfest steorend, = purh his strangan miht. 
Syédan hie oncnéowon _—_ Crristes rode 
on his megwlite, mé@re tacen, ~~ 
wurdon hie 6a acle on pam onfenge, 
forhte, afférde, ond on fléam numen. 1340 
Ongan eft swa r _—ealdgenidila, 
helle heftling, hearmleod galan: 
‘‘Hwet weard €ow swa rofum, _srincas mine, 


‘lindgesteallan, = pzet Cow swa lyt gespeow? ” 


[Him pa] earmsceapen gef ondsware, 1345 
fah fyrnsceapa, ond his feeder oncwe : 
‘Ne |magan we him lungre 140 etfzestan, [f. 47>] 


swilt purh searwe; ga pe sylfa to! 

p#r pu gegninga - guide findest, 

frecne feohtan, _gif du furdur dearst 1350 
tO pam anhagan aldre genedan. 


1331 X. ettre. Ldd., except Gn., W. ingedufan. — 1333 7h., Gm., K., Ettm., Gn. 
gudfrean; Gu. note gudfrecan ? — 1337 WS. rade; Edd. rode. — 1337 ff. Gm. with- 
oul remark, K., Ettm.: 

Cristes rode 
mere tacen, wurdon hie ba acle 
on bam onfenge, forhte, and on fleam numen. 


Gn. mere tacen, on his megwlite, efc.; B.as Gm., except that he supplies afeerde 
after forhte; B.2 as MS.—1341 Eitm. ongann. Gn. supplies pa after ongan. 
Th., Gm., Gn., B, éald genidla; Gz.2 ealdgeniSla. — 1345 A/S., B. hearmsceapen ; 
Edd. earmsceapen ; Siev. (PBB. x, 517), Cos. (PBB. xxi, 17) him ba earmsceapen. 
Etim. him ageaf. 
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[XIIT] 


“We de magon éade, _eorila léofost, 
zt pam secgplegan _ selre gelZran, 
zr OU gegninga gude fremme, 
wiges woman, _-weald hu 6é s#le 8355 
zt pam gegnslege. Utan gangan eft, 
pet we bysmrigen bendum festne, 
Odwitan him his wrecsi}; habbad word gearu 
wid pam #gl#can _ eall getrahtod! ” 

pa hleodrade _hiiidan stefne, 1360 
witum bewzled, ond pet word gecwed : 
‘pu pe, Andreas, acl#ccreftum 
lange feredes. Hweet! Gu léoda feala 
forleolce ond forl#rdest. Nu leng ne miht 
gewealdan py weorce; pe synd witu pes grim 1365 
weotud be gewyrhtum. __ pu scealt werigmdd, 
hean, hrodra leas, hearm prowigan, 
sare swyltcwale. Secgas mine 
tO pam gudplegan _—_— gearwe sindon, 
pa pe @ninga _—ellenweorcum 1370 
unfyrn faca _feorh zetpringan. 
Hwylc is pes mihtig ofer middangeard, 
pet he pe alyse _— off leodubendum, 
manna cynnes,  ofer mine est? ”’ 


1352 Litm. we be ne? — 1353 Etim. secplegan. — 1354 A. geninga. —1355 Gwz., 
Ai, Ettm. pu for hu.— 1356 WS., W. Vtan; 7h., Gm., Ettm. uton; K. Uton; Gz., 
B. Utan. — 1361 £ttm. ‘bewealod, bewealwod ? aut beweled (Gm. bewzled).’? — 
1362 W/S., 7h. aclec creftum; Add. acleccreftum, except Gn., W. agleccreftum. 
— 1363 LEttm. feola.— 1364 W. ‘after leng, which ends a line in the MS.,a line 
is left vacant, for no apparent reason.’ Lt should be noted, however, that on other 
folios, e.g. f. 46%, f. 46°, f. 47%, the same peculiarity occurs, always between the tenth 
and eleventh lines of the page, counting from the bottom. This wide spacing ts evt- 
dently due to some trregularity in the measure by which the scribe ruled off his pages, 
and no omission in the text is to be supposed. 
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Him pa Andreas agef ondsware: 1375 
‘“Hwet! me eatde elmihtig God, 
niéa neregend, sé 6é€ in niedum iu 
gefeestnode ffrnum clommum, 
pzr 3 syddan a, _—susle | gebunden, [f. 484] 
in wreec wunne, wuldres blunne, 1380 
syddan Su forhogedes heofoncyninges word. 
pzr wees yfles or, ende nzfre 
pines wreces weorded. Diu scealt widan feorh 
€can pine yrméu; _—ippe:- bid a symble 
of dege on deg  drohtap strengra.”’ 1385 
Da wears on fleame, sé de 6a f¥hdo iu 
wid God géara grimme gefremede. 

Com paon uhtan mid #rdege 
hz#éenra hl6d _—siihaaliges néosan 
léoda weorude; _heton J&dan ut 1390 
prohtheardne pegn __ priddan sive ; 
woldon aninga ellenrofes 
mod gemyltan; hit ne mihte swa. 
Da wes niowinga nid onhrered, 
heard ond hetegrim. Wee se halga wer 1395 
sare geswungen, searwum gebunden, 
dolgbennum purhdrifen, Sendon deg lihte. 
Ongan pa géomormod ___ to Gode cleopian, 
heard of hefte, halgan stefne 


1375 Etim. ageaf.— 1376 After eade Gn. supplies gescildeS (ot gescylde® as 
W. states) ; Ettm. note Hwet me ease] sed. meg alysan; Root (fp. 58) meg after 
eade, and generian for neregend 73777.— 1377 MS., B. in medum; Ladd, except 
B., in niedum; Bright (MLM. i, §2) nedum. — 1380 Lttm. wrece? Gu. wrece? 
— 1381 Gm., K., Ettm., B. forhogodes; B.2 as MS. Th., Gm., Ettm. heofen-. — 
1383 X. widan. — 1386 A” feo; Eitm. fehSe.— 1387 Gu. wid. — 1394 7h., Gm., 
K., Ettm., Gn. neowinga. — 1395 7%., Gm., A., Ettm., Gnu. hete grim, with the 
hemistich after hete; K. on for ond; Gu. Nachtr., Gu.2, Siev. (PBB. x, 517) 
hetegrim, tn the first half-line. — 1396 Simons ( p. 120) snearum ?— 1397 A. tein. 
penden. — 1398 24. ongann. 
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wecop werigferd, ond pet word gecwed: 1400 
“‘ Nz#fre ic geferde mid Fréan willan 

under heofonhwealfe heardran drohtnos, 

pr ic Dryhtnes 2 deman sceolde. 

Sint me leodu tolocen, _ lic sare gebrocen, 

banhis blodfag, benne wealla%, 1405 
seonodolg swatige. Hwet! 6u sigora weard, 

Dryhten Hélend, on deges tide 

mid Iudéum geomor wurde, 

da Su of gealgan, God lifigende, 

fyrnweorca Fréa, to feeder cleopodest, 1410 
cininga wuldor, ond cw#de Sus : 

‘Ic dé, feeder engla, _frignan wille, 

lifes leohtfruma, hweet forl#test du mé ?’ 

Ond ic nu pry dagas __ polian sceolde 

welgrim witu. Bidde ic, weoroda God, 1415 
pet ic |gast minne  agifan mote, [f. 48>] 
sawla symbelgifa, on pines sylfes hand. 

Dii det gehete —_—purh pin halig word, 

pa du us twelfe trymman ongunne, 

pet us heterofra _hild ne gesceéode, 1420 
né lices d#l_ _—lungre od8éoded, 

né synu ne ban _ on swade lagon, 

né loc of heafde ___ to forlore 


gif we pine lare —‘@stan woldon. . 


Nu sint sionwe toslopen, _is min swat adr; Pen, 1425 


1400 MS. -ferd inserted above the line. —1404 MS., Edd \e05, Holthausen (PBB. 
xut, 551) leodu.—1405 A’, B. benna.— 1406 7%., Gm., K., Ettm. seono dolg- 
swatige. Siev. (PBA. x, 459) swatge.—1414 Ettm bri.— 1420 7h. gescende after 
heterofra? 7h. gesceolde. — 1421 Gm. note oSeode = evaderet, periret; Ettm. text 
oSpeodde. — 1425 A/S. toslopen azd adropen; Nap adropen, the d altered from %; 
but the crossing ts plainly visible in the reproduction ; W. Nachtr. ( p. 565) as MS. ; 
Edd, toslowen and aSrowen; Gm. note suggests toslopen and adropen, and Nachtr. 
(p. 172) adropen for adSropen; Lttm. adds ‘fortasse legendum est toslawen, 
avrawen’; Sev. (PBB. x, 517), Cos. (PBB. xxi, 18) toslopen, adropen. . 
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licgad efter lande _loccas todrifene, 

fex on foldan. Is mé feorhgedal | 

léofre mycle —_ ponne péos lifcearo.” 

Him pa stefn oncwed, _stidhycgendum, 
wuldorcyninges word hlodrode : 1430 
‘SNe wep pone wrecsid, —_ wine léeofesta ; 
nis pe to fréecne. Ic pe fride healde, 
minre mundbyrde meegene besette.- 

Mé is miht ofer eall, | [geond middangeard ] 

sigorsped geseald. Sod pat gecyded 1435 

menig zt medle on pam myclan dege, 

pet Set geweordsed, pet deos wlitige gesceaft, 

heofon ond eorde, hréosap togadore, 

gr awzged sie worda &nig, 

pe ic purh minne mud ~ ~==medlan onginne. 1440 

Geseoh nu seolfes swede, swa pin swat aget 

purh bangebrec __ blodige stige, 

lices I@lan. -NO pé lades ma 

-purh daroda gedrep _gedon motan, 

_pa pe heardra mst hearma gefremedan.” 1445 
_ pa on last beseah _leoflic cempa 

efter wordcwidum wuldorcyninges ; 

geseh he geblowene __ bearwas standan | 

bl#dum gehrodene, _swa hé #r his blod 4gét. 

Da worde cwed —_— wigendra hléo: 1450 
‘Sie de danc ond lof, peoda waldend, 

; 1430 X. wuldor cyninges. £dd., except Th., W. hleoSrode. — 1434 ALS. ofer eall 
sigor- with no indication of omission ; Th., Gm., K. indicate the omission of a half- 
fine; Etim. supplies so as to read ofer eallne middangeard ; Gv. geond middangeard ; 
&.,.W. indicate no omission. — 1435 Gm. gecyded. — 1436 ttm. manig. — 1438 Gm., 
K.,. Etim. to gadore.— 1441 Ettm. swade. Gm., K., Ettm. ageat.— 1443 WS. lic 
leelan ; dd. liclelan ; Gu.?, Spr. ti, 162 lic lelan, lelan vf. = livere ; Stier. (PBR. 
x, 517), Bright (MLN. ti, 82, with alternative lela) lices lelan, lelan ace. sg. ; Cos. 


(PBB. xxi, 18) lela, gen. pl.— 1446 Ettm. geseah. —1447 A. woldor cyninges. — 
1448 Etim. geseah. Szev. (PBL. x, 460) geblowne. —1449 Gm., K., Ettm, agear. 
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to widan féore wuldor on heofonum, 


Ses Su |me on sare, _sigedryhten min, [f. 
ellpéodigne, an ne forl#te.” 
Swa se d#dfruma  Dryhten herede I 


halgan stefne, oddzt hador szegl 
wuldortorht gewat under wadu scridan. 
pa pa folctogan _féoréan side, 
egle ondsacan, zdeling léddon 
to pam carcerne; woldon crefta gehygd, I 
magor#dendes mod oncyrran 
on pre deorcan niht. pa com Dryhten God 
in pet hlinreced, hzleda wuldor, 
ond pa wine synne wordum grette 
ond frofre gecwed, feeder manncynnes, I 
lifes lareow; —_heht his lichoman | 
hales brucan: ‘Ne scealt du in héndum 4a leng 
searohebbendra sar prowian.”’ 
Aras pa mzegene rof,  segde Meotude panc, 
hal of hefte heardra wita; _ : I 
nes him gewemmed wilite, né wloh of hregle 
lungre alysed, _né loc of héafde, 
ne ban gebrocen, _né blodig wund 
Jade gelenge, ne ices d#l 
purh dolgslege dréore bestémed ; I 
ac wees eft swa @r purh pa edelan miht 
lof l@dende, _ond on his lice trum. 


1454 itm. elpeodigne. Edd., except 7h., W. forlete.— 1457 K. omits wi: 
Gu. (note, waSum?) and Spr. 11, 642 wadu.— 1458 ttm. feordan, ot feord 
WV. states. — 1460 Blount creftgan for crefta. — 1462 A. omits god.—1464 2 
except Th., W. sinne. — 1467 Gm., A., Ettm. hendum. — 1468 M/S. sas; Edd. 
— 1472 ALS., Th. alysde.— 1474 MS. lic ge lenge ne lades del; 7h., Gm., E 
lic gelenge efc.; A‘, B. licgelenge; Gu., W. lice lenge; Gm. note, Gn. (Spr. t, « 
Cos. (PBB. xxi, 18) lice gelenge. , 
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XIV 


Hwet! ic hwile nu _haliges Jare, 

léodgiddinga, lof pas pe worhte, 

wordum wemde, — wyrd undyrne, | 1480 
V ofer min gemet. Mycel is to secganne, 

langsum leornung, __ pet he in life adreag, 

eall efter orde. pet scell €gl#wra 

mann on moldan __ponne ic mé telige 

findan on ferse, pet fram fruman cunne 1485 

eall pa earfedo, pe hé mid elne adréah, 

grimra giéa. Hweire |git sceolon [f. 49>] 

lytlum sticcum léodworda dz#l 

furdur reccan. Peet is fyrnsegen, 

hu hé weorna feala_ _wita gedolode, 1490 

heardra hilda, in pare h&Senan byrig. | 

He be wealle geseah ‘wundrum feste 

under selwage = sweras unlytle, 

stapulas standan, _storme bedrifene, 

eald enta geweorc. He wid anne pézra, 1495 

mihtig ond mddrof, meéel gehede, 

wis, wundrum gléaw, word stunde ahof: 

‘‘Gehér du, marmanstan, Meotudes r#dum, 

fore pes onsyne __ ealle gesceafte 

forhte geweordad, _—ponne hie feeder geséod 1500 

heofonas ond eordan _herigea m&ste 

on middangeard mancynn sécan! 


1478 MS. HAT; 7h. bet, note hwet ?— 1481 Siev. (PBB. x, 482) secgan. — 
1483 Eitm. sceall. Gm., K., Ettm. egleawra. — 1487 XK. sceal on, ending the line 
with sceal.—1489 Gu.2, B. fyrnsegen; other Edd. fyrn segen.—1490 Lttm. 
feola. MS. geSolede. — 1492 MS., Th., B. festne. — 1493 ALS., Edd. selwange, 
except Gn. selwage; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 18), Root (p. 58) as Gn. MS. sweras, not as 
Th., W. state, speras; W. Nachtr. ( p. 565) sweras; 7h., B. text speras.— 1495 A’ 
zenne.— 1496 AZS., 7%. modrofe. ttm. meSel.— 1497 Lttm. wordum for wor 
drum. — 1501 £7, heofones ? 
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L#t nu of pinum stapole _stréamas weallan, 
ea inflede, nu 6e zelmihtig 
hated, heofona cyning, _ pet Su hreedlice 1505 
on pis frte folc ford onsende 
weter widrynig to wera cwealme, 
geofon geotende. Hwet! du golde eart, 
sincgife, sylla; on de sylf cyning 
wrat, wuldres God, wordum cydde 1510 
recene geryno, ond ryhte # 
getacnode on tyn wordum, 
Meotud mihtum swid; Moyse sealde, 
swa hit sodfeste | sydpan heoldon, 
modige magopegnas, magas sine, 1515 
godfyrhte guman, JIosua ond Tobias. 
Nu 6u miht gecnawan, _—peet pe cyning engla 
gefretwode  furdur mycle 
giofum géeardagum _ ponne eall gimma cynn. 
purh his halige hs _ pu scealt hraede cYéan, 1520 
gif Su his ondgitan #nige hzbbe.” 

Nees pa wordlatu. wihte pon mare, 
pet se stan togan; stream iit |aweoll, ° 7? [f. 50] 
fleow ofer foldan; famige walcan “_ 
mid zrdzge eordan pehton, 1525 
myclade merefldd. | Meoduscerwen weard - 
efter symbeldege;  sl#pe tobrugdon 
searuhzebbende. Sund grunde onféng, 
deope gedrefed 3 dugusé weard afyrhted 


1504 7h., Gm., K. in flede; Fttm. on flede.— 1505 Z£ttm. hreSBlice.—1507 7z%., 
Gm. wid ryncg ; A. widrincg ; Gm. note widryne or widrynig. — 1508 A/S., 7h., Gm., 
W, heofon.— 1516 M/S., 7h. iosau.— 1518 ttm. furdor.— 1520 Lttm. hrade. — 
1522 7h., Gm., Ettm. word latu. — 1526 AZS. meodu scerwen; so Vap., W. Nachtr. 
(p..565); Th., Gm., K., Ettm., B. meodu scerpen ; Gm. note, Gn. meodu scerwen ; 
Gn. note, W., Cos. (PBB. xxi, 19) meoduscerwen. — 1527-8 MS. tobrogdon; 
5°4™hzbende, not hebbende as W. states; Th., Gm., Ettm. searu hebbende. 
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purh pees flodes f#r; f#ge swulton, 1530 
geonge on geofene gudr#s fornam 
purh sealtne weg. pet wes sorgbyrpen, 
biter beorpegu;  byrlas ne gz#ldon, 
ombehtpegnas ; per wes Zlcum genog 
fram deges orde drync sona gearu. 1535 
WeEox weeteres prym; weras cwanedon, 
ealde zescberend; wes him ut myne 
fleéon fealone stream, | woldon féore beorgan, 
to diinscrefum  drohtad sécan, 
eordan ondwist. Him pet engel forstod, 1540 
sé 6a burh oferbreegd _ blacan lige, 
v hatan headowelme; hréoh wes pézr inne 
béatende brim; ne mihte beorna hlod 
of pam festenne fleame spowan. 
Wéeegas weoxon, _wadu hlynsodon, 1545 
flugon fyrgnastas, lod Youm weoll. 
Dz#r wes Yofynde innan burgum 
geomorgidd wrecen; gehdo méndan 
forhtferd manig, _fusleod golon. 
Egeslic @led é€agsyne weard, - 1550 
heardlic herétéam, hléodor gryrelic ; 
purh lyftgelac léges blzstas 
weallas ymbwurpon, weter mycladon. 
pr wes wop wera’ wide gehyred, 
earmlic ylda gedreg. pa par an ongann, 1555 
1532 MS., Th., Gm., K. scealtes sweg (K. tr. salt wave); Gm. note sealtes or 
scealces? Etim. note swealhes = abyssi; Gn., B., W. sealtes sweg; Cos. (PBB. 
xxl, 19) sealtne. — 1533 A. beorbegn. — 1534 A. ombeht begnas. — 1537 A“, Gx.? 
utmyne. — 1539 £m. dunscrafum. X. drohtod.— 1540 A/S., 7h., W. eordSan 
ywist ; Gm., Ettm. eordan and wist ; Etim. note eordsan onwist; A’, Gz., B. andwist. 
—1642 Gm., K., Ettm. -wealme.— 1545 AZS., 7h., Gm., Ettm., W. wudu. — 1547 
MS. Innan; 7h. as MS. hinan, text innan.— 1548-9 W/S., Edd. wrecen, mznan, 


galen; Gm. note mened; Ettm. note wrecan, galan. Ldd., except K. fordt fers. 
Th., Gm., Etim. fus leod. — 1551 . grynelic.— 1553, Gn. note ymbrwurion? 
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P) 


féasceaft heled, folc gadorigean, 
héan, hygegéomor, héofende sprec: 
‘‘Nu ge magon sylfe sod gecnawan, 
pet we mid unrihte __ ellpeodigne 
on carcerne clommum belegdon, 1560 
| witebendum; _—us seo wyrd scyéed, [f£. 50>] 
heard ond hetegrim: _ pet is [hér] swa citi. 
Is hit mycle sélre, _ pees pe ic s0d talige, 
pet we hine alysan of leodobendum, 
ealle anmode _. (ofost is sélost), 1565 
ond us pone halgan _helpe biddan, 
géoce ond frofre. Us bid gearu sona 
sybb efter sorge, gif we secap to him.” 
pa pr Andréa _ orgete weard 
on fyrhdlocan _folces geb@ro, | 1570 
pr wes modigra [megen ] forbeged, 
wigendra prym. Weeter fedmedon, _ 
fleow firgendstream, flod wees on luste, 
Oppeet bréost oferstag, | brim weallende, 
eorlum 0d exle. pase xéeling het 1575, 
stréeamfare stillan, | stormas restan 
ymbe stanhleodu. Stop ut hrede 
cene collenferd, carcern ageaf, 
gleawmod, Gode léof; him [wees] gearu s6na 
purh streamreece _—_ str#t gerymed ; 1580 
. smeolt wes se sigewang, symble wees dryge 
folde fram flode, = swa his fot gestop. 


1557 7h., Gm. hyge geomor.— 1559 £ttm. elpeodigne. —1562 7h., Gm., K. 
indicate an omission before bet; Gm. note supplies heledum, apparently before cud; 
Ettm. here-cu8; Gn. her swa cu8; B., W. as MS., with no mark of omission. — 
1569 A., Ettm. note ongete.—1571 Gu. bet wes? for ber wes. Th. note, Edd. 
except B., supply megen before forbeged. — 1573 Zttm. firigenstream ; Gz. firigend- 
stream. —1575 Ettm. eaxle.—1576 Gm., Ettm., W. stream fare.—1577 £dd., 
except W, ymb. — 1578 Gm., K. carcerne ; Gm. note carcern.— 1579 Gu., B. supply 
wes afier him, other Edd., after stret, 1580°. 
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Wurdon burgware _blive on mode, 

ferhégefeonde. pa wes ford cumen 

geoc efter gyrne; geofon swadrode 1585 

purh haliges h#s, = hlyst Yst forgeaf, 

brimrad gebad. pase beorg tohlad, 

eordscref egeslic, ond pér in forlet 

flod fedmian, fealewe wgas, 

geotende gegrind __ grund eall forswealg. 1590 

Nalas he pr yde ane bisencte, 

ach pees weorodes eac a wyrrestan, 

faa folcsceadan, feowertyne 

gewiton mid py wzge in forwyrd sceacan 

under eorpan grund. pa wearé acolmdd, 1595 

forhtferé manig _folces on I[aste ; 

wendan hie [wifa] ond wera cwealmes, 

pearlra |gepinga rage hnagran, [f. 513] 

syddan mane faa, mordorscyldige, 

guégelacan under grund hruron. 1600 
Hie 6a anmode_- ealle cw2don: 

“Nu is gesyne, dat pe sod Meotud, 

cyning eallwihta, crzeftum wealded, 

sé Sisne ar _hider onsende 

peodum to helpe. Is nu pearf mycel, 1605 

peet we gumcystum —_ georne hyran.”’ 


1584 Gm., Ettm., Gn. ferhd gefeonde. X., 2. fordcumen.— 1585 A7S., B., IV. 
heofon. Litm. swedrode. — 1588 7h. (but not K.as W. states), in-forlet. — 1592 
K. ah. Gm., Gn., K., Ettm. ‘weorudes. — 1593 MS. faa; Edd., except Th., W,fa. 
— 1595 X. eordgrund. — 1596 Edd. forht fer’. —1597 AVS. hie 7 wera; 77%., Gm., 
B.,as MS. with no indication of omission ; K. indicates omission before wera; £ttm., 
Gn., W. wifa after hie.— 1598 After f. 50° Th. supposes a folio to have been cut out 
of the MS., and indicates an omission in his text; other Ladd. see no interruption 
of the narrative. K. brege.— 1599 AVS. faa; £ dd. fa, except Ettm. fah, 7h., W. 
faa. Siev. (PBB. x, 459) -scyldge.— 1601 AVS. h' re. — 1603 “tim. ealwihta. — 1604 
Etim. supplies us, Gn. este before onsende ; Gx. note hider on sende? See Notes. — 


1606 Gn. gym-; G2. gum-. 


vA ; 
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[XV] 


pa se halga ongann _sheele® blissigean, 
wigendra preat wordum retan: 
‘‘Ne beod ge to forhte, _—peh pe fell curen 
synnigra cynn;  swylt prowode, ’ 1610 
witu be gewyrhtum; ow is wuldres leoht 
torht ontyned, _— gif ge teala hycgas.”’ 
Sende pa his bene _ fore bearn Godes, 
beed haligne _helpe gefremman 
gumena geogode, _pe on geofene #r 1615 
purh flodes feedm feorh gesealdon, 
Set pa gastas,  godde orfeorme, 
‘in wita forwyrd, — wuldre bescyrede, 
in feonda geweald __ gefered [me] wurdan. 
pa det Zrende _ealwealdan Gode 1620 
efter hleodorcwidum __haliges gastes 
wees ON panc sprecen, %deoda rzswan ; 
het pa onsunde _ ealle arisan, 
geonge of greote, pa zr geofon cwealde. 
pa pzr ofostlice upp astodon 1625 
manige on medle, mine gefrége, — 


7 


eaforan unweaxne; ~ 6a wes eall eador 

leodolic ond gastlic, péah hie lungre #r 

purh flodes fer feorh aléton ; 

onfengon fulwihte ond freoduw#re, ' 1630 
wuldres wedde _—witum aspédde, 

|mundbyrd Meotudes. pa se modiga hét, [f. 51>] 


cyninges creftiga,  ciricean getimbran, 


1611 A, B. gewyrtum. — 1618 Gx. note ne in? —1622 MS., 7h., B.*reswum. 
— 1625 7h., K. uppastodon. — 1627 A’. geador. — 1630 Gx. freodo-.— 1633 
Gn. note creftigan? but Spr. 7, 168 creftiga; A. creftigra; Siev. (PBB. x, 450) 
creeftga. 


J 
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gerwan Godes tempel, _}-r sio geogod aras 
purh feeder fulwiht ond $e flod onsprang. 1635 
pa gesamnodon, _ secga préate, 
weras geond pa winburg __ wide ond side, 
eorlas anmode, _ond hira idesa mid ; 
cwzedon holdlice hyYran woldon, 
onfon fromlice _fullwihtes bed 1640 
Dryhtne td willan, - ond diofolgild, 
~ ealde eolhstedas, anforl#tan. 
pa wees mid py folce fulwiht heefen, 
ze6ele mid eorlum, ond # Godes 
riht arfred, rzd on lande 1645 
mid pam ceasterwarum, _ cirice gehalgod. 
pzr se ar Godes _ anne gesette, 
wisfeestne wer, wordes gléawne, 
in pre beorhtan byrig _bisceop pam léodum, 
ond gehalgode fore pam heremzgene 1650 
purh apostolhad, Platan nemned, 
peodum on pearfe, ond priste bebéad, 
pet hie his lare ston georne, 
feorhr#d fremedon. Segde his fusne hige, 
pet hé pa goldburg _ ofgifan wolde, 1655 
secga seledream _ ond sincgestréon, 
beorht béagselu, ond him brimpisan . 
get ss farobe = secan wolde. 
pzt was pdm weorode __ weorc to gepoligenne, 
pet hie se leodfruma _leng ne wolde 1660 
wihte gewunian. pa him wuldres God | 
on pam sidfete sylfum etywde, 


e ™63,5 Gn2 purh feeder fultum.— 1636 A. gesamnadon.— 1642 Gm. note, A. 

By estedas.— 1647 MS. sio.—1653 A/S. he.— 1658 A/S., Zh. forode. — 1659 

w ‘S., Edd. weor, except W. weorce; Kluge (Anglia iv, 106\, Cos. (PBB. xxi, 205 
e 


Cre. Siev. (PBB. x, 482) would have uninflected infinitive for LEPONZEVVe. 


‘ 
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ond pet word gecwed, weoruda Dryhten: 
* * * 
‘‘folc of firenum? Is him fus hyge, 


gad geomriende, geohdo'mznaé 1665 
weras wif samod; _hira wop becom, 
murnende mod, . . : 
* 
% * 
. . . [mé] fore snéowan. 


Ne scealt 3U pat €owde anforl%tan ; 
on swa niowan gefean, ah him naman |minne [f.527] 1670 
on ferdlocan _feeste getimbre. 
Wuna in pre winbyrig,  wigendra hleéo, 
salu sinchroden, __ seofon nihta fyrst ; 
sy6dan 6u mid mildse minre ferest.” 
pa eft gewat dire side | 1675 
modig, mzgene rof, | Marmedonia 
ceastre sécan. Cristenra weox 
word ond wisdom, syddan wuldres pegn, 
gepelcyninges ar,  €agum sawon. 
Lzrde pa pa leode _—on geléafan weg, : 1680 
trymede torhtlice; _‘tiréadigra 
wenede to wuldre weorod unm#te, 
to pam halgan ham __sheofona rices, 


1663 7h. after dryhten at least two lines wanting; Gm., K., W. indicate the 
omission of one or more lines; Gn. says “ Etnige wenige Zetlen, den Anfang der 
Rede enthaltend, sind hier ausgefallen, etwa des Inhalts: ‘Warum willst du die 
Leute so schnell verlassen, die doch so eben erst bekehrt sind von thren Stinden’” ; 
B. supposes no interruption of the narrative. See Notes. — 1664 MS., W. his him. 
— 1666 7h., Gm., K., Gn. him ba for hira.— 1667 There is no indication of omis- 
sion in the MS., but Th., Gm., K., W. leave space for two half-lines after mod; 
Gn. supplies as follows: 

mumende mod, __[nu bu on merebate 
wilt ofer flodas] fore sneowan. 


B. as MS., without interruption ; Cos.(PBB. xxi, 20) supplies me before fore. See 
Notes. K. mod3.— 1671 Gm., K. ferhdlocan. — 1681 Gm. note, Gn., W. tir eadigra. 


f~ 
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}ar Feeder ond Sunu _ ond frofre Gast 
in prinnesse prymme wealded 1685 
in woruld worulda wuldorgestealda. 
Swylce se halga _—herigeas preade, 
déofulgild todraf ond gedwolan fylde. 
pet wes Satane sar to gepolienne, 
mycel modes sorg, pet he 6a menigeo geseah 1690 
hweorfan higeblise fram helltrafum 
purh Andréas__ @ste are 
to feegeran gefean, peer nz#fre feondes ne bi, ‘ 
gastes gramhjYdiges, gang on lande. 
pa wzron gefylde efter Frean dome 1695 
dagas on rime, swa him Dryhten bebéad, 
pet he pa wederburg ‘wunian sceolde. 
Ongan hine pa fysan _ ond to flote gyrwan, 
blissum hrémig, | wolde on brimpisan 
Achaie _ odre side 1700 
sylfa gesécan, fr hé sawulgedal, 
beaducwealm gebad. pzt pam banan ne weard 
hleahtre behworfen, ah in helle ceafl | 
sid asette, ond sydéan no, 
fah, freonda leas, _frdfre benohte. 1705 
Da ic l#dan gefregn leoda weorode * | 
leofne laréow __ to lides stefnan, | 
_ mecgas |modgéomre ; paer manegum wees [f. 52>] 


EG85 Gn. pbrinesse.— 1689 Siev. (PBB. x, 482) would change gepolienne to.the 
Ez ae flected infinitive. —1694 Siev. (PBB. x, 460) -hydges. — 1699 #. blyssum; 7.2 
blissum.— 1700 Bright (MLN. it, 82) supplies eft before Achaie. A/S. achaie; 77%. 
ac hale, indicating the omission of a word before ac; Gm. text as 7h., note wolde 
‘Chale zSelingas odre side efc. (achale = onsund); A. Achaie; Gv. Achaia; Gv.? 
Ss 1703 K. hleafre.— 1704 A/S. asette J syS no; W. between sy3 and no, a 
"2 <x dl hole in the parchment, not large enough to have contained -San; Th. indicates 
Me Fs sion before ond; Gm. and sfé no, xote and sid of geaf (ov ne of geaf) no; A’ 
‘XQ sid no (tr. ‘never since’); Gn. B. sySSan; W. as MS.— 1] 04 Gm. Seondra 
°?~2 ected ( p. 182) to freonda, 
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hat zt heortan hyge weallende. 

Hie 6a gebrohton et brimes nzsse ' 1710 
on wegpele wigan unslawne ; 

stodon him $a on Ofre efter reotan, 

pendon hie on fdum = edelinga wunn 

ofer seolhpadu = geseon mihton, 

ond pa weordedon __-wuldres agend, 1715 
cleopodon on corére, ond cwdon pus: 

“An is €ce God __ eallra gesceafta ! 

Is his miht ond his ht ofer middangeard 

breme gebledsod, _ ond his blzd ofer eall 

in heofonprymme halgum scined, 1720 
wlitige on wuldre, _‘ to widan ealdre, 

é€ce mid englum. _ eet is edele cyning!”’ 


1713 Gna. wynn. — 1714 MS. plainly seolh padu; 7h, Edd. seolhwadu; Gn. note 
padu ? Siev. (PBB. 1, 492) seolhpasu ; Cos. (PBB. xxi, 21) seolhbadu.— 1715 Edd, 
except B., W., weorSodon. —1716 7h. cwedon; Gm. cweden, corrected (p. 182) 
to cwedon. — 1720 Gz. on for in. 
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“Hweet | ic pysne sang _ sil$géomor fand 

on seocum sefan, samnode wide, 

hu pa edelingas _ ellen cyédon, 

torhte ond tireadige. Twelfe wzron, 

d&dum domfeste, Dryhtne gecorene, 5 
léofe on life. | Lof wide sprang, 

miht ond mzréo, _ofer middangeard, 

peodnes pegna, prym unljytel. 

Halgan heape _hilyt wisode, 

pzr hie Dryhtnes  déman sceoldon, 10 
reccan fore rincum. Sume on Romebyrig, 

frame, fyrdhwate, feorh ofgéfon 

purg Nerones _nearwe searwe, 

Petrus ond Paulus; - is sé apostolhad 

wide geweordod _ ofer werpeoda. 15 

Swylce Andréas in Achagia 

for Egias aldre genédde ; 

ne preodode hé fore prymme Séodcyninges, 

gniges on eordéan, ac him €ce gecéas 

langsumre lif, leoht unhwilen, 20 
syppan hildeheard, _heriges byrhtme, 

efter gudplegan _| gealgan pehte. [f. 537] 

Hweet! we éac gehyrdon _ be Johanne 
gleawe menn  zdelo reccan ; 


T MS. wet, with space left vacant for the omitted H.— 4 MS. woron; Gn. note 
foron?_11 Gz. Rome byrig.—13 MS., Th., K., Simons (p.. 104) neawe; Th. 
"ole nearwe? Gn. nearo-searwe.—18 MS. preodode"fore. — 21 MS., Th., K, 
Gr. hilde heard. — 24 A, Gu. xgleawe. 
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s€ manna wes, mine gefrege, 


aan 


purh cnéorisse Criste léofast 

on weres hade, syédan wuldres cyning, 
engla ordfruma, eordan sohte 

purh fmnan hrif, fader manncynnes. 
He in Effesia _ealle prage 

leode l#rde; —_—panon lifes weg 

siée gesohte, swegle dréamas, 
beorhtne boldwelan. Nes his brddor let, 
sides szne, ac surh sweordes bite 

mid Jideum _acob sceolde 
fore-Herode _ealdre ged&lan, _ 

feorh wid flz%sce. Philipus wes 

mid Asséum; _panon éce lif 

purh rode cwealm _sricene gesdhte, 
syddan on galgan in Gearapolim 
ahangen wes __hildecordre. 

Huru! wide weard  wurd undyrne, 
pet to Indéum _—aldre gel&#dde 
beaducreftig beorn, Bartholaméus ; 
pone heht Astrias_ in Albano, 
hen ond hygeblind, héafde benéotan, 
forpan he 6a h#dengild  hyran ne wolde, 
wig weordian; him wees wuldres dream, 
lifwela leofra = ponne pas leasan godu. 
Swylce Thomas é€ac __spriste genedde 
on Indéa_ oddre d#las, 

p#r manegum wears mod onlihted, 


29 Gu. mancynnes. — 30 W. Effessia; Vachtr. Effesia. — 32 «K. swegledream 
— 36 Gu. ealdre; Gz.? ealdré. — 37 Gu. Philippus. — 39 A. rodecwealm. — 41 7 
A‘, Gn. hilde cordre; Gx. (Spr. 77, 77) hildecordre.— 42 7%., K. weard; XK., ( 
wyrd. — 43 7h., K. geledde; Gn. geledde; Gn.? genedde; Map. geledde plaz: 
altered from geleSdSe.— 46 K. beneosan.— 49 MS. plainly bas; so also Na; 
Lh. Cn, W. pes; K., Gn2 pas.— 52 Nap. i of onlihted corrected from u. 
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hige onhyrded, _ purh his halig word ; ; 
syddan collenferé §cyninges brddor | 
awehte for weorodum, wundorcrefte, 55 
purh Dryhtnes miht, _ peet he of déade Aras, 
geong ond gudéhwet, ond him wees Gad nama ; 
ond 6a pm folce _feorg gesealde, 
sin zt secce, sweord|ras fornam [f. 53>] 
purh h#dene hand, _—s per se halga gecrang, 60 
wund for weorudum; _ponon wuldres léoht 
sawle gesohte __sigores to léane. 
Hweet! we pet gehyrdon __ purg halige béc, 
pet mid Sigelwarum _ s08_yppe wearé, 
dryhtlic dom Godes;  dzges or onwoc, 65 
leohtes geleafan, land wes gef#lsod 
purh Matheus mére [are ; 
pone het Irtacus durh yrne hyge, 
welréow cyning, |§wzpnum aswebban. 
Hyrde we pet Iacob _—in Iertsalém 70 
fore sacerdum __ swilt prowode ; 
surg stenges sweng _stidmod gecrang, 
eadig for efestum; hafad nu éce lif 
mid wuldorcining, __wiges to leane. 
Nzron 6a twegen _tohtan s#ne, 75 
lindgelaces; land Perséa 
sohton sidfrome, Simon ond Thaddeus, 
beornas beadorofe; him weard bam samod 
an endedeg; dele sceoldon 
dSurh wz#penhete  weorc prowigan, 80 
sigelean secan, ond pone soddan gefean, 
dréam efter déade, pa gedz#led weard 
hf wid lice, ond pas l#nan gestreon, 


3 Gn. purh.— 70 Gn. hyrdon we?— 77 /n the AIS. h of Thaddeus ts written 
bove the line. 


ae 
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idle ehtwelan, _ealle forhogodan. 
Dus 3a edelingas ende gesealdon, 85 
XII. tilmodige; —_ tir unbr#cne | 
wegan on gewitte, | wuldres pegnas. 
Nu ic ponne bidde __ beorn, sé %e lufige 
pysses giddes begang, pet he geomrum mé 
pone halgan heap __helpe bidde, | go 
frises ond fultomes. Hu! ic fréonda bepearf, 
liéra on lade, _—ponne ic sceal langne ham, 
eardwic unciid, ana gesecan, 
letan mé on laste lic, eordan dz, 
welréaf wunigean  weormum to hrodre. : . 95 
| Her meg findan _forepances gleaw, [f. 547] 
sé Se hine lysted léodgiddunga, 
hwa pas fitte fegde. =~ pr on ende standep, 
eorlas pes on eordéan briicap; ne moton hie awa etsomne, 
woruldwunigende: — P . sceal gedréosan, 100 
NM on édle, efter tohréosan 
Ine lices fretewa, efne swa [. todglided. 
Donne h ond Py_creftes néosad _ 
nihtes nearowe; on him ¢* liged, 
cyninges peodom. Nu di cunnon miht, 105 


hwa on pam wordum wees werum oncyYdig. 

84 MS., Th., K. ealne.— 85 AS. Dvs; so also Nap. ; Th. K., W. Dys; Gn. bus. 
— 87 K. wegon.—90 MS. halga.—g1 X., Gu., Stev. nu for hu.—92 W. omtts 
sceal. — 93 AZS., 7h., W. gesece; Siev. gesecean. —94 MS., Th., K., Gn., W. let; 
Siev. late. — 96-122 For the MS. readings of this passage, see the literal trans- 
cript in the Notes. —96 Nap., Siev., Tr. forepances.—98 Map., Stev., Tr. fegde, 
standeb. Fur Nap.’s line-division, see Notes. — 99 ap., Stev., Tr., W. brucap. 
—100 Map., Siev., Tr. supply the rune.— 101 Nap. tohreosap; Stev.. Zr. tohreo- 
san.— 102 All read \ene.— 103 Nap. does not restore Ul. 107-104; he reads 
doublfully, in 103%, swa, followed by faint traces of two runes. Siev., Tr. as in 
text. Nap. Tr. with MS. neotaS; Siew. neosad. — 104 Siev. 4 liged; 7. 
+} leged. For Nap.’s suggestions, see Notes.—105 Nap., Siev., Tr. ¢yninges. 
MS. cunnon; ap., Stev., Tr. cunnan. — 106 MNap., Siev., Tr. restore hwa on bam 
(S#ev. baem) wor-. 
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Sie pes gemyndig, mann sé de lufige 
pisses galdres begang, pet he geoce mé 
ond frofre fricle. Ic sceall feor heonan, 
an elles fords, | eardes néosan, 110 
si6 asettan, nat ic sylfa hwzr, 
of pisse worulde; —_—wic sindon uncw%, 
eard ond édel. Swa bid &lcum menn, 
nempe he godcundes ___ gastes briice. 
Ah utu wé pe geornor _ to Gode cleopigan, 115 
sendan usse bene _ on pa beorhtan gesceaft, 
pet we pes botles _briican motan, 
hames-in héhdo. pézr is hihta mst, 
per cyning engla cl#num gilded 
léan unhwilen. Nu 2 his lof standed, 120 
mycel ond mzre, ond his miht seomap, 
éce ond edgiong, ofer ealle gesceaft. Finit. 


107 Nap. restores mann se be lufige. — 108-109 ap. me ond frof-.— 110 Wap. 
ford ea-.— 112 Nap. of bisse; W. on bisse.— 113 ap. bid. — 115 Map. Ah utu, 
but suggests utun.— 116 W. beochtan, misprint ?— 119 Nap., Siev., W. gilded. — 
121 .Szev. somap. 


NOTES ON ANDREAS 


In the MS. the narrative is divided into sections of approximately equal length. 
There are in all fifteen, or with addition of AZ. sixteen, sections, varying from 
1% to 2% fol. in length. Each section begins with a capital letter or a group of 
capital letters, and ends with a period or a more distinctive and frequent mark 
of a sectional ending, consisting of a semicolon followed by a hook-shaped symbol. 
Between the various sections a space is left blank, usually not more than sufficient 
for a single line. For further description, see Introd., pp. xxxvi ff. In the present 
edition the divisions of the MS. are followed, and are further indicated by 
bracketed numerals. The earlier editions vary widely in their treatment of these 
Sectional divisions of the MS. Thorpe follows the MS., except that he unites © 
Sections three and four. Grimm further reduces the number of sections to seven. 
Kemble prints his text without division into sections. Grein makes eleven sec- 
tions, Baskervill thirty. Wiilker prints his text as Kemble does, without division 
to sections. He inserts in the margin, however, the numerals which designate 
Greim’s eleven sections, and indicates the division of the MS. in his notes. 
kK. The poem opens with the conventional epic formula, citing the authority 
of Oral tradition for the story. For similar openings, compare the following: 


Hwet! wé Gardena in géardagum 

péodcyninga _ prym gefriinon, 

hii 84 zpelingas _ ellen fremedon. 
Beow, 1-3. 


Hwet! wé feor ond néah _ gefrigen habad 
ofer middangeard Moyses démas 
wreclico wordriht wera cnéorissum, ° 
in tiprodor éadigra gehwam 
zfter bealusige _ bite lifes, 
lifigendra gehwam langsumne rzd, 
heleSum secgan:  gehyre sé Se wille! 
Ex. 1-7. 


Gefregn ic Hebreos éadge lifgean 

in Hierusalem, goldhord dzlan, 

cyningddm habban,  swa him gecynde wees, etc. 
Dan, 1-3. 


Hebbe ic gefrugnen _pztte is feor heonan 
€éastdélum on = epelast londa 
firum gefrzge. Ph. 1-3. 


Cf, also Jul. 1; Mod. 1; Cross t; Sal. 179; Ap. 1-4. An interesting occur- 
"NCe of the formula is that in Beow. 875, where it introduces an indirect report 
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of an episodic narrative. The citation of traditional authority is also frequent— aly 

found in the body of a narrative when a new topic is introduced: with ge/rignam— 

Beow. 74; Chr. 301; Gen. 2060; Fs 98, 388, and elsewhere; with gehyrapem™s 

Mald. 117; El. 364; Ap. 23, 63, 70; and elsewhere. Hwet occurs, with or witt-—aib- 

out the epic formula, in the body of a narrative when a new topic is introduced; 

it is used with less emphatic sense, also, as a weak interjection; for example===, 

see Glossary. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik IV, 448-450, points out that thi_ sams 

use of the neuter of the interrogative pronoun as an exclamation is peculiar tes -0 
Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. The use persists as late as Elizabethan Englishe——1, 
frequently, as in Mod. Eng,, in introducing interrogative sentences, but also a_ammas 
mild interjection in introducing declarative sentences; cf. Zaming of the Shrew 
I, ii, 248: ‘What, this geptleman will outtalk us all’; Rickard II IV, iv, 320 <«>: 
‘What, we have many goddly days to see.’ Cf. 63, note, and for the use of west 
as interjection in prose, see Wiilfing, II, 688-692. —on fyrndagum, The phrass===se 
limits, not gefriiman, but the verbal idea implied in 1. 23. Hall translates ‘wh_aae—no 
lived in the yore-days.’ The construction is similar to that of in géardagur=m——~—em, 
Beow. 1; and cf. Beow. 575>-576: nod ic on niht gefreegn under heofones hwea_s==alf 
heardran feohtan; Wid. 165-17: hé mst gebah para pe ic ofer foldan gefrege= -en 
hzbbe. See also, among numerous examples, Beow. 74; 2752-2754. 

2. under tunglum. The usual formula is under heofonum, or wolcnurs=mm= =m, 
changed here, Cosijn thinks (PB&. XXI, 8), chiefly for the sake of the alliteratio ««<—n. 
— tiréadige hezled. Cf. 4/. 4, and note. 

3. péodnes pegnas. Cf. Beow. 1085: béodnes pegne; 4/. 8: p€odnes begn= ara; 
Beow. 1081: Finnes begnas; and similar uses frequently. The phrase, originalE —2lly, 
as in Beowulf, used of the followers of a temporal prince, applies here to tE- -—he 
followers of the Lord. pegz, literally ‘servant,’ has not therefore the color of 
that word in the Oriental phrase ‘servant of the Lord.’ The word in Ang” __lo- 
Saxon verse is a dignified one, and its connotation is epic, heroic. This value -== it 
derives from the position of the Jeg in the Anglo-Saxon social system. ‘.——AS 
the royal power and dignity grew, it came to be looked on as the highas==St 
honour to enter into the personal service of the King. Two results followe== & i 
service towards the King, a place, that is, in the King’s comitatus, became t- _kne 
badge and. standard of nobility.... It marks perhaps a decline from the fi === 
idea of the comitatus that the old word Geszth, “companion,” answering exac “@ By 
to the Latin comes used by Tacitus, was supplanted by the name 7%egm, litera- By 
“servant.” But when personal service was deemed honourable, the name of serve = 7! 
was no degradation, and the name 7hegn became equivalent to the older Fos 2. 
Freeman, Growth of the English Constitution, pp. §1-52. Forfurtherdiscussion “<7 f 
the comitatus, see Kemble, Saxons in England I, 168-183; Miillenhoff, Deutse ed 
Altertumskunde IV, 182-198; 255-280; Andrews, Old English Manor, passix™™' 
Larson, Zhe King’s Household in England before the Norman Conquest (Bulle © am 
of the University of Wisconsin, No. 100), pp. 76-103; 146-171; Chadwick, Stua7 —* 
on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 308-333 ; 378-400. See alsoGummere, Germawr= *‘ 
Origins, pp. 261-269, for a description of the passages in Anglo-Saxon ves —_ 
illustrative of the comitatus, and to these add the prose story of Cynewulf a= * f 

Cyneheard, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 755, ch. also Caesar's interesting account = <7 
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the soldurii, B. G. III, 22. Cf. 405-414, note. — Grimm places Il. 3>-49 within 
parentheses, thus making the sentence a parenthetic exclamation like Beow. 18>: 
blzd wide sprang. See 764>, note. Cf. Beow. 1528: bet his dom alzg. 
4. Camprzdenne. Dicht.,‘in dem Kampf erlag ... ihre Hochkraft nimmer’; 
Kemble, ‘their glory failed not, of their warfare.’ Gn., Sv. 1, 155, glosses the 
form as gen. sg., but it seems best to take it as dative, ‘in or at the battle.’ The 
present is the only occurrence of the word, but cf. wigr@den, Wald, 22. — hneotan. 
The form hneotan < hnioton < hniton is pret. pl. of the first ablaut-class, co being 
a development of o-umlaut of 4; cf. Bright, 47ZN. II, 80, and Biilbring, §§ 235 
note, 239, and 241. Cf. also 1. 802: geweotan. The unumlauted form is found in 
Beow. 1327, 2544: bonne hniton fedan. Cf. Icel. (Cleas.-Vig., p. 270) Anitu reyr 
samen, ‘the weapons clashed together.’ 

§. gedzldon. The verb is best taken as intransitive. Cos. (PB. XXI, 8) cites 
Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 204, l. 24: Sr nzfre léofe ne ged#lad3. Pogatscher (Angi. 
XXIII, 263) considers the subject of gedzldon as unexpressed after syd0an; the 
hie which precedes the verb he regards as the object; cf. Av.1012; E/, 1285. 

§-6. For the apocryphal legend of the division of the earth among the Apostles, 
see Introd., p. lix. 

6. hlyt. Cf. Bonnet, p. 65: Kal éudpifor éavrots ras xwpas, Bdddovres Kthpous. 
Cf. the election of Matthias, Acts I, 24-26; and see Ap. 9>. But the casting of 
lots was a custom familiar to the Anglo-Saxons through their own traditional 
inheritance. Tacitus, Germania 10, gives an account of the manner of casting 
lots among the Teutonic tribes on the continent: ‘Auspicia sortesque, ut qui 
maxime, observant. Sortium consuetudo simplex: virgam, frugiferae arbori 
decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque, notis quibusdam discretos, super candidam 
vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt: mox, si publice consuletur, sacerdos civitatis, 
sin privatim, ipse paterfamiliae, precatus deos coelumque suspiciens, ter singulos 

tollit, sublatos secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur.’ The twigs with 
which the divination was performed were called fdézas in Anglo-Saxon, hence 
the word ‘dz came to mean ‘lot,’ as it does in 4”. 1103. Allusions to casting 
of lots are not frequent in Anglo-Saxon except in translations; an interesting 
example, however, is Beow. 3126, in the description of the partition of the 
dragon’s treasure. The practice must have been a common one, as penalties 
were fixed for it, as well as for other heathen observances, in the Poenttentiale 
Ecgberti IV, 19 (ed. Thorpe, Ancient Laws ana Institutes of England, p. 380) : 
‘Gif hwa hlytas o38e hwatunga bega, oSSe his weeccan et Snigum wylle hebbe, 
odde zt Xnigre ddre gesceafte biiton zt Godes cyricean, faste hé III géar, pxt 
an on hlafe ond on wetere, ond pa II Wodnesdagum ond Frigedagum on hlafe 
ond on wetere, ond pa ddre dagas, briice his metes biiton flg@sce anum.’ The eccle- 
siastical attitude towards the practice comes out also in the adjectives hellcraftum, 
h®dengildum, An. 1102. Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 27, in a catalogue of the wicked 
in hell, includes wiccan, ‘wizards,’ and wigleras, ‘those who practice divination.’ 
See further Kent, Zeutonic Antiquities in Andreas and Elene, pp. 39-40. 

7. For similar breaking of close syntactical agreement by the hemistich or the 
end of the line, cf. 118, 119-120, 163, 224, 225, 234, 312, 557; Beow. 758, 813, 
2011, 2928, etc. 
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8. frome folctogan. Cf. Gu. 874: from folctoga (of Guthlac); £x. 14: 
freom folctoga (of Moses); Beow. 1641, 2476: frome fyrdhwate. 

9. rofe rincas. So Gen. 286, 1651; Gen. 2049: rincas wzron, rdfe.— rond | 
ond hand. For other examples of similar, riming phrases in Anglo-Saxon verse, 
see Kluge, PBB. IX, 425-426. 

10. on herefelda. So 18; £Z/. 126. 

1r. meotudwange. The only occurrence of the compound ; but cf. meotud- 
gesceaft, meotudsceaft, ‘fate, decree of fate.’ 

12-13. The allusion, not contained in the Greek or the Legend, is evidently a 
. Scholium of the poet’s. 

15. lit on pet igland. Cf. 1.28. On these two passages part of my note in 
Modern Philology I1, 403, may be quoted: ‘ There is no equivalent for ig/and or 
éaland in the Greek or the Anglo-Saxon prose versions of the legend. The cor- 
responding passages are: els rv xwpav Trav dvOpwropdywy, Bonnet, p. 65, and é»v 
Tp wé\ec av’rdv, Bonnet, p. 66; sé éadiga Mathéus gehléat to Marmadonia bz#re 
ceastre, Bright, Reader, p. 113; #ghwylc man pe on pzere ceastre com zlpéodisc, 
Bright, p.113. A parallel situation is found in the Penix; the.land in which the 
Phoenix dwells is twice referred to as an island, @n/ic is Jet iglond, Ph. 9, on 
bam éatlonde, Ph. 287, the second phrase being an elaboration of éadig 2dellond, 
Ph. 279. The corresponding passages in Lactantius, De ave Phoenice, are as 


follows : 
Est locus in primo felix oriente remotus, 


Qua patet zterni maxima porta poli; 
ll. 1, 2. 
Ast ubi primaeva coepit florere iuventa 
Evolat ad patrias iam reditura domos. 
Il. 115, 116. 


The word in the above passages is evidently not to be understood in the specific 
sense of “island,” but rather in the literal sense of “ water-land,” “land that is 
reached by water.” To the insular Anglo-Saxon all foreign lands must have been 
‘“water-lands ”; perhaps in this poetical sense the word also carried with it the 
connotation of remoteness; in both the Penix and the Axdreas it is used for 
the Orient. Cf. also Sal. and Sat., 1 ff.: 


Hwet! Ic iglanda_ eallra hebbe 
boca onbyrged. 


The elaboration of this passage makes ig/anda refer to Lybia, Greece, and India, 
none of them islands.’ 

18. gescéode. That the MS. reading, and not gesceod (as Grimm and Kemble 
propose), is right, is determined by the scansion of the half-line. Grimm (in his 
notes) would derive-gesceod from gesceadan, ‘sejungere’ (‘from joy’ or ‘happiness’ 
to be supplied mentally). Kemble, deriving the form from the same verb, trans- 
lates ‘oft had the hand of the slaughterer... hardly decided for him.’ Paul 
(PBB. VI, 94), Sievers (#b¢d. X, 506), and the dictionaries (cf. Str. 1, 448, II, 406 ; 
B-T. 436), all apparently going back to Dietrich (Haup?’s Zs. X, 320), suppose 
a contract verb scéon, stéode, ‘happen,’ ‘befall’ (.Sf7. I, 448 ‘accidere,’ ‘ contin- 
gere,’ ‘impetrire’), Grein, Dicht., translates accordingly ‘grimm ereilte sie oft 
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die Hand der Morder.’ Grein, according to Wiilker, takes the form as optative, 
and Wiilker adds, ‘da ein futuraler begriff in beziehung auf den vorhergehenden 
satz darin liegt, stimme ich Grein bei’; Wiilker does not state from what verb 
he derives the form. But Grein neither in the Spracischatz nor in his transla- 
tion gives any indication that he takes the form as optative, and the syntax of 
the passage requires only the pret. ind., qs e.g. 1. 1420>. Trautmann (quoted 
by Simons, p. 60) evades the grammatical difficulty by emending the text, reading 
hand gesceodun = ‘hande schadeten.’ 

The form gesceode, in the sense demanded by the context, has, however, been 
satisfactorily accounted for by Professor Bright (A7ZV. XVII, 426) in a discus- 
sion of the reduplicating verb gesc@adan, ‘separate,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘deal out,’ x. 504- 
506. By the side of the regular redup. pret. of this verb is found a weak pret. 
gescéode, Dan. 620, scéode, Ex. 586; and a weak past part. gescéod, Ex. 506. A 
paralle] development is to be observed in the verb gesceddan, gescod, -scéod (with 
weak pret. -scedede, cf. Gram., § 392, 4, note 6); gescéode, An. 18, is a new weak 
preterit formed on the old strong preterit. The verb has thus three preterit 
forms, gescéd (-scéod), gescedede, and gescéode. The hypothetical scéon is therefore 
to be set aside and all the examples referred to scéadan or scedan. 

20. féondes. Cf. 1294; Chr. 1395: feecnun féonde; Beow. 2128: féondes 
fed(mum); Gen. 453: purh féondes creft; zb7d. 492: purh déofles creft, etc. 
Note also £/. 207: sé ealda féond; Gospel of Nicodemus (Bright’s Reader, p. 131, 
1. 24): bam ealdan déofle; and for the modern uses, see VED. s.v. fiend and 
enemy, and Bradley’s remarks, A/aking of English, pp. 197-198. 

23-25. For this tradition of cannibalism see Introd., p. Ixvi. Cf. Bonnet, p. 65, 
ll. 7-8: of 5@ &vOpwrot ris mbdrews exelyns ovTe prov nov ovTe olvoy ~mivov, add’ 
noay éoBiovres cdpxas dvOpwrwy kai rlvovres adr@y 7d alua. Six of the ten MSS. 
read vdwp, however, instead of olvov. Legend, p. 113, ll. 6-8: hlaf ne ton, ne 
weeter ne druncon, ac #ton manna lichaman and heora blod druncon. 

Aside from the Axdreas, no other allusions to the practice of cannibalism are 
made in the extant literature of the Anglo-Saxon period, and there is no reason 
to suppose that any native traditions concerning cannibalism were current among 
the Anglo-Saxons. A few early allusions in Continental literature to a belief in 
the existence of cannibalism among the Finns and other peoples of northeastern 
Europe are mentioned by Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde II, 49, 354; III, 
17-18. See also Andree, Die Anthropophagie, pp. 6-15. The nearest approach 
to cannibalism in Anglo-Saxon literature is in the story of Grendel and his dam in 
the Beowulf. These creatures devour the bodies of men and drink their blood. 
They are, however, only half human, being possessed of more than human 
strength and distinguished by monstrous characteristics both of figure and of 
mind. The story of Grendel has been explained as a survival of early stories of 
cannibalism, dating back perhaps to the period of the cave-dwellers; see Brooke, 
History of Early English Literature I, 118-119, and English Literature from the 
Beginning, p. 66; for the theory that cannibalism was practised by the cave- 
dwellers, see Andree, 7s/d., pp. 1-6. Perhaps further connection between the 
race of the giants and cannibalism may be seen in the word eotez, ‘giant,’ Icel. 
Jetunn, which has been explained as derived from the root which appears in 
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etan, ‘eat, ‘devour.’ See Miillenhoff, II, 354; Grimm, Zeut. Myth. II, 518-520, 
IV, 1437; Golther, Handbuch d. German. Myth. p. 161. It is possible that an 
Anglo-Saxon might have drawn a parallel between the story of Beowulf’s fight 
with the man-eating Grendel and St. Andrew’s conflict with the man-eating 
Mermedonians. . 

23. ah. Normally ac, but also ah (eight times) and ach (once) in Andreas ; 
see Glossary for citations, and Gram., § 210, 3. 

24. feorrancumenra. So also in Gen. 18363, feorrencumenra, appositive to 
elidzodigra, 18352; and Beow. 361, feorrancumene, appositive to Géata Jéode, 
362>; cf. also Beow. 1819. Kluge’s comment (PAZ. IX, 188) on the passage in 
Beowulf, to the effect that feorrancumen as substantive compound = ‘stranger’ — 
is better stylistically than feorran cumen, applies with equal force to the other 
two passages. 

25>, Cf. Beow. 178: Swylc wes béaw hyra (in a passage referring to the Danes 
aS heathen); Beow. 1246: wes beaw hyra (of the followers of Beowulf). Note 
also 1.177, with which cf. Gu. 390: swa bid geogude beaw; Gx. 538: swa bid 
féonda beaw; Whale 31: swa bid scinna beaw, déofla wise. Cf. 177-179. 

28. éaland. See 15, note.—sdhte. The verb is singular, as is usual after 
bdra pe preceded by nig, @lc, 2ghwylc, manig, etc. See 380, 1153; and cf. 
Beow. 1460-1461: nzfre hit zt hilde ne swac manna Xngum para be hit mid’ 
mundum bewand; Beow. 1405-1407: magobegna ber bone sélestan sawolléasne 
para be mid Hrodgare him eahtode. Numerous other instances are cited, Wiilfing, 
I, 416-419, and by Grimm, p. 94. Grimm points out that a similar idiom is found 
in Old Saxon. A plural verb is also occasionally used after Adva fe, e.g. El. 
967-970: Dai wes... lzeded mre morgenspel manigum on andan bara be dryhtnes 
z dyrnan woldon; £7. 1286-1287: anra gehwylc bara be gewurdon on widan féore. 

31°. So £/. 119. — 31>. héafodgimmas. Sievers (PBR. I, 503) supposes a 
plural form -gimme, as approximate imitation of the Latin plural, the form -gimme 
being supported by the rime with -grimme. Cosijn, in emending to the usual 
plural form, adduces Gu. 12764: héafdes gimmas, and Sievers, in a remark 
appended to Cosijn’s note, accepts the emendation, explaining -gimme as an 
unconscious echo of -gvimme. For the metaphor cf. Chr. 1330; Ex. Gn. 44; 
Ph. 301 ff.; and see 50, note. 

32. agétton. Gm. and K., reading aguton, derive the form from dgéotan, ‘to 
pour out’; K. translates ‘the eye-sight ... the gem of the head gallows-minded 
poured out with javelin points.’ Gn., S¢r. I, 22, reads dgéton, and derives the 
form from dgttan, ‘destruere, exstinguere, subvertere’: Dicht., ‘grausam zer- 
stérten mit der Geere Spitzen.’ As weak verb, however, the word is found in 
this phrase in Brun. 18: garum agéted (variant, forgrunden); and cf. 4”. 1143; 
Fates of Men 16: sumne sceal gar agétan, sumne giid abréotan. Simons, p. 5, 
also reads agét[t]on. The quantity of the radical vowel of dgéfan is discussed 
by Sievers, PBB. X, 313. 

33-34. Cf. Chr. 1437-8: Swylce hi mé gebléndon bittre tosomne unswétne 
drync, —a paraphrase of Matt. XXVII, 34. 

34. dryas. The word is of Celtic origin. Holder, Alt-Celt. Sprachschatz, 
col. 1321, derives it from the intensive prefix dru, + wid-s, from the root meaning 
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‘know.’ The whole compound would mean therefore primarily ‘the very wise,’ 
by extension ‘priests.’ The word was probably acquired by the Anglo-Saxons 
from the Irish missionaries in Northumbria, and, as the designation of the priests 
of a non-Christian religion, it was given an evil signification. As we should expect, 
the word and its compound appear in Anglo-Saxon only in the later Christian 
literature. Cf. 6, note; 765-766, note; and see VED. s.v. druid. 

35-39. Cf. the similar situation in Dan. 569-574: 


ond Sec wineléasne on wrec sended 
ond bonne onhweorfed _heortan pine, 
pet pi ne gemyndgast efter mandréame 
ne gewittes wast biitan wildéora péaw, 
ac pi lifgende lange prage 

heorta hlypum_—_ geond holt wunast. 


36. heortan on hredre. Reading heortan hredre (hre&re inst. sg.), Grein, 
Dicht., translates ‘der das Bewusstsein der Manner wandte im Busen, die inner- 
sten Gedanken.’ Heortan is plainly appositive to ingepanc and gewit, and the 
idiom requires a preposition to govern hredre; cf. An. 69”, 892-3; Chr. 640-641 : 
bam be deorc gewit hzfdon on hrepre, heortan stznne. In 1. 362 on has evidently 
fallen out through its similarity in sound to the final syllable of heortan. — 
Perhaps 36° should be placed within parentheses ; see 764°, note. 

38. heorogr#dige. Appositive to hie, 37, though the epithet seems more 
appropriate to the Mermedonians than to their victims. 

39. Cf. £/. 612; 698: méde and meteléas. The unumlauted form -leaste 
instead of -Iieste, here and in 1157, is analogical to adj. forms in -as; cf. also 
néadcofan, 1309. 

40-418, Cf. £/. 273-274: cwomon in pba ceastre coréra mzste; Z/. 1203>- 
1204; td bere halgan byrig, cuman in ba ceastre. With 40° cf. 2875, 973°, and 
227%, of Heaven; Chr. 1007, on bone méran beorg, of the New Jerusalem. 

42. Mermedonia. For the forms of this name and its identification, see 
Introd. p. Ixvi.— hl63. See 992, note. 

43. fordénera gedrzg. The word gedreg, gedreag, usually ‘tumult, outcry,’ 
is also used of the ocean, ofer déop gedreag, Rid. VII, 10, apparently in the sense 
of ‘wide extent,’ and, as here, is used in phrases indicating large numbers; cf. 
Beow. 756: sécan déofla gedreg; Wife’s Complaint, 45: sinsorgna gedreag. For 
a third use of the word, see 1555, note. — The umlauted forms of the participle 
of dén, found only in Chr. 1207, 1266, and the present passage, are, according to 
Sievers (PBB. IX, 299), undoubted survivals from an original Northumbrian text. 

453. Cf. Beow. 1626: Zodon him bd tégéangs, of Beowulf after his retum from 
the fight with Grendel’s mother. 

46», Perhaps to be enclosed within parentheses; see 764°, note. 

49. féondes crefte. So 1196, 1294. Cf. Gen. 492: déoftes cr ft; and, for 
examples of both phrases, see B.-T., p. 168. ' The word ‘craft’ has not in Anglo- 
Saxon specifically evil meaning (cf. 327, 484, etc.). 

50. hellfiise. Cr. 1123 is the only other occurrence of this word. — segl. 
For other forms of the word, see 89>; 12464; 1456". The word appears also, as 
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simplex and in compounds, in the form sige/ (Sievers, PBB. X, 507). Note the 
proper name Sige/waras = Ethiopians, Af. 64, Ex. 69, etc. For the figure of the 
eye as the sun of the head, cf. Skd/dskaparmdl, Cap. 69, SnZ. I, 538-539, where 
the poetic names of the eyes are given as the sun or moon, shields, glass, gems, 
or jewels, of the brows or eyelashes. See 31, note. 

51. abréoton. The form of the verb is probably due to confusion with the 
verbs of the reduplicating class; see Gram., § 384, 2, and Bright, 17ZZX. II, 80— 

See 640, note. — mid billes ecge. Cf. Beow. 2485: billes ecgum; did. 2508= 
billes ecg. 

51-53. According to the IIpdtes (Bonnet, p. 66, Il. 9-14) Andrew drinks the= 
magic brew which the Mermedonians prepare for him, but his reason is no&— 
affected by it and he therefore refuses to eat the hay which they place beside= 
him, but continues praising God as before. The version of this incident in the== 
Legend, p. 113, ll. 15-18, is confused: ond hie him sealdon attor drincan, anc“ 
hine sendon on carcerne, and hie hine héton peet attor etan, and hé hitetannolde += 
for bon his heorte nzs tdlésed, né his mod onwended. 

52. Cf. Jud. 239: herede xt heorten heofonrices god. Professor Hart call = 
attention to Cedmon’s Hymn 1: Ni scylun hergan hefzenricees uard. 

54. onmod. Cf. 1638, and anmr#d, 232, 983. The two words are forme«x— 
(Sievers, Zacher’s Zs. XXI, 362) in the same manner as ofermdd, and mear—m™m™ >» 
primarily, ‘ having the attention turned in a certain direction or against something ™” > 
then in a good sense, ‘ eager, resolute, bold,’ or with more emphatic value, ‘angr=j- =» 
enraged’ (cf. Dan. 224, anméd; Beow. 1576, anréd, both appositive to yrre D> - 
-Note also anmédla, onmédla, ‘pride,’ Dan. 748; Chr. 814, etc., where the wor 
has developed in a pejorative direction. Oxmdd, anméd is to be distinguishe= 
from dumod; cf. 1. 1565, note. Cf. Gu. 717; éadig ond onmdd. 

554. Cf. 8064. 

56. halgan stefne. The construction weak adj. + noun, in the instrument=a—™" 
case, is found frequently throughout Anglo-Saxon verse in certain traditional sas=— t 
_ phrases: the form halgan stefne occurs five times in Ax., and cf. beorhtam====—™ 
géomran, hliidan, niwan stefne ; sargan reorde; hatan heolfre (2), head<——”’ “ 
welme; blacan lige; priddan side; see Glossary for citations. In simil mn! 
phrases the strong form of the adj. is found in brante céole; cordre mycle (2— > ms 
héa hornscipe; Oodre side (4); mime gefrege. In other than instrument——— zl 
phrases the weak inflection of the adj., in constructions of adj. + noun, is fous=— d 
as follows: gen. sg., €can dryhtnes, 721; dat. sg., bestémdon, 487; halga=== 2 
héape, 47. 9; wintercealdan niht, 1265; and in the prepositional phrases, 0 
widan féore (3 times); tO widan aldre (2 times); t6 f#geran geféan, 16a —: 
and cf. 598; under niflan nas, 1305; on swa niowan geféan, 1670. Gas = 
Lichtenfeld, //zupt’s Zs. XVI (IV), 327 ff., for arguments (not altogether vah sa <<) 
as to chronology drawn from the use of these constructions. 

57-58. Cf. /ul. 233: td carcerne. Hyre wes Cristes lof in ferplocan fae => *¢ 
biwunden. Note also Az. 1671. 

59. Cf. Chr. 992: wépad wanende wérgum stefnum. 

61>, Cf. Metr. I, 84: géomran stemne. 

627. So 1282; El. 814; Ph. 465. — 62>. Cf. Introd. p. xix. 
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63. hii. Introducing exclamatory rhetorical questions, 4# is not infrequently 
found, e.g. Wand. 95: hii séo brag gewat; Chr. 362: hii wé sind geswencte burh 
ure sylfra gewill, etc. It occurs also as simple interjection, equivalent to Awe, in 
Ap. 91; Chr. 1459: Hii br wes unefen racu unc gemzne!; and, in conjunction 
with eala, Hol. 75: Eala Gabrihel hii pi eart gléaw and scearp. See also //é/. 84, 
100, 104; Chr. 216, 278, etc. In these instances éa/d and 4# are to be taken together 
as constituting the interjectional phrase, similar to the phrase éa/d hwet, Chr. 416; 
Sat. 316; Metr. IV, 25, Metr. VIII, 55. For the use of 4# as interjection in the 
prose, see Wiilfing, II, 694. 

64. stowad. Gm., noting Seow. 406, translates ‘consuunt.’ He remarks, 
however, that seodad = ‘coquunt’ might possibly apply to the welding of 
fetters. K. follows Gm.’s first reading; Gn. Sgr. II, 437, B., and W. Nachtrége, 
p- 208, his second interpretation. But no justification for the meaning 

seodan = ‘seethe, boil’ = ‘weld, fashion, devise,’ as accepted by Gn., W., 
and B., can be found from the other metaphorical uses of the word in Anglo- 
Saxon. In Seow. 190 and 1993 the word is used transitively with m@lceare, 
méodceare, respectively, as objects, and it means ‘to be troubled about, to brood 

over.’ The participle sodenm appears in Gu. 1046, 1236 (with inst. sorgwylmum), 
1123 (with inst. sdrwylmum), and in Am. 1239 (with inst. sarbennum); in all 
these passages it means ‘troubled, afflicted.’ On the other hand, the depen- 
dence of 648 upon Beow. 406%, searonet seowed, is evident; in both passages 
the word means ‘ weave, knit.’ For a similar figure, cf. 6727, wrdht webbade. 
The MS. reading seoWad (= scobad) might easily arise from the misreading 
of w for 4; a similar scribal error probably explains the MS. form wees for pes 
in 145%. Cf. Icel. skyrta hamri sod, ‘a shirt sewed with the hammer,’ ‘hammer- 
knit’ (Cleas.-Vig., p. 518). 

65-66. Cf. £/. 267-268: béodnes willan, georn on made. 

66. Surh geohda. ‘Now with sorrow.’ Cosijn (followed by Simons, p. 49) 


would read gé@ahkd, ‘foolishness, mockery ’ (anticipating dumban, 67°), a plausi- 
ble but not a necessary change. 


67. See 38>—39. 
7o. sie. Here monosyllabic (Siev., PBZ. X, 478), and so regularly in Andreas, 
except 4173. 

qyo-71. Cf. El. 773-774: gif pin willa sie, wealdend engla, bet, etc.; 780, gif hit 
sie willa pin. 

72. sweordum aswebban. So 4/. 69>; Beow. 567, 679. — Cf. Beow. 1825: 
ic béo gearo sona. 

74. Sdelléasum. The pronominal object is implied in the adjective. 

76-78. Concerning the restoration of Matthew’s sight, see 91, note. 

78. zfter billhete. This is the only recorded occurrence of 4:Uhete, defined 
by Grein, Sg7. I, 117, ‘odium ope ensium manifestatum’; by B.-T., ‘the hate of 
swords.’ Cf. ecghete, cumbolhete, with meaning similar to that of bi//hete. In the 
present passage the word may have allusion to the way Matthew’s eyes were put 
out; or it may have been coined merely for the rime (Bright). : 

81. t0 Anum pé. Cf. Ps. LXXXVI, 6: on anum pé. 

82. Cf. /u/. 221: ic ts Dryhtne min méd stabelige. 
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85. scyldhetum. The only occurrence of this as well as the parallel com- 
pound, nidhetum, 834. The value of hete in compounds is otherwise that of an 
abstract noun, ‘hate.’ Gm., p. 98, suggests, and Simons, p. 119, would read here, 
-hatum, in order to make the form agree with the form scyldhata, 1047, 1147; 
but the compound #idhetum speaks decisively against the change. See 1047, note. 

86. wérigum wrohtsmidum. Cf. grynsmi9, 917, larsmid, 1220. The exist- 
ence of such compounds in Anglo-Saxon, in which, however, the second element 
has become generalized in meaning, is an indication of the dignified position of 
the smith in early Teutonic society. Compare also the conception of Weland as 
smith, which was not unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, as we learn from Beow. 455, 
Deor 1, and Wald. 2. Similar compounds in other Teutonic languages are men- 
tioned by Kluge, PBB. X, 440. 

86-87. Cf. Bonnet, p. 67: xal uh wapaddoeas pe TE Oavdry THE wixpy rovry. 
Legend, p. 114: né mé ne sele on pone bitterestan déab. 

88. wuldres tacen. Grein, Sp7. II, 520, and Simons, p. 134, would supply 
sancta crux, ‘the sign of the cross,’ as completing the meaning, making wzldres 
tdcen thus equivalent to the sigores tdcen of El. 88 and elsewhere. But cf. P%. 96: 
torht tdcen Godes, appositive to Godes condelle, 1.91; Gu. 1266: oSpzet Eastan 
cw6m ofer déop gelad degredw6ma, wedertacen wearm. Note also Bonnet, p. 67: 
Taira 5¢ wrpocevxopévov roi Maréela év ry pudaxy Zrapwev pis, xal e&#Oev ex rod 
g~wrds pwr Néyouoa, and Legend, p. 114, 1. 9: mycel léoht ond beorht onléohte 
beet carcern, and Drihtnes stefn wes geworden to him on bm leéohte. 

89. hadre. One expects Addor as in 1456. But we may take hadre (with 
Bamouw, p. 146) as weak nom.; the construction may carry with it a specific or 
demonstrative value (cf. note on ¢dcen, 1. 88), and it is so translated by Grein Dichi., 
Root, and Hall: ‘like the bright sun.” Kemble, however, makes it indefinite, ‘ like 
a serene star.’ One might almost suppose that hadre, the adverbial form, is a 
recollection of the model for this passage : 


‘Sa cwom léohta mzst 
halig of heofonum hzdre scinan.’ 


Gu. 1256-1257. 


—segl. This spelling is supported by 50, seegl by 1456. No other example of € 
for ¢ occurs in the MS.; but @ for e occurs 582, =-weege; 495, stzfnan. 

grt. helpe gefremede. Nothing is said here to show that Matthew’s sight 
(cf. 51, 77) is restored to him; both the Greek and the Legend, however, are 
specific: Bonnet, p. 67, rapdoyou ovy por xipie Td Gs TO dpOaduGv pov, and later, 
kal edOdws dvéBreyev; Legend, p. 114, 1. 4: forgife minra €agna léoht; and l. 12: 
Mathéus pa lociende hé geseah Drihten Crist. In the passage corresponding to 
143 ff., when the Mermedonians come to Matthew in prison, the Greek and the 
Legend state that he closed his eyes in order that they might not perceive that 
his sight had been restored. Heinzel, “Ueber den Stil der altgerm. Poesie,” 
Quellen und Forsch. X, 43, notes this passage as characteristic of Cynewulf’s 
proneness to omit even necessary steps in the progress of a narrative. 

92-93. Similar phrasing occurs in ll. 1429-1430; and cf. /z/. 282-283: Hyre 
stefn oncwzp wlitig of wolcnum, word hléodrade. 
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94. magupegne. Of the 14 occurrences of this compound in Anglo-Saxon 
verse, 6 are found in Beowulf, 5 in Andreas, and the remaining three as fol- 
lows: Wand. 62, Men. 82, Jud. 236. Of the five occurrentes in Andreas 4 
refer, as in the present passage, to the servants of the Lord; in the remaining 
passage, 1140, the epithet, with epic impartiality, is used of the heathen Merme- 
donians. . 

95. under hearmlocan. So £/. 695. 

99. ic pé mid wunige. Cf. 101, 945, 1218, and Chr. 478, 488, for similar 
phrasing. 

100, Th. and K. place of pyssum in the first half-line; but cf. 112. —leodu- 
bendum. The compound occurs five times in 47., but elsewhere only Gen. 382. 

102, neorxnawang. An ingenious explanation of this difficult word is that 
offered by Bradley, Academy XXXVI, 254 (Oct. 19, 1889). He regards it as 
a contraction of a fuller form, *zZorohsna wang, the Gothic equivalent of which 
would be *xaw:-rdhsné-waggs, ‘the field of the palaces of the dead.’ With the 
first element, saw2-, he compares Anglo-Saxon #éo-, as in néZobed, néosid, etc., and 
with the general conception, we/hea/, ‘ Valhalla.’ A more probable etymology is 
that of Reinius, Anglia XIX, 554-556, who derives the first element from a hypo- 
thetical Anglo-Saxon form *ne werksan, ‘not working, not suffering’; the whole 
compound would thus mean ‘the plain or field of the idle.’ 

1042, Cf. Doomsday 24: ne noht hyhtlic him; Sa¢. 138: ne mot ic hihtlicran 
hames briican. In both passages, as in Amdreas, the allusion is to the heavenly 
home. — 104>. Cf. Chr. 284, 1189: halgum meahtum. 

tog. Cf. 1611; Chr. 1673: ond wuldres léoht torht ontyned; Saz. 556: iis is 
wuldres léoht torht ontyned; Sa¢. 593-594: bar is wuldres bled torht ontyned; 
Gu. 457-458: wes mé swegles léoht torht ontyned. Gn. and W. have only a 
comma after ontyned. . 

106. tO widan féore. Also 810, 1452; Zé. 211, 1321; Beow. 933. Cf. td 
widan aldre, 938, 1721; widan feorh, 1383, also Z/. 760, 800, Beow. 2014. 

107. prah. Final g appears as h, in Azdreas, in burh, adréah, gelah, 
astah, and the present instance; see Gram., § 214, 1, and cf. 769», note. 

109. synnige. I quote from my note, Afod. Phil. II, 404: ‘Reading synne 
with the MS. and editors, Grein, Sf7. II, 518, glosses the word as inst. sg.(?) of 
syn, “evil,” “ wickedness ’’; Simons, p. 124, glosses the form as a reflexive pronoun, 
but he gives no further clue as to his interpretation of the passage. The trans- 
lations treat the word as an adverb. But the improbable inst. sg. syze is clearly 
to be corrected to the adjective form synange [or synnige], appositive to wér- 
logan, 108%, to accord with the usual phrasing as found in 565”, 7102, 964°; cf. 
also 9212. The MS. has regularly the unsyncopated forms in this word; the 
form syne perhaps looks back to a time when the syncopated forms were still 
written.’ 

1113, So 567; Chr. 1197. 

113. teelmet. The only occurrence of the word ; 4e/mearc occurs once, Gx. 849. 

114. seofon ond twéntig. The chronology is consistent and follows the 
sources; cf. Legend, p. 114, 1. 18: ac onbid hér seofon and twéntig nihta. The 
Mermedonians hold a meeting every thirty days (1. 157) and at the end of thirty 
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days Matthew is to be put to death; after twenty-seven days, however (fore préo 
niht, 185), Andrew is to set out to rescue him from this fate. Cf. also 148, 930. 

115. nihtgerimes. The term commonly used by the Anglo-Saxons in reckon- 
ing a period of time was azht, not deg; for examples in Andreas, see Glos- 
sary, and cf. 114, note. Tacitus (Germania 11) mentions this custom among the 
Germans of the Continent: ‘Nec dierum numerum, ut nos, sed noctium compv- 
tant’: and he adds: ‘Sic constituunt, sic condicunt: nox ducere diem videtur.’ 
Caesar (De Bello Gallico VI, 18) records the same custom among the Gauls: 
‘Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos preedicant idque ab druidibus proditum 
dicunt. Ob eam causam spatia omnis temporis non numero dierum, sed noctium 
finiunt. And he also adds: ‘dies natales et mensium et annorum initia sic 
observant, ut noctem dies subsequatur.’ This custom of reckoning the night 
with the day which followed it also obtained among the Anglo-Saxons; cf. Anglo- 
Saxon frigeefen = Thursday evening, frigenzht = the night preceding Friday (see 
Kluge, Etymolog. Worterbuch, s.v. fasten). Sunday, according to the Wulfstan 
homilist, should be observed ‘from nontide pzs szetemdzeges 08 monandeges 
lihtincge ’ (Tupper, ‘“ Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mzl,” Puéd. of the MLA. X, 134), nontede 
being the ninth hour counting from sunrise. This custom has left its traces 1m 
the Mod. Eng. phrases ‘ Hallowe’en,’ ‘New Year’s Eve,’ ‘Christmas Eve,’ etc- 
The custom of reckoning time by nights instead of days survives in the phraseS 
‘fortnight,’ ‘sennight,’ ‘Twelfth Night.’ See further Schrader, Reallexikon @é7r 
Indogermanischen Altertumskunde, p. 845, and Grimm, Zeut. Myth., p. 753. 

116. Cf. Gu. 1110: sdrum geswenced; Beow. 975: synnum geswenced. — AD 
Edd. have a comma after geswenced ; B. and K. put a comma after gewyrood 
also, but the other Edd. have no punctuation here. Gn.? removes the comma 
after geswenced, adds one after gewyrdod, and supplies wesan as completimn& 
the sense. On the omission of wesan, cf. 1393, note. —Cf. Jud. 299: sigor© 
geweordod. 

118*, Also 2253. 

120. On riht. Simons, p. 110, forms an adj. compound onriht = ‘ wahr, echt, 
following Gn., who translates, Décht., ‘er ist ein rechter K6énig.’ But the words; 
metrically, do not have the stress of an adj. compound; cf., besides the oth ©! 
passages in An., Chr. 267: mote arisan ond on ryht cuman; and £x. 586: r€ 
ond randas, heom on riht scéode. 

1237. So 1303; Gen.1555, 1886; Beow. 1789, 2594; 7. 1060, 1127. — nihthel =™ 
toglad. Also £Z/. 78; cf. 1305. Grimm, 7eut. Myth., 753, noting these passag©& > 
says: ‘to her [ie. Night], as a goddess, is ascribed, quite in the spirit of @™" 
olden time, a terrible and fearful 4e/met, like a cloak-of-darkness.? But the p?* 
sages hardly justify the specific picture. Helm is probably used in these co™™ 
pounds in the general sense of ‘covering.’ 

123-128. For other examples of the figure of asyndeton in Andreas, S& 
ll. 370 ff.; 391 ff.; 1545 ff. _ 

125. dzegrédwoma. The two elements of this word occur separately. Deg7 ad 
(OHG. fagar-at, -ot, Icel. dagrad, cf. Noreen, Abriss der indogerm. Lautle/e 7% 
p. 196) was, in the Anglo-Saxon period, a technical term for one of the peri@- . 

of the day. The Anglo-Saxon night was divided into seven parts, the seve™™ th 
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part coming just before degréd, degréd itself being succeeded by sunnan upgang 
(Tupper, “Anglo-Saxon Degmel,” Pus. of MLA. X, 126). It was also the period, 
as we learn from the Colloguy of AElfric (Tupper, p. 154), when the husbandman 
went to the fields: ‘(Arator): Eala léof, bearle ic deorfe; ic ga tit on degréd 
(diluculo), bywende oxon to felda.’ In later English the word, through a process 
of popular etymologizing, was supposed to be made up of the elements ‘day’ 
and ‘red,’ ‘the red of the break of day,’ ‘the rosy dawn’ (cf. VED. s.v. day-red). 
The second element of the compound, wéma, in its other occurrences, both as 
simplex and in compounds, has the meaning ‘tumult,’ ‘alarm,’ at times ‘terror’; 
cf. 1355; and Chr. 834, 998, heofonwoma (tr. Cook, Christ, p. 259, ‘sound from 
heaven,’ ‘thunder (?)’). The two elements combined seem to mean, therefore, 
‘the rush or tumult of the dawn’; Brooke, p. 414, ‘the trumpet sound of the 
dawn.’ Grimm, Zeut. Myth., 720 ff., gathers together a great number of illustra- 
tions showing how wide-spread was the belief that ascribed noise or clang to the 
rising and setting of the sun, and explains the belief by supposing the existence 
in the popular mind of ‘a deep affinity between the notions of light and sound, 
of colors and tones.’ Wotan himself, he points out (p. 745), is called Wuoma, 
Woma; and in this name and such words as degrédwoma, he sees the survivals 
of an original nature-myth, according to which the dawn was an actual living 
person. , 

125>-133. The Edd. vary widely in the punctuation of these lines. After 
samnade, 125, W. has a colon, all other Edd. a comma; after hildfrecan, 
1262, K. and B. have a comma, the other Edd. no punctuation. Gn., B., and 
Cos. (PBB. XXI, 8), enclose 1. 127 within parentheses, thus making hrysedon, 
127°, intransitive, and uniting bolgenmdde, 128’, to hildfrecan, 1267. After 
bordhréodan, 128, Gm. has no punctuation, all other Edd. a period or colon; 
after wunedon, 1315, Gm. and K. a semicolon, aJl other Edd. a comma; after 
berz#dan, 133, Gm. and K. a question-mark, all other Edd. a period. Woldon 
cunnian, 1297, has two objects, (1) the clause hwzder . .. wunedon, and 
(2) hwylene... ber#dan. 

127. garas hrysedon. Kemble, ‘they brandished their javelins.’ But the pas- 
sage here is an evident reminiscence from Beowulf, the only other occurrence 
of the word A7ysza in the heroic poetry : syrcan hrysedon, giégewzxdo, Beow. 226— 
227. Translate as intransitive, ‘rattle’; Grein, Diché., ‘die Kampfspeere rauschten.’ 
Cf. Beow. 327: byrnan hringdon. 

128, So also Beow. 2203. 

130. Cf. 1378; 1560; Chr. 734-735: bar hé gen liged in carcerne clommum 
gefzstnad. 

133. Also Z/. 1034, 1268; P. 223. The period was thirty days (cf. 114, note). 
— 133>. Cf. Z/. 498: féore berxddon. ; 

135. Cf. Bonnet, p. 68: xal mpocédevay Ty xept adrot 77 deta TAdBAay, Iva yaar 
TY TAHpwow TOV TpidKxovra huep@v. Notealso 149,157. These details are omitted 
in the Legend. 

136. hweenne. Also 400; cf. Gram., § 65, and note 2. 

¥38. caldheorte. The only occurrence of the epithet in Anglo-Saxon. — 

corSor ddrum getang. For other examples of this stylistic device of wsing, oF er 
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instead of repeating the noun, cf. 443; Z2 233; Fed. 6; Beow. 653, 870, 2484, 
2985. See 360, note. . 

139. After r#sboran Gm. and W. have no mark of punctuation, the other 
Edd. a semicolon. — Cf. Chr. 706: sdbes ne giemdon. 

140. hira mod. Cf. 454: tre mdd=‘we’; 1242: pet exdele mod = ‘he.’ 
Other examples are Z/. 597; /u/. 26, 209; Gu. 711. 

141.:déofles larum. ‘Through or by the instruction, counsel of the devil.’ 
The phrase is a common one with Wulfstan: judeisc folc burh déofles lare hine 
‘forrzdde (ed. Napier, p. 17, 1.19); eal mancyn wes burh déofles lare Zr bam 
beswicen (p. 22, 1. 1). 

142, eauedum. The late writing u for f occurs only in this word in the MS. 
of Andreas, but the use is sporadic throughout the Anglo-Saxon period; cf. 
Gram., § 194. 

143. glawne. This spelling is supported by gelah, 1074. 

145. pes. Lohmann (4xg/a III, 126), accepting the emendation 4wes for the 
MS. wees, cites Azes in this passage as the sole example of the interrogative 
used as relative pronoun. Zupitza (Axgia III, 369), retaining wes, regards the 
form as interrogative, and the clause which it introduces as a dependent question, 
not a relative clause. But the right reading here is undoubtedly pees, the first letter 
of which was miswritten w; cf. 64, note. 

146*. So Sat. 21, 239, 659; Hy. V, 6; Ap. 28. 

147. frumrzdenne. The only occurrence of the word. Déicht., ‘die Frist der 
Vorbestimmung’; K., ‘Then was the space expired of the predestined time’; 
Root, ‘Then was accomplished... The appointed time, the season fore-ordlained.’ 

148. pinggemearces. Cf. 157, note. 

149. Cf. 135, note. 

150. Cf. Beow. 1567: banhringas brec. 

151. Cf. 1472; Beow. 1630: lungre dlysed, ofsthe armor of Beowulf. 

152. Gugude ond geogode. Also 1122, and Beow. 160, 621, 1674. The two 
occurrences of the phrase in Axdreas are in passages of similar context, and 
both refer to the Mermedonians. The phrase is, however, a dignified, heroic one, 
and means the body of warriors, young and old; see Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde IV, 263-264. As it is used in Andreas it perhaps has weakened 
and become generalized into the sense merely of ‘every one,’ ‘one and all.’ 

154. Cf. Beow. 1568: fegne flschoman. . 

154>-156. Cf. the similar phrasing 1227>-1228. 

157-158°. ‘ After every thirty days’; cf. Mald.271: @fre embe stunde; Chron. 
1137: ure um wile, ‘every little while’; A/e¢xr. XXVIII, 28-30: 


dder steorra cyme®d efne swa same 
on bone ilcan stede eft ymb “Sritig 
géargerimes. 


157. ping gehédon. Cf. 930; Beow. 425-426: ana gehégan Sing wid byrse; Ex. 
Gn. 18-19: bing sceal gehégan frod wip frddne. Note also m#0el gehégan, 1040, 
1496, and seonad® gehégan, Ph. 493. The phrase is a conventional term in Anglo- 
Saxon for holding a parliament or meeting, but it is found only in the verse and is not 
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used in the prose of the meetings of the wsfaxz. But the same phrase was. and is 
still, used in Iceland of the meeting of deliberative or legislative bodies ; cf. Cleas.- 
Vig., p. 260, keyja Jing, ‘to hold a parliament.’ The word saz, according to May- 
hew, Academy XXXVI, 138 (Aug. 31, 1889). is cognate with Gothic Jesés, ‘ time.” 
the form Jzng being derived by grammatical change, and means -a meeting held 
at an appointed time.’ This derivation is also given by Greenough and Kittredge, 
Words and their Ways, p. 236: ‘ The word is thought to be cognate with Latin 
tempus, “ the (fitting) time,” “the right moment.” If so. we may feel confident that 
the oldest sense at which we can arrive in English is ~ that which is agreed upon as 
fitting.”’ The word pinggemearces, which occurs only twice, <n. 148 and £/. 3, 
certainly refers to time, and thus bears out the above derivation. This etymology 
has been questioned, however, by F. A. Wood, .VZ.V. XIX, 1. In discussing the 
base *#e()go, which appears in the meaning ‘stretch,’ ‘ lengthen,’ ‘ grow,’ ‘ become 
strong,’ and (what seems to be the opposite meaning) ‘ draw together,’ ‘ contract,’ 
‘make compact,’ he says: ‘ Here belong OE. Jing, OHG. ding, pre-Germ. tenqé-m, 
“a drawing together,” “ contract,” “compact,” etc. The meaning “ draw together ” 
is apparent in OE. Aingian, “settle,” “reconcile,” “arrange,” “ intercede,” “ plead.” ’ 
But Professor Wood’s semasiological grouping is not convincing. 
158. Gm. has only a comma after nihtgerimes, all other Edd. a colon or 
semicolon. — néod. The sense here is ‘desire,’ as in PA. 189-191 : 
‘bid him néod micel 
pet hé -4 yldu — ofestum mite 
purh gewittes wylm wendan to life.’ 

B-T., p. 714, quotes the same phrase in OS. : ‘ was im niud mikil that sie selbon 
Krist gisehan mostin,’ ‘ they desired eagerly to see Christ.’ Cf. 1166%, note. 

164. oft his lufan adrég. The MS. of, ‘for the sake of’ (as given by the 
translators), has not the support of other examples; cf. 4313. The emendation 
is supported by Gu. 63: sé nzfre pa lean aleged pam pe his lufan Adréoge’. 
Adrzogan is always used transitively in Andreas. For other examples of the 
verb in an active sense, cf. Gu. 86>: gewin drugon; Sat. 254>-255: bis is idel 
gylp bet wé zr drugon ealle hwile; Wulfstan (ed. Napier, p. 28, ll. 1-3): pat 
[heofona rice] €ow is gegearwod td écan edléane Eowres geswinces, be gé for 
minum lufan @r on worulde Aadrugan. For a similar differentiation in meaning, 

cf. refnan =‘to do, perform,’ and ‘to endure, suffer.’ Cf. 1380, note. 

3165-167. See Introd., p. Iviii. 

166. galdorcreftum. The first element of the compound means literally 
‘sound,’ ‘song,’ then ‘incantation,’ ‘ magic incantation’; cf. Peo. 3052: guldre 
bewunden, ‘protected by a spell,’ of the treasure-hoard of the dragon. The word 
appears here to be generalized to the meaning merely of things evil or wicked ; cf. 
6, note; 34, note; 765-766, note. 

1672, So Gu. 875.— sio, Hall, p. 67: ‘The article in line 167 in treated as 
definite by Grein, but we have always felt that it had the indefinite value! Lich- 
tenfeld, Haupt’s Zs. XVI (IV), 349, noticon this passage but gives no further 
examples of the definite form with Indofinite value, It seems best, however, 
to take sio as Sievers does (7A. XII, 1a), not as Indefinite, or an referring 
to the voice of the Lord, but to the vulce uf Andrew: ‘then from the heavens 
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[i.e. in heaven by the Lord] his voice was heard, where the saintly man Andrew, 
in Achaia, was.’ Cf. 1074: him séo wén geldh, ‘his hope deceived him.’ 

170. Cf. Ap. 31; Dom. 47: léode l#ran. 

171. Cirebaldum. The only occurrence of the word. The emendation cyne- 
baldum is based on the emended reading cynebalde for the MS. cyningbalde, 
Beow. 1634; cyne- or cyningbalde occurs only in this passage. But cf. the com- 
pounds cynerdf, cynegod. Spr. 1, 180, glosses cyrebeald = ‘strenuus arbitrii’; 
B.-T., ‘bold in decision’; Sweet, Dict., does not give the form cirebald. Dicht. 
translates: ‘gegen den Kiihnen da’; K., contrary to his text, ‘to him royally 
bold’; Root, ‘to him, that steadfast saint’; Hall, ‘to him bold in decision.’ 

174. ferd l#dan. Cf. 282, 430, and 337, note. Cf. also 216. 

177. Cf. 25>, note. 

179°. Cf. 11305; and /u/. 191-192: gén ic féores bé unnan wille. 

180-1817. Cf. Beow. 6-7: sybban rest wear féasceaft funder. 

184>. So also 1038, 1357; /#/. 535, 625. 

185. fore. Cf. Bonnet, p.68: ri yap rpets juépar. Notealsorr4. The Leger xd, 
p. 114, ll. g-10, reads: ‘and alzd panon Mathéum pinne bropor of bem carce mwne, 
for bon be nii git bry dagas td lafe syndon, bet hie,’ etc. The probable wore in 
the hypothetical Latin original which fore translates is adkuc. It seems bess t to 
take it here as an adverb, not as Grein, 57. I, 321, does, as a temporal preg osi- 
tion governing niht. The suggestion ofer, of Cosijn and Simons, does not suit 
the context ; ofer means ‘past,’ ‘gone by,’ but twenty-seven days have gone by, 
not three, according to the narrative. 

187. gast onsendan. See 1326-1327, and note. 

190. Ofer déop gelad. So Chr. 856; Gu. 1266. 

193. swa OU worde becwist. Cf. 210, 304, 418. 

194-195. The Edd. put no punctuation after geféran, but a comma or 42 
exclamation point after heofenum, except Kemble, who punctuates as in thé 
text. Since con must go metrically in the first half-line, no punctuation afte! 
heofenum is permissible. 

194. ad. Here, as in 3684, evidently comparative. The form éa¥, as positi ¥ ° 
of the adv., recorded in Srv. I, 253, and B.-T., 236, is derived from the abov & 
mentioned passages and Gez. 2058 and Gu. 528. But Gen. 2058 demands me= t 
rically éade, and also the positive degree ; éad for Gu. 528 rests upon a false M 
reading, the MS. having éade (cf. A20/. III, 71). The only authentic passages fa 
éad are consequently these two in Azdreas, both of which are comparative. 

195°. Cf. Ju?. 112, Afetr. XI, 30: heofon ond eordan ond (eall) holma begon = 

197. warodfaruda. For similar riming compounds, e.g. wordhord, eardgear 
etc., see Kluge, PBB. 1X, 423. See 236, note. 

198. wegas ofer widland. Cf. my note, Mod. Phil. II, 405: ‘ All the editos= ° 
read wid land with the MS.; Grein, however (Germ. X, 423), changes to widlan 
The whole phrase as understood by the editors and translators is out of keepin E 
with the rest of the passage. Grein, D7cht., translates: “die Wege iiber weit <— 
Lande”; Kemble, “ ways over wide land”; Root, ‘the tracks across the boundle=> = 
land”; Hall, “the ways o’er the wide-lands.” But the word is appositive to an 

amplifies the s€stréamas, warodfaruda gewinn, and weterbrégan of the precedin £F 
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lines, and can hardly mean “ roadways on the dry land.” It will be noticed also 
that in the succeeding lines, though the word erestréta occurs, it is limited by 
the phrase ofer cald weter; the whole passage is consequently descriptive of 
joumeyings by water. 

‘The right understanding of the passage is dependent on the meaning of 

widland. Asacompound this word is of frequent occurrence and means: (1) “dry 
land, terra firma,” as distinguished from the ocean (cf. Gen. 1538:° water ofer 
widland; and Gen. 155-156: nzron Metode pba gyt widlond ne wégas nytte); 
(2) “world, earth,” in general (cf. Chr. 605: welan ofer widlond, “ prosperity upon 
earth”). The second is the sense in which the word is used in the present passage. 
Again, wégas, appositive to s@stréamas, is the same word as wégas in Gen. 156, 
nom. pl. of wég, “fluctus, unda, mare.” The usual spelling of the word in the 
Andreas is w&g, as e.g. w&ges, 632, wegas, 373, etc.; but the spelling wég is 
found in the gen. pl. wéga, 932. Read also wéges weard, An. 601, “ward of the 
wave,” not weges weard (Spr. 11, 655, Hall), “ ward of the way.” ’— Cosijn (PBB. 
XXI, 9) would read weras for winas, and remarks: ‘Hatte Andreas sagen 
wollen, dass er dort keine “ freunde ”’ hatte, so ware per vor winas unerlasslich.’ 
But all the passage means to say is ‘These stranger earls are not my familiar 
friends’; Root, ‘ These foreign men are not my trusty friends.’ 

200. herestrita. Originally meaning, from the main purpose of roads, ‘a 
highway or paved road along which an army could pass,’ this word became gen- 
eralized in the sense ‘highway,’ ‘road.’ The extent of this generalization may be 
seen from the fact that the word may even be applied to ‘water-way.’ For a 
similar development, cf. here-, herpad. 

201. ofer cald weter. So Chz. 851; Mald. 91; cf. 222, 253. 

204. So 211; Z/. 219-220; cf. Ap. 34: sides szne. 

206. on foldwege. ‘On earth’; cf. Chr. 1528-1529: 


ondweard ne meg 
on pissum foldwege _féond gebidan. 


Cf. 468, note, 501, note, for other examples of compounds in which the second 
element has lost its meaning. 
208. under swegles gang. ‘Beneath the circuit of the heavens,’ ‘on earth.’ 
Cf. 455, 869. Cook, Christ, p. 179, notes gyrus caeli, Eccles. XXIV, 8; meatus 
caeli, Virgil, Aen. VI, 849; and vias caeli, Georg. II, 477. Cf. Beow. 860, 1773; 
under swegles begong. 
2ro>, So 1715; Chr. 1197; Jul. 223. 
a11-214. The Lord admonishes Andrew in such terms as a Saxon leader 
might use in addressing his followers. Cf. 89-99; and Wand. 65-69: 


Wita sceal gepyldig, 
ne sceal nd td hatheort né td hredwyrde, 
né t6 wac wiga né td wanhydig, 
né td forht né td fegen _né td feohgifre, 
né n&fre gielpes ts georn, #r hé geare cunne. 


a15. Grimm has a comma after wyrdan, all other Edd. a semicolon or period. 
217°. Cf. 951; /ud. 215: of gramra gripe. 
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221. set meres ende. Cf. Ex. 128: landes xt ende; Beow. 224: eoletes zt 
ende; Whale 15: sundes zt ende. Note also Jud. 272: Ad wes hyra tires at 
endg, discussed by Shipley, p. 122. 


—22AB OL C2229 o £/. 244; cf. 513. The word bedweg occurs also in Zx. 290. Cf. 
fisces bed, 293; ganotes bed, Beow. 1861; and Kipling, ‘The Rowers’: 


They had no heart for the rally and roar, 
That makes the whale-bath smoke — 


224. mine. For similar word-order, cf. 479». 

225-229. An evident reminiscence of the homiletic style. See Introd., p. lvii, 
and cf. 1686, note; Ap. 107-122, note. 

226. ipengla fruma. Cf. 1/ex. 210: iipengla weard. 

227°. So Chr. 647; cf. 978. 

228-229. Cf. Chr. 1686-1687: pider sodfestra sadwla modtun cuman efter 
cwealme; Gu. 762-763: Swa sddfestra siwla motun in écne geard ip gestigan ; 
Gu. 1066 and PA. 645: efter lices hryre. 

230°. Cf. Beow. 1312: adele cempa, of Beowulf. 

230-2442. This passage is translated into English blank verse by Brother 
Azarias, Development of Old English Thought, p. 137. 

233°. So Gu. 926. — 233°. hildlata. Not a weak adj. but a noun. The only 
other occurrence of the word is Beow. 2846. 

234. gearo, gude fram, td Godes campe. Translate ‘Ready, valiant in 

~ battle, for God’s combat.’ M., B., W., and K. in his translation, put a comma 
after giide, W. remarking that as fram is an adj. and does not modify giide, 
it should be separated from it by punctuation. To this Cos. (PBR. XXI, g) re- 
sponds that W.’s punctuation does not sufficiently take into account the caesura 
of the line. He therefore holds gearo and t6 godes campe together, giide fram 
(= hildfram = nalas hildlata) being regarded as a second phrase. Although 
close syntactical concord is frequently broken by the caesura (see the 
examples cited under 7, note), in a verse of this type, xx |_4 x , guide fram 
should have the value of acompound. Moreover (as Professor Fred. Tupper, Jr., 
points out) the usual idioms are gearo tO..., as in 1369; Z/. 23: gearwe 
gude, etc., and from, followed or preceded by its dependent noun without prepo- 
sition, as in Rid. LXIII, 2: fordsiSes from; Rid. LXXIII, 27: féringe from. 

235 ff. Brooke, p. 170, says of this passage : ‘ Andrew, now steadfast, sets forth 
with the rising of the day, and the description of his path to the sea has often 
recalled to me the approach to the seashore, over the dunes of sand near Bam- 
borough.’ He adds, p. 415: ‘The very verse has the dash and salt of the waves 
in it, and the scenery is Northumbrian. No one can mistake it for that of an 
East Anglian or a Wessex shore.’ 

235. on uhtan mid z#rdege. So 1388; Beow. 126; El. 105. 

236. warude. The appropriate word here is undoubtedly warod, ‘shore,’ 
and not farod, ‘sea.’ This reading is supported by 2384. On the confusion of 
Jaro? and warod in Anglo-Saxon poetical texts, see my note, Mod. P&s?. II, 
405-406. 

237°. So El. 267; cf. Jud. 358: briste geboncge; Z/. 1285: bristra gebonca. 
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_ 238. gangan. Construe as infinitive after gewat, not as Cosijn (P&S. 
X XI, 9), noting Beow. 1009: sat to healle gang Healfdenes sunu, suggests, pre- 
terit plural in -an, or as dependent on gewitun understood. L. 237> has syntac- 
tically the value only of a parenthetical or a prepositional phrase, and it is good 
idiom, in Modern English as well as Anglo-Saxon (see Sweet, New English Gram- 
mar I1, 82-83), to make the verb agree only with the first subject when an addi- 
tional subject is added as a tag; cf. Beow. 2341-2343: Sceolde lendaga xbeling 
zergod ende gebidan ...and se wyrm somod (note also Beow. 431); El. 94-95: 
pa bet leoht gewat, ip sidode, ond se ar somed, on clznra gemang; Wulfstan, 
ed. Napier, p. 9, ll. 1-4: ac sdna swa déofol ongeat bet mann td Sam gescapen 
wes, bxt hé scolde and his cynn gefyllan on heofonum pzt se déofol forworhte 
Surh his ofermGdignesse, ba wes him bet on myclan andan; Chronicle, ed. Earle 
and Plummer, I, 141: Hér on bissum géar sende se cyng ond his witan t6 Sam 
here; ibid, p. 143: fordan Szr wes inne se cyning Apelred ond purkil mid him. 
— gréote. A favorite word in Andreas (7 times), occurring only once (£/. 935) . 
in all Cynewulf. 

240. widfedme. Cf. Beow. 302: sidfedmed scip; 1917: sidfzéme scip. Bon- 
net, p. 69: wAocdpiow puxpdy; Legend, p. 116: hké geseah scip on bdm warodee, but 
later, hwider wille gé faran mid his medmiclum scipe? 

242. béacna beorhtost. That is, the sun; Cos. (PBF. XXI, 9) notes Hehiand © 
45, where the phrase is used of the guiding star of the three kings. With mor- 
gentorht as compound adj., cf. heofontorht, 1018. Cf. Beow. 2777: béacna 
beorhtost (of the segn, i.e. banner); Chr. 1085: beacna beorhast (of the cross). 

243. After heolstre, Grimm, Kemble, and Wiilker have no punctuation, Grein ; 
has a comma, Baskervill and Cook a semicolon. Since the construction ‘changes~.-” 
here from com + infinitive to simple preterit, a semicolon seems necessary 
after heolstre ; otherwise we should expect the infinitive blican instead of blac. 
Grein puts a comma after blac, but Grein? removes it, ‘da é/é verbum ist.’ 
Cf.1 541, note, for the meaning of bl&c; and for the construction becOm.. . 

Blican, see 788-789. — heofoncandel. The word occurs also in Zx. 115, with 
reference to the pillar of fire; Chv. 608, the sun and moon; Wonders of Creation 
54, the stars. Cf. 372, note. 

253. céolum lacad. Cf. 2565; Chr. 851: ofer cald weter céolum lidan. 

255. fiis on farode. Cf. Gu. 918: fiis on fordweg; Gu. 773: fisne on fordweg, 

C.; Beow. 1916: fiis xt farode.— 255>. feegn. Cf. Bonnet, p. 70: éydpn yapav 
Keyarxn» opbipa ; Legend, p. 116: and he was geféonde mid mycle geféan and him 
© cw. Cosijn also calls attention to 602°. 

256. hwanon. Cf. also 258> and 264%. Bonnet, p. 70, reads: lod rropeveo Ge, 
C., and in answer, Ilopevéueda ev 79 xwpa Tv dvOpwroddywv; Legend, p. 116: 

hwider wille gé faran, and the answer, the verb being omitted, Ox A/armadonia 
astyve, Ll, 265-269 are additions of the poet. —256>. So Chr. 852; Afetr. 
XXVI, 60: c&ole IiSan. 

257. macreftige. Cf. 472; these are the only two occurrences of ma-, com- 
Par, of mice/, in compounds. The meaning of the word appears to be as Grein, 
Spr. II, 202, translates, ‘praepotens, vor andern geschickt) Dicht., ‘kraiiwolle 

anner.’ Gm., note, says: ‘Ich vermute ein altes subst. md, synonym UNA Wurzel 


etc 
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von mere, macreeftig = mere creftig’; so K., in his translation: ‘men powerful 
on the sea.’ Unfortunately no root md = mere is recorded. Root translates 
‘men in seamanship expert’; Hall, ‘ye expert mariners.’ 

258. ane #gflotan. Translate ‘Whence have ye come sailing in ships, in 
this admirable vessel, valiant men, in-your sea-rusher (ship) ?’ Grein, Spr. I, 65, 
glosses #gflotan as inst. sg., taking the phrase thus as appositive to céolum, 
256>; so also Cook, and Root, ‘Seafaring on your’ ocean-coursing bark, Your 
lonely ship.’ ‘All other Edd. take the phrase either as appositive to gé@, 2563, or 
as vocative; Dzcht., ‘im Meeresboote als einsame Fischer’; K., as voc., ‘solitary 
floaters over the wave,’ Hall, ‘lonegoing sailors.’ But #gflota should mean 
‘ship,’ not ‘sailor’; cf. flota, 397; sflota, 381; wzgflota, 487; Z/. 246; Beow. 
1907. For the meaning ‘admirable’ for an, cf. Beow. 1885: paet wes an cyning. 
The Greek here reads (Bonnet, p. 70) werd rob wolov Tod uxpot robrov. 

259. Ofer Y0a gewealc. So Beow. 464; Edg. 45; ymb ba gewealc, Seaf. 46; 
atol ySa gewealc, Ex. 455; Seaf 6. 

260. seelmihti. Cf. Chronicle, Laud MS., 656, ed. Earle and Plummer, I, 30: 
zlmihti.god; Beow. 218: famiheals; Saz. 33: hu hé bet scyldi werud; Gen. 1463: 
hungri to handa; and so frequently. 

261. swa pet ne wiste. Translate ‘Him then answered almighty God, as 
though He knew this not, He who awaited his words, what of men he [Andrew] 
was, of human kind [medelhégendra], whom He there at the sea-shore con- 
versed with.’ Grein, Dicht. places ll. 261-263 within parentheses, translating 
swa pet by ‘wiewohl das nicht wisste, der des Wortes harrte,’ etc. Kemble, 
Root, and Hall take swa pezet as conj. introducing a result clause, Hall remark- 
_ing on sw, ‘in such a way that Andrew did not suspect that it was God.’ But 
the translators are certainly wrong in translating swa pet by ‘so that.’ Omitting 
the parenthetic clause 261°, pzet is seen to be the object of wiste, the clause 
hwet ... widpingode being appositive to it. As in 501, Chr. 850 (see 4x. 501, 
note), and Beow. 3050 (see Kriiger, PAL. 1X, 576-577), swa = ‘as if,’ 

262. Cf. E/. 902-903: Hwet is pis, 14, manna, be minne eft burh fyrngeflit 
folgab wyrdeS? See 734, note; 885, note. Cf. Ap. 25, Beow. 233: hwat ba men 
weron; Chr. 574: hwet se Hlaford is. 

265. feorran geferede. So £/. 992; cf. 1173, and Beow. 361: Hér syndon 
geferede feorrancumene ; Sa/. 178: feorran gefered. 

266. hranrade. Literally, the ‘whale-road’; the word occurs, beside the three 
passages in Andreas, in Beow. 10 and Gen. 205. Cf. swanrdd, 196; Beow. 2005 
El. 997; /ul. 675; and see 223, note. 

267. snellic s#mearh. Cf. Seow. 690: snellic serinc. — sntide bewunden. 
Cosijn bases his emendation on the lines, Whale 17-18: 


céolas standa 
bi stabe feste stréame biwunden. 


But sunde bewunden is commonplace, whereas sniide bewunden, ‘ enwreathed 
with speed’ (Brooke, p. 415), is quite in the manner of the poet of Andreas; 
cf. 19, 535, 772; £2. 733: léohte bewundene. Sd, noun, occurs only in this 
passage ; side, adverb, occurs a number of times. 
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271-276. Cf. 474-479. — Brooke, p. 416: ‘ The extreme naiveté of the demand 
for payment and the bargaining on the part of God, belong to the freshness of 
the moming of poetry, while the conversation supplies us with a clear picture of the 
manners and talk of travellers and seamen. We stand among the merchant car- 
riers of the eighth century in England.’ Neither the Greek nor the Legend have 
at this place the remark of Andrew that he has no money with which to pay his 
fare; but in both, immediately on stating his wish, he is invited to enter the ship, 
— without condition in the Greek, but the Legend, p. 116 (cf. An. 295-297), 
says: Astigad on pis scip td iis, and sellad iis €owerne fersceat. In both 
versions Andrew then explains that he is without money or other provision for 

the journey. 

273. brante céole. Cf. Seow. 238: brontne céol; £/ 238: bronte brimpisan ; 
and Beow. 2807: brentingas = ‘ships.’ Grimm, p. 103, takes the adjective to 
mean ‘foaming,’ ‘rushing.’ But cf. Icel. bratty (Cleas.-Vig., p. 76), ‘steep,’ and 
dial. North-English drant, brent = ‘steep.’ 

274. héa hornscipe. The only occurrence of the word ornscif. Grein, 
Spr. II, 98, 107, calls attention to Aringedstefna, ‘ship,’ Beow. 32, 1131, 1897, and 
to Icel. Hringhorni, the name of a ship (cf. Cleas.-Vig., p. 285); cf. also Aring- 
nace, Beow. 1862. — 274>. So Seaf. 60. 

276. pet. Cos. (PBB. XXI, 9) regards pet as equivalent to gif, and cites a 
second example from Boethius, ed. Fox, p. 234, 1. 25. But the probable reading 
in the passage from Boethius is AZ, as it is given in Sedgefield’s edition (Oxford, 
1899), p. 136, 1. 26. According to Sedgefield’s glossary, AZ” = gif occurs some 14 
times in Boethius, but no example of Act = gif is recorded. The clause pet 
+». wWeorde is a noun clause, the subject of bid (or in apposition with the sub- 
ject), or dependent on the verbal idea in bid meord: ‘God shall reward you 
that,’ etc. (Kittredge). Cf. 480-483.— 276. Cf. Ap. 922. 

279-360. Cf. Walker, pp. 350-351: ‘And Jesus having heard Andrew saying, 
I too am going to the country of the man-eaters, says to him: Every man avoids 

that city, and how are you going there? And Andrew answered and said: We 
have some small business to do there, and we must get through with it; but if 
thou canst, do us this kindness to convey us to the country of the man-eaters, to 
which also you intend to go. Jesus answered and said to them: Come on board. 
And Andrew said: I wish to make some explanation to thee, young man, before 
we come on board thy boat. And Jesus said: Say what thou wilt. And Andrew 
said to him: We have no passage-money to give thee; we have not even bread 
for our nourishment. And Jesus answered and said to him: How, then, are you 
going away without giving us the passage-money, and without having bread for 
your nourishment? And Andrew said to Jesus: Listen, brother, do not think 
that it is through masterfulness that we do not give thee our passage-money, but 
we are disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, the good God. For He chose for 
Himself us twelve, and gave us such a commandment, saying, When you go to 
preach, do not carry money in the journey, nor bread, nor bag, nor shoes, nor 
staff, nor two coats. If, therefore, thou wilt do us the kindness, brother, tell us 
at once; if not, let us know, and we shall go and seek another boat for ourselves. 
And Jesus answered and said to Andrew: If this is the commandment which you 
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received, and you keep it, come on board my boat with all joy. For I really wist# 
you, the disciples of Him who is called Jesus, to come on board my boat, rather 

than those who give me of their silver and gold; for I am altogether worthy thaw 
the apostle of the Lord should come on board my boat. And Andrew answeredE 
and said: Permit me, brother, may the Lord grant thee glory and honour. Andi 
Andrew went on board the boat with his disciples.’ 

286 ff. Again the poet heightens the statement of his original; cf. Bonnet, 
p.70: Tpayud re pcxpdyv &xouev éxet SiarpdiacOa; Legend, p.116: Medmycel zrende 
wé bider habba® and iis is bearf bet wé hit béh gefyllon. 

293°. Cf. Runic Poem 46: ofer fisces beh; and see 223, note. 

294"-295°. Cf. Gx. 1061-1062: pr min hyht myned td gesécenne. pir= 
‘to which’; cf. gog, note. 

297. All Edd. have a comma after gescrifene, except C., a semicolon; B. also 
has a comma after aras of his text, the other Edd. no punctuation. 

298. aras. Reading ara with Gn.? (also Dichkt. and Spr. II, 635), Cook, and 
apparently also Simons (the word aras, 298, is not given under dv, but see under 
unnan, p. 146), we Should have to take ara as the genitive object of unnan wil- 
lad. Thus Root translates ‘so upon our bark the seamen will grant honor unto 
you.’ But dv, ‘honor,’ hardly seems an appropriate meaning for the word in the 
present context. 

In the light of the antithetic phrase, ras on earde, 400%, it would seem almost 
necessary to retain the form @ras in the present passage; cf. also 4953. The word 
would thus be appositive to scipweardas, as in 1. 400 it is appositive to beornas, 
399. If we accept this reading the chief difficulty lies in the disposition of unnan 
willad. Kemble translates ‘after ye your payment have given, the appointed sum, 
according as the ship-warders, the men over the sea-board, will grant to you’; 
Hall, ‘and pay us the appointed tribute that the masters, messengers [following 
B.’s punctuation], demand o’er the ship’s side.’ Hall’s treatment of sw as 
equivalent to a relative pronoun is supported by other examples, see B.-T., 
Pp. 940; but both Hall’s ‘demand’ and Kemble’s ‘grant’ (=appoint) are 
unauthorized meanings for unman. Professor Kittredge suggests taking 
unnan willad as simply summing up and repeating what is said before, in 
292 ff. The logical object of unnan willad is thus contained in swa, the ante- 
cedent idea of swa being the lines 292-297". Professor Bright regards sw@ as 
conjunctive adverb, and paraphrases the passage as follows: ‘as the sailors 
(aras) will be willing to have you do, that is, will allow you to pay.’ The 
phrase unnan willad he thinks may be a formula of polite expression ; it occurs 
also in 1. 146. 

It seems best to regard unnan willad as referring especially to the paying of 
the fare and not to the general situation. The meaning of the verb phrase 
would be therefore ‘ agree to,’ ‘adjudge.’ This meaning suits the context also in 
the parallel construction, where the statement, however, is negative, ll. 178-179. 
The meaning of willad in this construction appears to be less one of volition, 
desire, than of mere intention. This seems clearly the value of unnan woldé, 
146; and cf. the three examples of the construction in the first person, 84, 458, 1412. 

joo. winepearfende. So Gu. 1321. 
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sor. feted. A noun /é, ‘plate,’ ‘ornament,’ occurs twice in Beowulf: the 
adjective /gted occurs, as simplex and in compounds, ten times. Beside the 
passssages in Andreas and Beowulf, the word occurs elsewhere only twice, //us- 
bapz<z’s Message, \. 35: fettan (MS. fedan) goldes; and Ard. LII, 7: fxted gold. 

33002. wira gespann. Cf. £/. 1133-1134: tearas féollon ofer wira gespon, 
spe> ken of Elene; Gen. 762: haft mid hringa gesponne, i.e. ‘in chains’; so also 
Gexvz.377. Beow. 2413, speaking of the treasure of the fire-drake, reads sé wes 
inpeeczn full wretta ond wira. Perhaps, as Professor Fred. Tupper, Jr., suggests to 
me, jfbulae are meant. Numerous examples of Anglo-Saxon /idu/ae and armlets 
ar figured in Akerman, Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, 
Rovzerzano-British and A nglo-Saxon Periods, plates XVI, XVII, XVIII; in De Baye, 
Ine&ezestrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons; and in Read, A Guide to the Antiquities of 
thee _Bronze Age in the Department of British and Mediaval Antiquities (of the 
British Museum), 1904, passim. 

33003. landes né locenra béaga. The half-line seems to have been taken over 
bocily from Beow. 2996: ' 


sealde hiora gehwzdrum _hund piisenda 
landes ond locenra béaga. 


Thy © syntax of the phrase in Azdreas is not clear. Landes cannot be a genitive 
aft gespann, in the same construction with wira. Schréer (Eng. Stud. X, 
12 X ) omitting landes né would construe locenra béaga as appositive to wira. 
Si@-~ ers (PBL. X, 314), who regards the passage as corrupt, would apparently 
€X> Lain it in the same way; metrically he ‘thinks both /axdes ond and landes né 
ar€ to be eliminated. Lines of similar structure, however, are found frequently 
in <dndreas; cf. 51, 682, 779, 795, 796, etc. Shipley, p. 48, translates ‘I have 
Nit her beaten gold nor treasure, riches nor food, nor ornaments of wire, (nought) 
of and nor closed rings.’ As Shipley points out, this is the only instance in 
AN glo-Saxon poetry of aban followed by the genitive; but for examples in the 
P' Ose, see Wiilfing I, 21. The ‘nought’ of Shipley’s translation is supplied from 

© general negative statement of the preceding clause; and Professor Kittredge 
SU Pests that landes né locenra béaga is to be regarded as partitive genitive 
dependent on the negative idea of the sentence. It is possible, however, that the 
PAaSsage is a direct borrowing from Beowulf which was imperfectly assimilated 
M€q the logical and syntactical structure of the sentence in which it occurs. The 
€Xt ravagance of speaking of gifts of rings and of land is of course part of the gen- 
“ral method of the poem; cf. Introd., pp. liff. With locenra béaga cf. A7ingloca, 
‘COrslet? Mald. 145; locene leoSosyrcan, Beow. 1505, 1890; giidbyme . . . hond- 
locen, Beow. 322; licsyrce ... hondlocen, Bevw. 550. 

3095. bolean. Also 602; the only other occurrence of the word in poetry is 

ow. 231: beran ofer bolcan. 

306. waroda geweorp. K. translates ‘the dashing of the waves,’ though he 
does not change his text to faroda. Gn., Dicht., ‘iiber des Ufers Gewerfe.’ 
Cook suggests ‘the smiting of the shores, perhaps meaning the plunging of 
the breakers.’ Sweet, Dict., glosses waroda geweorp by ‘surf.’ But cf. B-T., 
§&Weory = heap of earth thrown up by a beetle” The picture here is of Nae, 
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ridge or heap of sands at the sea-shore; the thought is continued in s#beorgas, 
308, and cald cleofu, 310°. 

307. pees. The construction is the accusative of the person to whom a thing 
happens, with the genitive of the thing that happens, both dependent upon 
geweordan, as impersonal. Shipley, p. 42, points out similar constructions in 
Beow. 1598, 1996, 2026. — 307”. So 14315; Soul 138. 

308. woldes. Other forms with -es in the pret. sg. of the second person of 
weak verbs are heefdes, 530; feredes, 1363; forhogedes, 1381. See Gram., 
§ 356 and notes. 

310°. So Beow. 1806. 

313. After dugode K. puts a colon, all other Edd. a question-mark. — 313°. 
Cf. Chr. 856: was sé drohta& strong, also of a (figurative) voyage. Cf. 1385. 

314. lange. C. takes lange as adj. agreeing with lagolade. So also the 
translations. But cf. 579, 1363, and translate ‘ The life is hard for him who for a 
long time goes on a water-journey.’ 

316. wis on gewitte. See 552, and note.— wordhord onléac. So 601; 
Beow. 259; Metr. VI,1; Wid. 1. 

320-323. Cf. Beow. 1384-1385: sélre bid Sghwzm pzt hé his freond wrece 
ponne he fela murne.’ ° 

320. sarcwide. All the translations take sarcwide as inst. sg.; so also Spr. 
II, 391, and Cook, note, ‘inst. sg. parallel with mid oferhygdum.’ But the 
natural parallel is between ondsware and sarcwide. Translate therefore as obj. 
of séce. The prep. phrase mid oferhygdum modifies both nouns. 

322. cidlice. ‘Kindly, friendly.’ The following passages illustrate the mean- 
ing of the word: hine sé Godes monn ip hof ond him ciSlice td sprec (Bright, 
Reader, p. 62, 1. 12); 

Aras pa metodes béow 
gastum togéanes, grétan éode 
cuman ciidlice, cynna gemunde 
riht ond gerisno. Gen. 2429-2432. 


— swa pet Crist bebéad. Apparently a general allusion to such passages as 
Matt. XXV, 35 ff.; Heb. XIII, 2, etc. The Greek and Anglo-Saxon prose quote 
an entirely different verse, A/ati. X, 10; AfZark VI, 9, at this place; the sense of 
the allusion in Andreas is implied, however, in the verse as quoted in the Greek 
and prose. 

323°. So 4797; Chr. 457,944; Ex. 363. — his. Cf. 1664, where the MS. reads 
his and the context demands is. Wiilker inconsistently reads his in both passages. 

324. Cf. Beow. 206: cempan gecorone; Gz. 769: cempan gecorene. 

327. swa hé. Equivalent to ‘who’; cf. 1514, swa hit = ‘ which.’ — anes 
creefte. So /ul. 359; and cf. 525; Chr. 567: ines meahtum; zézd. 685: purh 
his ines creeft. 

328. hefon. O-umlaut of ¢, 7, is regular in the Andreas, but is lacking here and 
in brego (twice) and werod (twice); see Glossary. 

329. sigora sélost. Translate ‘best’ or ‘most eminent in victories.’ The 
phrase does not occur elsewhere. Sigova sellend occurs Jul. 668, 705, and 
Lanther 64. Sélost with the partitive genitives deorna, folca, sigeléana, and other 
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nouns, forming a phrase superlative, is of frequent occurrence. But sigora in the 
present passage (not recorded by Shipley, p. 78) is not a partitive genitive, but a 
genitive after a form of the word god. Cf. Beow. 269: wes pii iis larena gid; 
' Seaf. 40: ne his gifena bes god; Brun. 47-48; hlihhan ne Sorfton Set hi 
beaduweorca beteran wurdon. Root, reading se//end, translates ‘Giver of vic- 
tory.” Professor Fred. Tupper, Jr., calls my attention to x. 433: sddfzst sigora. 
331. geond ginne grund. So Wid. 51, where it means ‘over the spacious 
earth’; Beow. 1551: under gynne grund, ‘beneath the wide earth’ = into Hell?; 
Jud. 2: in &ys ginnan grunde =‘upon earth.” Cf. Gen. 134: geond sidne grund, 
‘over the broad earth.’ K., ‘beyond the abysmal] deep’; but Hall, better, ‘into 
all the world.’ : 
332-339. This paraphrase is apparently made up from two passages, Matt. X, 
5 ff., and Mark XVI, 14 ff. The Greek (Bonnet, p. 71, 1. 14) reads: xal rapédwxev 
huty évrodhv Toratrny, Néywv Sre wopevduevor xnpUcoev uh Bacrdtere apyvpioy év TF 
d8@ pire Aprov pire mhpay unre brodipara upre pdBdov phre S00 xirGvas. Cf. Chr. 
481-490 for a parallel to this passage : 
Farad nii geond ealne yrmenne grund, 
. ‘ geond widwegas; weoredum cy%aé, 
bodiaS ond brémad__—beorhtne geléafan, — 
ond fulwiad = folc under roderum; 
hweorfad td [(h2dnum], _hergas bréotap, 
fyllad ond féogad; féondscype dwzsca%, 
sibbe siwa’d, on sefan manna, 
purh meahta spéd. Ic €ow mid wunige 
ford on fréfre, ond éow fride healde 
strengdu stabolfestre on stdwa gehware. 


The excellent emendation 4@d2um for the MS. heofonum, |. 485, was suggested 
by Strunk, AZZ. XVII, 186. 
333. Cf. Beow. 1221-1224: 


Hafast pii geféred pzt dé feor ond néah 
ealne wideferhb _weras ehtigad 

efne swa side swa s® bebiiged 

windge [e]ardweallas. 


Beow, 92-93: se zlmihtiga eordan worhte ...swa weter bebiged; Jen. 230: 

SWA bebige’® gebod. 

; 334. stedewangas strxte gelicgap. Cosijn reads stedewanga, gen. pl., 
denn die ganze welt sollten sie durchziehen.’ But the advantages of this reading 

haray justify changing the text. This is the only instance of gelicgad as a transi- 

"lve verb. The prefix ge- makes the intrans. licgad trans. (Bright). Cf. 774, 

1234. 

335°. Cf. Ex. 510: bodigean xfter burgum. — 335°. So Gu. 770; cf léohte 

&léafan, Ap. 66, and note. 

336. freodo healde. Cf. also 915, 1432; Chr. 489; Gu. 281; Gen. 2528. For 
Other examples of /Aca/dan with inst., cf. Beow. 296, 1182: arum healdan; with 
BEn., cf. Aald. 41: €ow frides healdan. 

337°. Cf. Beow. 37: fraetwa gelzded. 
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339. Ghwette. Cook, p. 217, ‘ahwette = supply, not the normal sense af 
the word.’ See 303 for an example of the usual sense. 

343. éce. The MS. ece is interpreted by Wiilker as meaning sece; for examp 3 &* 
of the form exce, see Sfz. I, 230. Cf. also 1 89, where the MS. reads segl. per 
the usual spelling of the MS. is e, 6, and there is no indication that the hook, <7 al 
reversed cedilla, is here used to signify the digraph. In #gliawe, Ap. 24, % 
written for e. ‘ 

348°. Cf. Beow. 352, Gen. 2357: swa bi béna eart; Beow. 3140: swa hé bese 
wes ; Gen. 2248: swa ic béna wes; Beow. 364 :, Hy bénan synt. 

3523. Cf. Panther 8: sealtypa geswing. 

356. worulde, wuldre. This obvious antithesis of woruld and wuldor, th <— 
latter word being used in the generalized sense of ‘ heaven,’ occurs less frequent] ——W 
than one would expect. The only other examples are 1. 948, and Gu. 370; wuld” 
in Christ and Satan 59 has a different meaning. See my note, Mod. Phil. Il, 40" - 

3587. Cf. on pam sidfete, 1662; also Ex. 521; Rid. XLIV, 7; Viston of thm 
Cross 150; to Syssum sidfete, Beow. 2639; td bam sidfate, Hy. IV, 102: of Sane 
sidfate, Jud. 330. _ 

359- helmwearde. The change is necessary in 1. 396 and extremely probable==— 
in the present passage. All the translations follow the MS. The Greek (Bonnet- -» 
p- 72, 1. 12) reads: xal eloeXOdy éxabécOn wapd 7d lorlor rob xdolov; the Anglo— ~~ 
Saxon prose (Legend, p. 117, 1. 2): and hé gest beforan bam stéorrépran pes 
scipes, bet was Drihten Hzlend Crist. 

360. zdele be edelum. For other examples of repetition of the same word aes 
within the half-line, cf. 615, 620, 738, 1012. Kluge, PBB. IX, 426-427, collec 
further instances throughout the poetry. For examples of the opposite device,..0-< ” 
the avoidance of the repetition within the half-line, cf. 138, note. — Atfre ic nea 
hyrde. Cf. Beow. 38-39: ne hyrde ic cymlicor céol gegyrwan hildew#pnum and 
headowzdum; £/. 240-242: Ne hyrde ic sid né zr on égstréame idese Idan on —™ 
merestrete megen fegrre. Cf. Beow. 1842-1843, quoted Il. 505>—s509, note. 

362. Kemble has no punctuation after héahgestréonum, and translats © 
‘Never heard I that in a comelier ship laden with lofty treasures men sat, glorious = 
kings, beauteous thanes.’ 

364 ff. On this passage Brother Azarias (Development of Old English Thought, 

p. 137) remarks: ‘ This is a reminiscence of the saga of Woden playing the ferry- 
man to deliver men from danger.’ On 987 ff., he says (p. 138) : ‘ Here is the work 
_of the mythical tarn-cap without the name.’ And on 1258, hare hildstapan, he 
says (p. 139): ‘Here is more than personation. ‘ Rime and frost, hoary war- 
riors”: these were real gods in the Northern mythology. But Andrew suffers not; 
his wounds are healed before morning, as were the wounds of the heroes of old 
in the Northern sagas.’ But the motives of the poem were all derived from the 
source, and it is doubtful if they suggested to the poet any parallels to Norse 
mythology. 

365. heht his engel gan. The Greek (Bonnet, p. 72, 1. 14) adds: xal dvéveyxe 
Tpets Eprovs —a loaf for each of the strangers. 

366. mrne magupegn. Cf. Beow. 2079: mérum magupbegne, of Hondscio, 

follower of Beowulf. 
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367. fréfran féasceafte. Cf. 365, note. Cf. Chr.175: afréfran féasceaftne; 
I = 68: afréfre féasceafte. But Andrew’s disciples do not eat, cf. 1. 385. This inci- 
de= wt is omitted in the prose Legend. 

3369°-381. Cook, p. 219, note 3, says: ‘There is no hint of any extraordinary 
Cc &®=mmotion, much less of a storm, in the original. Of all this long description 
tha. «<= re is nothing except, “‘ They were troubled because of the sea.”’ Brooke, p. 416: 
‘ “EL ™ The storm is now described in words that come, one after another, short, heavy, 
arm «xi springing, like the blows of the waves, and the gusts of wind. We know as 
W«= read that the writer has seen the thing.’ Cf. 427, note. 

23370. hornfisc. The only occurrence of the word. Cf. Beow. 540: wit unc wid 
hm~<—enfixas werian pohton. Possibly we should read /ronjisc in the present passage. 
Bem tcf. Icel. hornfiskr (Danish hornfisk), and horngela, ‘the garfish or greenbone’ 
(C= Beas.-Vig., p. 279). 

=g71a. Cf. Beow. 515: glidon ofer gdrsecg, of swimmers in the sea. — se gr#ga 
1m zoatw. The mew or sea-gull, frequently mentioned in the verse. The name 
(Cas «erm. méwe, Icel. mdr) was perhaps originally imitative of the cry of the bird 
(W7&/7 hitman, “ The Birds of OE. Literature,” in Jour. of Germ. Phil. 11, 180). 

3372. wedercandel. The word occurs again, PA. 187; cf. also wedertdcen, Gu. 
1== &>7, and wederes blzst, 47. 837, both in the sense of ‘sun.’ See also weder-= 
bu-m_wz, 1697, note. The word candel, to the modern mind an anticlimax after 
*s wan, to the Anglo-Saxon mind must have connoted dignified ideas. The word 
Was ecclesiastical in origin and was introduced into English early after the con- 
Vv x-sion to Christianity. Its use in poetic compounds evidently reflects some of its 
S@-<—> med character; cf. VED. s.v. ‘candle,’ and Rom. and Jul. III, v, 9: ‘Night’s 
C&-Em dies are burnt out.’ Cf. heofoncandel, 243; degcandel, 835 ; Godes condelle, 
PAD _ 91. | 

374. gurron. Glossed by Grein and B.-T. under georran, but the more prob- 
at> Le infinitive is gterran, gyrran (cf. Gram., § 388, note 1,and Sweet, Dzct., p. 75). 
T © only other occurrence of the word is in lfric’s Grammar (cf. B.-T., p. 428), 
ae yrre, ‘garrio. — 
375. wxedo geweette. Gm., translating ‘vadum madefiebat, replebatur aquis,’ 
ake <B Gn, Dichkt., ‘wogen schwollen,’ take wedo as nom. pl. of wed = ‘wave, 
0 <=an. K., followed by Hall, ‘wet with the waters’; Root, ‘dripping with the 
W = wes’; and Brooke, p. 171, ‘ wet with breaking sea,’ understand the form as inst. sg. 
o€ the same word. But, as Cosijn points out, the inst. form is wede, and even weede 
8 wvette is not a plausible reading. Cosijn’s wada gewealce fits the context 
Dex involves too great a departure from the MS. forms. B., B.-T. (s.v. wd), 
atu ci Simons, p. 148, take wdo as nom. pl. of wd, ‘sail, cordage.’ The present 
P&.Ssage is the only occurrence of wd in this sense, except in the glosses; but 
the following examples place the meaning beyond a doubt: W. W. 5, 44, antemne, 
Weeds (cf. 6, 1, antemna, segleard); W. W. 450, 33, mataxa, wede; W. IV. 515, 15, 
"!éLentibus (indisruptis), wederapum (untoslitenum). Cf. also Icel. (Cleas.-Vig., 
Pe 683) vad, ‘a piece of stuff, cloth,’ metaph. ‘a fishing-net,’ and in poetry ‘a sail,’ 
With Compound véd-he/r, adj., ‘fit for sail.” Wado geweette is accordingly 
nom. pl., and, as we should expect, a parallel phrase to strengas, ya. For 
© Pret. part. form geweette instead of cewated, cf. Gram., § 402, 2.— Grimm, 
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Grein, and Wiilker have only a comma after geweette, the other Edd. a semicolon. 
— sto6d. Cook, p. 219, note 6: ‘A peculiar use of standan to indicate motion rather 
than rest. In Mod. Eng. this general sense is represented in phrases like “stand 
back,” “stand off from shore,” “stand up,” “stand out,” etc.’ The examples are 
numerous: Beow. 726: him of €agum stéd... léoht unfeger; Chron. 892 (Parker. 
MS.) : men cwebap on Englisc pet hit sie feaxede steorra forb#m pbzr stent lang 
léoma of ; Finnesb. 37: swurdléoma stdd. Cf. the similar development in /cgan = 
‘extend,’ ‘ flow,’ said, for example, of rivers and bodies of water. 

376. préata prydum. Brooke, p. 171, ‘with the strength of armies.’ ‘ This 
seems an impersonation almost too fine for so early a time. It is quite in the 
manner of the modern imagination. It is Kemble’s translation, and Grein’s is 
more probable, though I do not like to surrender the other — “ Machtig durch 
die Massen.”’ Root, ‘with the might of multitudes ’; Hall, ‘ the waves in battalions 
mast-high mounted.’ An even more dramatic personification is that of Il. 443-445. 

377°-380. Cf. Beow. 691-692: Nznig heora bohte, pet hé banon scolde eft 
eardlufan fre gesécean; cf. also Beow. 1596-1599. ; 

381. sund wisode. Cf. 488. 

382. holmwege. The only occurrence of the word. Should one read here 
wég = weg (cf. 1. 601), the compound meaning ‘sea-wave’? But cf. ded-, fdd-, 
flotweg, and brimrdd. 

383. argeblond. The only occurrence of this word and its companion forms, 
aryd, 532, and arwela, 853. Argeblond is glossed by Gn., Spr. I, 37, ‘remorum 
commixtio, mare remis turbatum,’ aryd, S/r. I, 39, ‘unda remis pulsata,’ and 
arwela, ‘divitie remorum, mare.’ B.-T., and Sweet, Dizct., follow Sfr.; so also 
Cook. Professor Hart makes the unquestionably correct suggestion that arge- 
blond = éargeblond (aryd = éaryd, arwela = éarwela), as in El. 239; Brun. 
26; Metr. VIII, 30. The fanciful combinations of dr = ‘oar’ with geblond, Va, 
and we/a, as they occur only in these passages in Andreas, may therefore be 
dropped from the dictionaries. 

387°. So Gu. 565, 581; Daz. 409. 

393. geofon géotende. Cf. Beow. 1690: gifen géotende ; and see 1508, 1585. — 
grund. The sense demands here, as in 1. 425, the meaning ‘deep sea, ocean.’ 
Spr. I, 531, cites as the only other example of this meaning Beow. 1551: under 
gynne grund; but cf. 331, note. S€grund, however, occurs, Beow. 564, and else- 
where, and wetergrund once, Ps. CVI, 23. Cosijn (PBR. XXI, 10) cites a gloss 
(Blick. Gl. p. 258): grund, ‘profundum,’ gruxzdas, ‘abys(s)os, -i.’ 

3942. So 15293; Chr. 168. 

395°. So £/. 138, 1292; Lx. 101, 300; cf. 1. 1571. — 395%. Cf. Gu. 1170: méd- 
gebanc miclum gebisgad. 

396. helman. See 1. 359, note. 

405-414. The response of Andrew’s disciples in the Greek is as follows (Bonnet, 
p- 74, ll. 7-8): "Eav drocrGpev dd cob, Eévor yevwopeba THv dyabGv wv wapécxev hycy 
6 Kipios. viv ovv werd cod éopev Srou d dy ropedy. The Legend (p. 117, ll. 11-13) reads: 
Gif wé gewitad fram bé, bonne béo wé fremde fram eallum bam godum be pi iis 
gearwodest; ac we béod mid be swa hwyder swa pi ferest. The passage in 
Andreas is not, therefore, as is stated by Hall, p. 75, and Cook, p. 221, entirely 
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Original with the poet; its feeling, however, for the comitatus, the ideal of 
allegiance to an over-lord, is original with the poem. For a discussiqn of the 
comitatus, see |, 3, note, and Introd., p. lii. Tacitus, Germania 14, tells us that 
among the Germans it was considered the greatest disgrace for a retainer to sur- 
vive his leader: ‘Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ac probrosum, superstitem 
principi suo ex acie recessisse.’ And the same motive appears in the reproach 
which Wiglaf addresses to the cowardly followers of Beowulf: 


Nii sceal sincbego and swyrdgifu, 
eall@dSelwyn éowrum cynne, 
lufen alicgean: londrihtes mét 
pre m&gburge monna Zghwylc 
idel hweorfan, syddan zSelingas 
feorran gefricgean fléam éowerne, 
démiéasan d#d! Déa% bid sélla 
eorla gehwylcum _ ponne edwitlif. 
ll. 2884-2891. 

See also Mald. 220-252 ff. 

406. gdde orfeorme. Also 1. 1617; /ud. 271; Mod. 49. Cosijn quotes the 
Greek, see 405-414, note. Dicht. translates ‘gottverlassen’; Kemble, ‘of good 
devoid’; Root, ‘forsaken quite by God’; Hall, ‘God-forsaken.’ 

408-409. Cf. Chr. 193~195*: scyle manswara lap léoda gehwam lifgan sibpan, 
fracod in folcum. 

410.. @ht besittap. Equivalent syntactically to eakt#aé, of which the following 
Clause may be considered the object. The same phrase occurs 1. 608 and £/. 473. 

412, hlaforde set hilde. The scansion of the half-line is “\ yx x | 4»; 
according to Sievers, Aligermanische Metrik, § 85, note 2, the only other occur- 
rence of a trisyllabic word of the form “4%. as the first element of a line of 
this type is Gu. 602: gastlicne goddréam, 4% y | ZX. | 

414. nearu. Cf. Beow. 2594: nearo Srowode. The acc. sg. is regularly -e, 
€xceptionally (Sievers, PBB. 1, 493) -z, -0, in Mald. 48, Beow. 2350 (to which add 
Beow, 2 594), and the present passage. 

416°. So 1. 1497>; Z/. 723. 
421. ofer fealuwne fidd. Cf. Beow. 1950: ofer fealone fldd. ‘The most com- 
Mon use of /ea/o is in connection with water.... But the various passages in 
Which the sea is referred to as fallow flood, seem to be more conventional and 
t© introduce the word, in part, perhaps, because of the convenient alliteration. 
ardly think that in these passages the word means dusky, as is sometimes 
SU & gested, but perhaps yellowish green, a common color in the English and Irish 
©“amnels. Mead, “Color in Old English Poetry,” Pub. of MLA. XIV, 198-199. 
424. sund is geblonden. Preserving the MS. reading, K. translates ‘the sand 
Ynixed together, the abyss with the strand.’ Hall, and Brooke, p. 171, fol- 
‘w K. Reading sund, Gn., Dicht., translates ‘die Flut ist gemengt, der Grund 
*™\2t dem Griesse.’ Wiilker remarks that the change from sand to sund is unnec- 
©Ssary, ‘wie schon v. 425, grund wid gréote hatte beweisen konnen.’ But grund 
Ss appositive to sund, and as grund can mean here only ‘ocean’ (see 425, note) 
\ts evidence bears quite the other way. Cf. the parallel picture, Beow. 212: 


is 
la 
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str€éamas wundon, sund wid sande. Gw. 1308, sondlond gespearn, grond wif gréote, 
is not a parallel, as it describes the landing of a boat on shore. £/. 251, sande 
bewrecene, should surely read sunde bewrecene, smce the boats here were not 
beached, but were riding at anchor. 

425. grund wid gréote. For grund = ‘ocean, deep,’ cf. 1. 393, note. With 
gréote = ‘shore,’ cf. runic inscription (4:4/. I, 282), baer hé on gréut giswom. 

425°-426. Cf. Beow. 478°-479: God éabe meg bone dolscadan d#da getwzefan ; 
Chr. 173-174: God éade mzg gehzlan hygesorge. Cf. also L 933; and Beow. 
2764: sinc éade mzg . . . gumcynnes gehwone oferhigian. 

426. headolidendum. The word occurs twice elsewhere, Beow. 1798 and 2955 
(appositive to s@-mannum). The first element appears as simplex in Seow. 1862 : 
sceall hring-naca ofer heabu bringan lac ond luf-tacen. But cf. Beow. 2477, ofer 
hesfo, ‘over the ocean.” Gm., p. 106 (so also Sgr. II, 40, B.-T., p. 523), explains 
the word as derived from seak&eo, ‘altitudo,’ and distinguishes from Aca&o, ‘ bel- 
lum,’ which he says would give the meaning ‘piratae.’ But Kluge (PBB. IX, 190) 
would change Beow. 1862, keufu. to heafu. pl of kzf (as in Beow. 2477), and 
rejects the explanation keado- = hkeuhkdo-. since the form m compounds should 
be «axe. He would read therefore keadolirdende = ‘kampfseefahrer’; so also 
Sweet, Dzct.. ‘war-sailor. sea-warrior.” But neither argument is conclusive; the 
meaning ‘sea’ for heado-. however. may be accepted as certain. 

427. It is not until this point in the narrative m the Greek version that the 
boat is cast loose from Ind; cf. Bonnet. p. +4. IL 13-14: Kai aes drev 6 "Iycois 
évi raw dyer, Arédrsen rd wNosev. The Legend does not state clearly when 
the vovage begins. 

428. wuldorspédige. The only occurrence of the adj.; but cf Gen. 87: set 
we.deri~oiums ute, of heaven. 

429. Gé pet gehogodoa. Cf. Farr. 632: ic eet hogode pa ic on holm gestah. 

430. fara fole. Cf. 1 10607. 

432. Eimyrena. There is nothing m the Greek or the Legend to correspond 
to this name. The word 5s an adjective used as noun, the first element zl = eal 
(cf. evesrécee, ecnedie, etc. for the form «.-), with the value of an intensive, the 
secead element the adjective serny. + dark. * black’: cf effete.‘ very poisonous.’ 
It means here Ethiopians. Cf. 49. Gy: aesz Sige2cram,. which corresponds to apud 
| dletésepeam, in Bede's martyrology, as the seat af Matthew's labors. Sige/ware 
is abo used with the same meaning in Fs. LNXIL a: LXAXXVI, 3; and Ex. 69. 
See note to 42. Gy. It is evidently from this traditional source which ascribes 
Africa or Ethinpia to Matthew as his mission that rhe poet has drawn the infer- 


-_ 


@ace that the action af the story of Andrew and Marthew tack phe in the land 4 
“€ the Ethiopians For a discussion of the probable S<cuarion of Mermedonia, — 


ae latrod. p. lxvi. 


QQ6. geWel ond gedirfatad., Cf 1 sno: and S20 535: cedes hie fie. wastmas” 


va getzGatal, For gibi contract wert of Crane. § god note 18 
QQut. See Mare IV, 302. 
ager So Reve so. 


egm DerdatveWa. +The contage® ors eging.” Ths 5s the only occurrence = - 
word; i & ghoved in all the Gotionanes qescepe Sumaas. p. 11, ‘schifftaumm 
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as ‘shore.’ But, as Cosijn points out (PBR. XXI, 10), ‘sea-shore’ does not 
satisfy the demands of the context, since the boat is now in the open sea. Brooke, 
p. 171, guesses ‘ bulwarks.’ The right meaning, however, is indicated by A: lfric’s 
glossary, zomina navium et instrumenta earum (W.W.I, 288, 26), where stzf is 
glossed ‘safon.’ Safon, saphon (according to DuCange) = funis in prora. The 
word must be taken as a synonym of strengas, 374, w#do, 375. The first ele- 
ment of the compound would mean ‘ship,’ the whole word ‘the rigging of the 
ship.’ 
443. YO Oderre, Cf. Meir. X XVI, 29-30: stunede sio briine Y6 wid dre; and 
Psalm XLII, 7: ‘deep calleth unto deep.’ Cf. 138, note. 
* | .444>~4452.. The suggestion.for the picture was found in the original; cf. 
Bonnet, p. 75, ll. 3-4: xat dv€uou peyddou yevouévov xal ris Oaddoons xupatvouéerys, 
wore Ta ktpata tywOfva kal yerérOa Uxd TG loriy Tod rrolou; Legend, p. 117, 1. 22: 
fram bam winde wes geworden swa pet pa selfan yba wzron ahafene ofer pet 
scip. A similar but much weaker personification is found in Beow. 783-784: 


Noré-Denum stéd 
atelic egesa anra gehwylcum. 


445. yolid. Cf. the parallel, ofer Fdbord, 1. 298. Gm., reading 7/70, translates 
< undarum iter, via’; so also Gn., Dichi., ‘Schrecken oft am Seeweg’; but Sgr. 
KI, 767, ‘navigium, navis.’ 

448°. So Dan. 725. 

449. t6 mérum. ‘ At the hands of the Lord,’ as in Chr. 773: Utan iis to 
Eder freopa wilnian. For other examples, see Sv. II, 539. Professor Kittredge 
<alls attention to the idiom on... iman, in which the equivalent phrase in MnE. 
“~wvould demand ‘from’ (see Spz. II, 297, for examples), and the construction to 
“ ask at’ a person (see VED.5s.v. ‘ask’). Cf. further at... findan, e.g. Jul. 658- 
Goo: per gé [frdfra] 4gun zt megna Gode; Z/. 1215: zt pam bisceope bite 
findan; Ax. 908: milts et m¥rum. For similar constructions with verbs of see- 
img, hearing, etc., see Sievers, PBB. XII, 189. See also Wiilfing, II, 321, s.v. 
Zeilnian. ; 

451. Wiilker has no punctuation after éadgifa, all other Edd. a comma or 
Semicolon. 

453. sessade. The only occurrence of the word. A noun sess, ‘seat,’ occurs 
Beow. 2717 and 2756. 

454. Da tire mod ahlGh. Cf. Beow. 730: pa his mod ahlog; Sa/. 178: nzfre 

Sr his ferhh ahlég. Buttenwieser, p. 49, calls attention to the similar idiom in 
" Keel. ( brymskwiha, 31): 
H16 Hlorripa 
hugr i bridsti. 
Cf. 1. 140, note. 
455. geségon. An Anglian form; cf. Gram., § 391, 2, note 7. 
457°. So Gen. 2590. 
458. Cf. El. 574: ic €ow td sdpe secgan wille. 
458-460. Cf. Beow. 572-573; Wyrd oft nered unfzgne eorl, bonne his ellen 
déah, Probably the same formula stood in Aid. LXXIITL, 9, where the phrase 
S 2” Peis ellen déag remains in an otherwise corrupt passage. Ci. also Fed. NS 
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pé bid gedzled, gif bé déah hyge; Ger. 1287-1288: Drihten wiste bet bes xde- —<—=e 
linges ellen dohte; Ad. LXII, 7: Gif bes ondfengan ellen dohte; Sa¢. 283-284: = - 
Forpon mzg gehycgan, se Se his heorte déah, bet hé him afirre frécne gepohtas. — <== 
Grimm, p. xlii, and Fritzsche, p. 44, note Aildebrandslied 55: tbu dir din cllen "= 
taoc. Cook (WL. VIII, §9) cites numerous examples of the formula in Latin «cm 
literature, from which the MnE. proverb, ‘Fortune favors the brave,’ appears ==— 
to have been derived. The Greek (Bonnet, p. 75, 1. 8) has nothing corresponding =2g} 
to 460°: 6 yap xipwos ‘Inoois od wh éyxaraNlry fas. Perhaps the poet may have == ¢ 
had in mind, however, Psalm XXXVII, 25 ff., and similar passages. 

On these passages Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 236, remarks as follows: = :: 
‘ Fate, says Beowulf, as he tells of his battle with the sea-monsters [Beow. 572 ff.], «< EE; 
fate often saves a man if he have plenty of courage. 


Oft Wyrd preserveth 
undoomed earl, — if he doughty be. 


The same idea and the same phrase, with very slight change, passed into the ==» -«¢ 
Christian poetry of our ancestors, and have since become a commonplace.’ See ==» = 
1612, note. A somewhat similar sentiment is that of Hy. I, IV, 116-117 (B#6/. I, cr! 


223): 
3) Géd bip pet, bonne mon him sylf ne meg 


wyrd onwendan,  pzt hé bonne wel polige. 


461. The whole line occurs again in Gu. 484. 

4632. So 879; Gu. 147. 

464. Cf. 1. 820, and Beow. 644-646: obpzet semninga sunu Healfdenes sécean «2 = 
wolde zfenreste; Beow. 1640-1641, obdzet semninga td sele cOmon frome => £* 
fyrdhwate. 

468. gryrehwile. Although the second element of this compound usually ~e ft 5 | 
carries with it the signification of ‘time,’ the first element here appears to bear all K £ <= 
the meaning of the word — ‘fright, terror.’ Sievers (PBR. XVIII, 406) discusses == = ‘ 
similar compounds, e.g. carfodprag, carfodhwil, with the value merely of earfod; = eo 
Beow, 2427, orleghwila, equivalent to the gen. pl. of orlege; Beow. 2709, sigehwila,« =™. 
equivalent to the gen. pl. of sége; and points out similar compounds with otherxx == -¢ 
expressions of time, e.g. OHG. sioh-tago, ‘sickness,’ MHG. wé-tac, wé-tage, ‘pain <= in 
sorrow.” 

470°. Cf. 1. 552, note. — 470°. Cf. 1. 671; Jud. 79: ferblocan onspéon; £/. 86: <6: 
hrederlocan onspéon. 

471-474. Cf. ll. 493-495, note; ll. 553-554, note. 

474-476. Cf. Beow. 426-428: Ic bé niida, brego Beorht-Dena, biddan will==> Me, 
eodor Scyldinga, anre béne. 

478. Grimm and Baskervill put a period after f#tedsinces. 

480. godne. The strong form after pinne because the word is detached fromm +m 
its syntactical group? Professor Kittredge suggests that the adj. is strong becaus====se 
it is here felt as an appositive to pinne fréondscipe. 

483. éste wyrdest. The metre confirms the reading este, as in Gen. 150- QQ: 
ba him ealra was dra éste zlmihtig God; and Beow. 945: bet hyre eald mett=———=—x>d 
éste wzre. 
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484. creftes néosan. Cf. 4/. 103. 

" 487. bestémdon. The spelling -on for -an finds a parallel in bruconne, |. 2 3 

489. on gifede. This is the only occurrence of the phrase. The context favors 
on geofone, appositive to on sbate, 490; cf. also riv OddNagoay of the Greek 
version, 1. 490, note. For the meaning ‘fate, lot, chance,’ for gifede, cf. Beow. 
3085: wees pet gifede to swid, be Sone [pbéodcyning] byder ontyhte. 

490. syxtyne sidum. Cf. Bonnet, p. 75, ll.17-18: éfxadéxarov yap Urdevoa Thy | 
Odd\accay, kal ldod rotro éwraxatdéxarov. In spite of this, Brooke, p. 172, remarks: 
‘Then, either because the poet wishes to give local color and invents voyages for 
Andrew, or, as I would fain believe, introduces his own personal experience of 
the deep and imputes it to Andrew, he tells how he has been sixteen times at 
sea, and contrasts these old journeys with his present one’; also, p. 414, ‘ There 
is even a personal touch, as I believe, in one passage, which speaks of his having 
been sixteen times on sea-journeys.’ Hammerich-Michelsen, Ae/teste christl. Eptk, 
PP. 99-100, translates this passage, Il. 489-505, remarking: ‘stehet der Herr Jesus 
nicht hier ungefahr ebenso am Bord, wie in dem Tagen des Heidenthums Thor 
oder Odin, wie im Mittelalter, der heilige Olaf?’ Cf. 1. 364 ff., note. 

491-492. Translate ‘I . . . cold as to my hands stirring the water-streams.’ 
Mundum fréorig is paralleled by P4. 86: fedrum strong, andby Ph. 100: fedrum 
wlonc (Bright). Mundum is to be regarded as a dative of specification. Fréorig 
is nom. sg. masc., agreeing with ic, 489, and hrérendum is dat. pl., agreeing with 
mundum. Cf. Wand. 4: hréran mid hondum hrimcealdesz ; Chr. 677-678 : sund- 
wudu drifan, hréran holmprece. 

492. is Sys ane ma. ‘Is this once more.’ Grein’s translation, Dicht. and 
Spr. I, 32, ‘doch ist dies ein grésser’ (€me taken as nom. sg. neut. weak) does 
not give the necessary meaning of one journey more, aseventeenth. Cook, p. 226, 
translates ‘this makes another journey,’ construing @me as Grein does; so also 
Root and Hall. Kemble translates ‘this is once more.’ As there is no reason 
why ane should be inflected weak, Kemble’s interpretation of ane as instrumental 
adverb is to be preferred; syxtYne s10um, 1. 490°, is to be understood as adverbial, 
‘sixteen times’ (cf. O0re side etc.), rather than ‘on sixteen journeys.’ Cf. Ps. 
LXVIII, 4: 


Hiora is mycle m4 __ ponne ic mé hebbe 
on héafde nu = hZra feaxes. 


493. Swa = swd féah. 

493-495. Cf. ll. 498-499; Beow. 247>-2492: Nzfre ic maran geseah eorla ofer 
eorpan Sonne is €ower sum, secg on searwum ; /z/. 547>-5503: 

ic td sépe wat 
pxtic #rnesi§é nig ne métte 
in woruldrice wip pé gelic 

, pristran gepohtes. 

Cf. ll. 553-554, note. 

494. prydbearn heeleda. The metre and the sense are both improved by 
Cosijn’s emendation. Synonymous nouns in juxtaposition (except Dryhien 
Hélend, §41, 897, 1407) are not found elsewhere in Avdreas, and but rarely in the 
body of the poetry; examples are cited by Sievers (PBA. IX, 137) as follows: 
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Beow. 398, 1259, 2198, 2493; Gu. 1119. Holthausen (Angi. Beibl. XV, 73-74) 
regards £/. 140: darod& &sc, as in the same construction. See 13407. 

495. stéoran ofer stefnan. Cosijn (PBL. XXI, 10) takes stéoran as infin., 
in which case ofer is illogical, unless with Gn., Sf7. II, 481, stéoran be taken as 
intransitive. The better reading is that of Sievers in his comment on Cosijn’s 
note: stéoran acc. sg. of stéora, ‘steersman,’ appositive thus to prydbearn, 
4942, and mann, 493>.—hwiled. ‘The surge resounds.’ Gm., K., Gn., read 
hwiled from a hypothetical Awilan, ‘to delay.’ But Gn., Sgr. II, 121, cancels the 
form Awiled and glosses (p. 117) under Awelan, ‘clangere’; so Dicht., ‘ Die 
Stromflut walzt sich.’ This is the only occurrence of the word, but onhwiled, 
‘reboat,’ is recorded by W.W.I, 528, 39, and a noun on Awelunge, ‘in clangore,’ 
thid., I, 423, 20. 

496. béatep brimstz%o. Baskervill supposes a 3d sg. déataA, citing préatad, 
520, and gangap, 891, as further examples; but préatad is the normal form 
for the 2d class of weak verbs, and gangad is plural (cf. Bright’s note, A7ZV. 
II, 81), the construction looking to the implied sense. Read therefore béatep, 
stréamwelm, 495°, being subject, and brimstz9o, acc. pl., object; thus Dichz., 
‘Die Stromflut ... peitscht die Brandungsgestade.’ K., taking brimstzedo as 
two words, ‘the sea beateth the shores.’ The picture of the surf on the shore is 
somewhat incongruous in a description of the open sea, and one would like to 
read as inl. 442; but the other seems to be the conventional phrasing; cf. besides 
239, 1543, the following: Azd. III, 6: hwzelmere hlimme%d, hliide grimmed; 
stréamas stabu béatad; and Metr. VI, 15: €ac ba ruman sz norderne Yst néde 
gebzdes, bzt hio strange geondstyred on stadu béated. — ful scrid. Gm. pre- 
sents the alternatives: /fulscryd, ‘plene instructus,’ from scréd, ‘vestitus, orna- 
tus, apparatus,’ quoting Z/. 258, subst., szdscrid; or fulscrid, ‘plene incedens,’ 
from scridéan, ‘ire, ingredi,’ though if from the latter word he thinks the form 
should be fulscrida. Gn., Dicht. and Spr. II, 411, Root, Hall, and Simons (p. 118), 
follow Gm.’s second explanation; K., the first, translating ‘this boat is fully 
clothed.’ As the second of Gm.’s explanations fits the context better than the 
first, it is to be accepted; cf. also Icel. (Cleas.-Vig., p. §57) me& fullum skrid 
(Biskupa Sogur II, 30), where skvié means the gliding motion of the ship. On 
the other hand the derivation of scrid from scrydan < scrud derives some con- 
firmation from the MnE. shrouds of a ship; Icel. skrud& (Cleas.-Vig., p. 558) has 
the same meaning. 

497. Cf. Beow. 218: flota fami-heals fugle gelicost. 

499. ofer yolade. The MS. reading yolafe would mean ‘on the shore’; cf. 
Ex. 585, on ydldfe, equivalent to on geofones stade, |. 580; and fyres, homera laf, 
meaning ‘sword.’ Bugge (PAZ. XII, 88-89) comments on the significance of 
yelagf, ‘shore.’ 

501. on landsceare. Cf. Bonnet, p. 76,1. 1: ws érl ris yifjs. The word occurs 
again, 1229; and cf. folcsceare, 684. The word is another illustration of the 
fact that the second element of a compound may be practically meaningless; see 
468, note. 

501-502. Cf. Chr. 850-851: Nii is bon gelicost swa wé on laguflide ofer cald 
weeter céolum I?dan. , 
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504. brondstefne. The first element of this compound has of course nothing 
to do with brand, ‘fire,’ as in 1. 768. The picture intended is evidently the same 
as - that in 1. 273, brante céole. Grimm, p. xxxv, suggested the reading dront- 
sCce Zne, followed by Grein and Cosijn. But perhaps brond is to be retained in 
tka © same sense as steefn, forming thus a pleonastic compound; cf. Icel. (Cleas.- 
Vig. p. 76) brandr, ‘the raised prow and poop, ship’s beak,’ fed/r brattr breki 
b>-Gandum herri, ‘the waves rise high above the “ brandar.”’ 

“The notion of shipwreck expressed by brecan brondstzefne, ‘shatter the 
hig h-prowed (ship),’ seems somewhat too violent for the context here. One 
WOuld like to take brondstzfme as a noun compound, ‘prow,’ ‘ bow,’ and read 
barecan on (or ofer) brondstzfne, ‘there the storm nor the wind may move it, 
N©r the water-floods break over the high prow.’ 

Grimm, Grein, and Wiilker put only a comma after brondstzfne, the other 
E-GAd.a semicolon.— snowed. Cf. 1. 1430, note, . 

§505>-sog. The allusions to the youth of the pilot are developed from a single 
WOrd, a vocative veavicxe (Bonnet, p. 76, 1. 2), in the IIpdtes. But perhaps the poet 
Of Andreas had in mind the following words spoken by Hrodgar of Beowulf, 
B eow. 1841-1845 : 

pé pa wordcwydas_  wi[t]tig Drihten 

on sefan sende! ne hyrde ic snotorlicor 

on swa4 geongum féore guman pingian; 

pii eart mzgenes strang ond on mde frid, 
wis wordcwida. 


506. wintrum frod. The word /réd, literally ‘wise,’ is used frequently in 
th @ sense of ‘advanced in years,’ ‘old,’ eg. géarum, misserum, fyrndagum frod, 
fEC_; see Spr. I, 351. . 

S07. farodlacende. Nom., agreeing with Sit, 1. 505, or the implied subject of 

=& East, 1. 507. Cook, p. 227, construes the word as vocative. 

S11. on s@lade. So Beow. 1157; the only other occurrence of the noun is 

“ow. 1139: to selade. 

S512. scipum under scealcum. Grimm, p. 109, has difficulty in explaining 
this phrase. He suggests for scealcum a form from a hypothetical scealc or 
*ced:, Icel. ske/kr, ‘fear, terror.’ Cosijn (P&B. XXI, 11) regards both scealcum 
“mM. d the plural scipum with suspicion, suggesting that the half-line may have been 
taken bodily from some other poem. But the plural scipum is in keeping here ; 
the statement is a generalization and need not apply to a single ship. In syntax 
the word is to be taken as codrdinate with brimhengestum, 513’. For sceaic, 

Sailor,’ cf. Whale 30-31: ond bonne in déa¥sele drence bifasted scipu mid 
SCealcum. 

S15. sid mesan. Translate ‘At times it befalls us grievously on the waves, 
“Pon the sea, though we survive, pass through the terrible journey.’ The evident 
Parallel to this passage is £/. 1003-1004: gif hie brimnesen ond gesundne sis 
S€ttan mosten; and on the strength of this passage Gn., Sv. II, 446, and Cosijn 
(P22. XXI, 11) would read here siézesan, as noun, object of geféran. But 
the Passage in £Z/. confessedly offers difficulties (cf. B77, II, 183) and should 
not Carry too much weight in determining the construction in Andreas. “oe 
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- unconstrained reading here is that which takes nesan and geféran as coérdinate. 
verbs, in the optative mood. Cf. Ge. 1341: bam be mid sceolon merefléd nesan. 

517>. So Gen. 1251; Dan. 174; Metr. xi, 25. 

519. briine Yda. Besides the passages in which it is descriptive of the waves, 
the adjective briin is used of armor and weapons. Note also briinwann, 1306, 
and cf. the ballad phrase ‘ wan water.’ It prohably means merely ‘ dusky,’ ‘ dark.’ 

523. wuldras fylde. The genitive in -es is also found in 1. 1501, heofonas ; 
for other examples, cf. Sr. I, 179, s.v. cyning; Napier, Uber die Werke des alteng. 
Erzbischofs Wulfstan, p. 67; and Sievers, Gram., § 237, note 1. These -as geni- 
tives in Andreas are to be regarded rather as late West-Saxon forms than as 
survivals from an early Anglian original text. The construction of /y//an followed 
by the genitive finds a parallel in Chr. 408-409: 

forpon pi gefyldest, foldan ond rodoras, 
wigendra Hléo, wuldres pines. 


Cf. also Z£/. 1134: wuldres gefylled. The usual construction after fy//am is the 
accusative and instrumental (cf. Shipley, p. 33). 

524. beorhtne boldwelan. So /u/. 503 and Ap. 33. 

525. purh his anes miht. Cf. Genz. 272, Chr. 685: purh his anes creft. 

5287. So Jul. 262. — All Edd., except Grimm and Grein, put a period or semi- 
colon after prymsittendes. 

532. aryda. Cf. 1. 383, note. 

535. wuldres bl#d. Equivalent merely to ‘heaven’; cf. 1. 356, note. 

541>. Cf. Beow. 954-955: bat bin dim lyfad® awa td aldre, of Beowulf; Chr. 
405: d fin dim wunaf, of the Lord; £7. 450-453: ac bara ddm leofad... Se bone 
anhangnan Cyning heriap ond lofia%. | 

543°. So 6698; Az. 187. Cf. 4.15; Ps. CIV, 6: geweordude ‘ofer werbéoda. 

544-548. Cf. Gu. 862: nznig hzleba is be areccan mzge ope rim wite; /y. 
III, 17-18 (Bzd/. Il, 214): 

ne magon hy n#fre areccean né pet gerim wytan 

hii pi m&re eart, mihtig drihten; 
El. 635: Ic ne meg areccan, ni ic bet rimnecan. Cf. also /u/. 313; Chr. 222; 
‘Panther 3. . 

546. Oztte. ‘Of such sort that he,’ etc. Other examples are given in Sfr. II, 
573: 

548. d#lest. Pogatscher, Anglia XXIII, 263, calls attention to the omission 
of the subject after hii. 

552. wis on gewitte. Cf. ll. 316, 470; the model for the passage, however, . 
was Creft. 1. 13: wis on gewitte obbe on wordcwidum. In both passages Bright 
(A(LN. II, 81) takes wis to be a noun, ‘ wisdom,’ in the genitive case in Creft. 13, 
in the dative (apparently codrdinate with geofum, |. 551») case in the passage 
in Andreas; the inflection -e in both passages he thinks has either been elided 
or carelessly dropped, or the cénstruction has been misunderstood. But a noun 
wis = wisddm is not recorded, and in the light of the other occurrences of the 
phrase it seems best to regard it not as an amplification of geofum, but as an adj. 
in the nom. case, agreeing with Oi, 550. This is also Professor Bright’s present 
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OPinion. Cf. Hol. 78: wis on binum gewitte ond on pinum worde snottor, of the 
ara gel Gabriel. 

553-554. Cf. Beow. 1842-1843: 

ne hyrde ic snotorlicor 
on swa geongum féore guman pingian; 
amici cf. also ll. 471 ff.; 493 ff. . 

556%. Cf. Jul. 258: freegn ba fromlice.— 556>. So Metr. XX, 275; cf. Rid. 
LOEXXIV, 10, 67 ond ende, with the same meaning. See Rev. 1, 8, 11; XXI, 6; 
XXII, 13. 

557. Cf. Rid. XXXITI, 13-14: Rece, gif pi cunne, wis worda gléaw; £Z/. 856: 
Sa ga, gif Si cunne. 

58>. Cf. be (bi) sem twéonum, Beow. 858, 1297, 1685; Lx. 442, 562; Gu. 237, 
1333. ° 

S59. 0a ariéasan. That is, /udea cynn , which is in apposition. Cosijn’s 
€xra endation, det driéase, does not improve the grammar and is bad stylistically. 

$61. Grein and Wiilker have only a comma after hearmewide, but the other 
E-Ad.a period. 

564. Cf. £7. 865-8667: oSdzet him gecy¥Sde cyning zlmihtig wundor for weoro- 
duamn; Chr. 482: weoredum cy%ad. 

565°. So Men. 129, also referring to the miracles of the Lord.. The phrase is 
a favorite one with Wulfstan; cf. Napier’s ed., p. 159, 1. §: swutol and gesyne ; 
P- 163, 1. 14: swytol and gesyne, etc. Cf. also Gen. 2806: sweotol is ond 
§©s éne. 

$67. Cf. Chr. 1196: 6 hléo ond té hroper helepa cynne, of Christ. 

%568>—-5697. See 1677>-1678. 

S69. So 650, 1678; Z/. 334; Gu. 1104. 

570. dOmagende. Cf. /u/. 186: folcaigende. —d#l nznigne. Cf. Bonnet, 
P- +76, Il. 17-18: Ids ovv obx érloreveay avT@ ol "Iovdaioe; rdxa ovx éwolnoev onueta 
Cr ed>r toy air@y; the frtre péode of 1. 571 are the Jews of the Greek version. 
The reply which Andrew makes, 1. 573 ff., also demands nznigne in 1. 570. 

$73. Cf. 1.137; £/. 643: hii is pet geworden on pysse werbeode. 

3575. gif. The word is regularly feminine, with accusative in -e. But an accu- 
S&B live plural cardgyfu occurs, Ps. LXXI, 10, and a dative singular mid Adm god- 
*€ padan gyfe (Bede, ed. Miller, p. 34, 1. 17), both examples being pointed out by 

sijn (PBB. XXI, 252); from these two citations an acc. sg. gif may be inferred 
‘>= the present passage. Wiilker cites the compounds g7/stol, gifheal, gifsceat, in 
St2 port of a nominative form gz/; but such compounds prove nothing, since all 
°-SS tems as first element in compounds end regularly with a consonant. 
_ 576%. So Chr. 811. 

577 ff. See Matt. XI, 5; Luke VII, 21-22. 

§80. Cf. Chr. 1508: wérge wonhale. 

582. on grundwege. The second element of the compound is not the word 
eZ xz, ‘wall’ (see 714, 732), as stated by Grimm, p. 111, also Spv. I, 531, and 

-~T,, 492. It is a form of weg, ‘way’; for examples of ¢@ for e, cf. -reeced, 709 ; 
SSeEgl, 1456. In medlan, 1440, ¢ appears for zc. The word grimdwee, wre 
CCurs only in this passage, is a compound like cord@weyg, foldweg, flodweg, brimrad, 
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etc., and takes its meaning from the first element. Translate, therefore, ‘the earth.’ 
See 206, note. 

583°. Cf. Z/. 944-945: seSe déadra feala worde awehte. 

585. Cf. Z£/. 558: cyddon creftes miht; Chr. 1145: cydde creftes meaht. 
See 1. 1460, note. 

586-588. See John II, 1-16. The Greek (Bonnet, p. 78, 1. 2) reads merely vwp 
els olvov peréBarev. Heremezgen, literally ‘army-troop,’ appears to have weakened 
merely to the meaning ‘throng’; see Glossary for citations. 

587. ond wendan hét. Cosijn (P22. XXI, 12) would take ond as equiva- 
lent to a relative @et, object of hét, and he cites examples in which he regards ond 
as having the function of a relative. But this use of od is not established by his 
citations, nor is it necessary in the present passage. 

588. on pa beterai gecynd. A formula; cf. Z/. 1038, 1061; and Wulfstan, 
ed. Napier, p. 145: uton wendan georne to beteran crefte. 

589-504. See Matt. XIV, 17 ff.; Mark VI, 38 ff.; Luke IX, 12 ff.; John VI, 8 ££. 
The poet was apparently not sufficiently familiar with the version of the story in John 
to recall that it is Andrew who is there said to have provided the loaves and fishes. 

591. Cf. Beow. 1424: féha eal geset, of the followers of Beowulf. 

592. réonigmodde. Cf. Whale 22-23: hzleb béop on wynnum réonigmide 
reste gelyste; Gu. 1069: wes him reste néod réonigmddum. The MS. reading 
reomigmode is the only occurrence of a form reomig. Grimm, p. 112, followed 
by Séz7. II, 374, compares this form with Goth. vzmzs ‘ quies’; but Grimm refrains 
from a decision, noting that the context favors the reading réonig-, ‘weary.’ As 
Sievers points out (P&B. X, 506) the correct reading here is undoubtedly réonig- 
mode; both the metre and the sense of the passage demand this form. 

594. Cf. 14842; Dan. 567: man on moldan; Gz. 962: mon on moldan. 

595-596. Cf. Il. 811-812; ZZ. 511-512: ni Sti meaht gehyran, heled min se 
léofa, hi, etc.; Z/. 523: hyse léofesta. 

597. spéon. The other occurrences of sfanan in the verse are all in the evil 
sense, ‘entice, allure’ (see Sfz. II, 467); but the word occurs frequently in homi- 
letic or biblical prose (see B.-T., p. 898) in a good sense, as in the present passage. 

5987. So 1693; Gu. 1154; cf. Chr. 913: on geféan feger; td bam langan 
geféan, /u/. 670, Gu. 1063, 1281; in bam €can geféan, Gu. 1052, 1159, 1345; td 
bam sdban geféan, Gu. 1238. 

599%. So Chr. 1247. 

600. Cf. Beow. 187: efter déaddege Drihten sécean. 

601. wéges weard. Kemble translates correctly ‘ruler of the wave’; so also 
Root. But Sv. II, 655, and the other translations take weges as derived from 
weg, ‘way.’ Cf. 1. 632. 

602>. So Gu. 998; PA. 550; LZ. 1072. 

605. Cf. Z/. 817: bara be ic gefremede nalles féam stdum; /e/. 354: bara be 
ic fremede nalzs féam sibum. 

606. folcum to frofre. So Z/. 1142, Chr. 1422; Beow. 14: folce td frdfre. 

611. purh déopne gedwolan. So /uz/. 301. The Edd. put no punctuation 
after gedwolan, and a strong pause after larum; but déofles larum and wra- 
dum wérlogan should be held together. Cf. 1. 679. 
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6132. Cf. 1297; Wid. 9: .wrabes wzrlogan.—séo wyrd. Hall, p. 82, ‘The 
Original has Wyrd; she, in the religion of our forefathers before their conversion 
to Christianity, was the goddess of destiny, and presided over the fates of men 


and of gods. She, of course, still rules the affairs of these unconverted nnibals’— . 


A similar use of the word is found in 1]. 1561, also of the Mermedonians. See 
Golther, Handbuch der german. Mythologie, pp. 104-105; Gummere, Germanic 
Origins, p. 372, for a discussion of the meaning of the term wyrd and its occur- 
rences in the literature of the Germanic peoples. 

The word in its later development has had an interesting history. ‘ Aus dem 

Schottischen wohl ist wetvd ins Neuenglische gedrungen. Chaucer kennt zwar 
werdes, wierdes neben wirdes (vgl. Skeats Glossar), also Formen mit kenti- 
schem ¢ fiir y, aber das wort scheint bald nach ihm ausgestorben zu sein. Denn in 
Holinsheds Bericht iiber Macbeth iibernimmt er aus Bellenden den schottischen 
Ausdruck weird sisters, der schon bei Wyntoun (ed. Laing, VIII, 1864) und bei 
Douglas (II, 142/24) vorkommt, in der schottischen Schreibung we7rd, und findet 
es notig, ihn durch den Zusatz zu erklaren: “that is (as ye would say), the god- 
desses of destinie” (vgl. Delius’ Shakespeare, II, 300). Aus Holinshed hat 
Shakespeare das Wort iibernommen, aber den Druckern der Folios war es offen- 
bar fremd, denn sie setzten dafiir weyward. Erst Theobald stellte auf Grund des 
Berichtes Holinsheds die Lesung weird her, und erst von da aus scheint der 
Ausdruck wieder in weiteren Gebrauch gekommen zu sein, aber ohne das Zeichen 
Seines Ursprungs, die schottische Schreibung mit ¢7, aufzugeben.’ Luick, Studien 
tur Englischen Lautgeschichte, pp. 185-186 (Wiener Beitriige zur Englischen 
Philologie XVI). 

615. wérige mid wérigum. Cf. 1. 360, note. 

616. biterne. Professor Hart suggests bitterme; so also Sievers (P&Z. X, 
496). But cf. Chr. 765: biterne strél. 

619’. Cf. 1086; Gen. 1669: folces rzswan. 

620. wundor efter wundre. So Zeow. 931. Grein and Wiilker have no 
punctuation after gesiehde, all other Edd. a period. 

622. folcrzd fremede. Cf. Beow. 3006: folcréd fremede, of Beowulf. — t6 
fride hogode. Cosijn (PBZ. XXI, 12) suggests td friode hogde. 

625. maga mode rdf. So 984.— megen. ‘Miracles.’ Cf. Legend, p. 117, 
Il. 15-16: spec td binum discipulum be bam mzgenum pe pin Laréow dyde. 
Other examples are noted by B.-T., p. 655, but the above have escaped him. 
Cf. Bonnet, p. 77, ll. 13-14: wotal elow ai Suvdues ds erolncey ev TO KpuTT® ; 
garépworby yor atrds. The word in the Latin original which is translated here 
mzgen was undoubtedly ‘virtus’; cf. AZa¢t. VII, 22, ‘in nomine tuo, virtutes multas 
fecimus,’ and for other examples see A/urk VI, 2,5; Acts VIII, 13; Alatz. XI, 20. 

626. déormodd on digle. Cf. Gu. 925: déorméd on dégle, of Guthlac in his 
retreat. 

627, beston. The subject is omitted after 3a, ‘when’: ‘when often ye held 
Council with the Lord.’ See Pogatscher, Anglia XXIII, 264. 

6307. So 1200; Chr. 509.— gehwiéere. Sievers (7B. X, 485) would regu- 
larly replace gehwere by the earlier forms gehwus, gehwam;, see also Gram., 
§ 341, note 4. 
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631. purh snyttra creeft. Cf. Z/. 1171: nui bé God sealde sawle sigespéd 
ond snyttro creft; and cf. the compound suytrucreft, Spr. II, 460. 

635. Wynnum wridad. Cf. Ps. 237: wridab on wynnum. For the quantity of 
wridad, see Gram., § 382. For the relation of wridan to writan and wridian, 
cf. Cosijn, PBB. XXI, 12. 

636. zdelum écne. So also |. 882. Ecne means ‘endowed,’ ‘teeming’; cf. 
toéacan, écan, etc. The usual form of the adjective is éacen, but cf. Chr. 1045: 
on écne eard, and see Cook’s note. Adelum is inst. pl.; cf. eSelum déore, Dan. 
193; 2x. 186; Beow. 1949; xdelum gid, Beow. 1870. 

639°. Cf. 815°. 

640. godbearn on grundum. So Chr. 682; godbearn of grundum, Chr. 499; 
sidéan of grundum godbearn astag, Chv. 702. hweorfon. See 1050, and 51, 
note. Wiilker calls attention to Dan. 267, hweorfon, and Sat. 341, hweorfan, both 
preterits. 

641. Cf. 809; Ap. 32, 772; Jud. 350: swegles dréamas. 

642>. So 1476"; Gu. 898. 

645%. So £7. 357, 1190. 

6467. Cf. 909, 1435; Z/. 1170-1171 (above, 631, note). 

6472. So Gen. 14. 

649°. oor ond ende. Cf. 556°, note. Vowels are geminated to indicate 
length also in faa, 1593, 1599, and taan, 1099. 

650. on wera gemdte. But the Greek (Bonnet, p. 78, L. 9) reads év r@ xpurty, 
the exact opposite of the Anglo-Saxon. 

652-653. side herigeas folc unmte. So Men. 5>-63. 

652-660. There is nothing in the Greek version corresponding to these lines. 
After the response of Andrew, 648-651, the Greek passes on to the account of 
the Twelve Apostles in the temple, 661 ff. The passage appears to be an inven- 
tion of the poet’s, based upon such allusions in the New Testament as Ma¢t. IX, 
35-36. The verses immediately following these give an account of the Twelve 
Apostles (Jatt. X, 1-5). The phrase in bold oder, 656, is not specific but is an 
allusion to the Lord’s method of preaching from house to house. 

654. Cf. Gu. 979: wolde hyrcnigan hAlges lara. 

659. symble. Sr. II, 518, glosses as adv., but Gn.2 would change to symbel, 
‘festivitas.’ But it is plainly adverb here. 

661. sigedéma. The only other occurrence of the word is Chr. 1060. 

664. ellefne. Kluge (P22. VI, 397) remarks that this is the only occurrence 
of the numeral e//e/ze in Anglo-Saxon verse. The metrical stress here falls upo 
the first syllable of the word; but the modern accentuation and the phonetic 
history of the word, e//efne < andleofan, would indicate that the first syllable 
was normally unstressed. 

665°. Cf. 883; Ax. 232: .x. hund geteled tiréadigra. 

667. tempel Dryhtnes. The Greek reads (Bonnet, p. 78, 1. 10): els lepbv 7” 
€OvGy, i.e. into a temple of the Gentiles. Apparently the Anglo-Saxon poet has in 
mind the Hebrew temple at Jerusalem. ; 

668. héah ond horngéap. The half-line, and the description in general, * 

taken from Seow. 82, where it applies to the great hall, Heort. The ward 407% 
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‘gable,’ ‘pinnacle,’ is several times used in descriptive names of buildings; see 
hornszl, 1158, also horngestréon, Ruin 23, hornreced, Beow. 704; B.-T., p. 553, 
cites ofer hornpic temples, ‘supra pinnam templi,’ Luke IV, 9. The compound 
here probably means ‘ wide-gabled’; see Miller, Angiéa XII, 397. But Grein, 
Dicht., translates ‘an Zinnen reich’; Spr. Il, 98, pznnaculis prominens. The . 
meaning ‘prominent, high’ for géap is supported by Sa/. 510-511: munt is hine 
ymbutan, géap gylden weal; see further B.-T., p. 366. 

669. huscworde. The only occurrence of the compound; translate ‘with 
mocking word.’ Asc, hucs as simplex, meaning ‘scorn, mockery,’ occurs sev- 
eral times. Grein, Sv. II, 112, suggests us worde? for huscworde; cf. Traut- 
mann’s emendation in the variant readings. But the MS. reading fits the context 
admirably. Kemble has only a comma after gewlitegod. 

670. ealdorsacerd. Professor Hart calls my attention to the fact that this 
compound, of which Grein and B.-T. record but this single occurrence, occurs 
frequently in the Northumbrian Gospels. For examples, see Cook, 4 Glossary 
of the Old Northumbrian Gospels, s.v. aldorsacerd, p. 9. 

671. herme hyspan. Cf. Chr. 1120: hysptun hearmcwidum. 

672. wrodht webbade. Cf. Z/. 308: inwitbancum wrdht webbedan. 

680. éadiges orhlytte wdeling cyYdad. The nom. pl. orhlytte refers back 
to the idea contained in earme, 676, and in the two following lines. The special 
Teutonic color in this passage is the addition of the poet; the Greek text says 
merely ‘O wretches, why do you walk with him who says, I am the son of God?’ 
(Bonnet, p. 78, 1. 12 ff.) The idea contained in ‘son of God’ is amplified by the 
poet in that it is made political. A8eling, 680, is the technical word for the son 
of a king and is so used regularly throughout the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; ell péo- 
diges, 678, means ‘a stranger,’ ‘an unlineal claimant,’ and biitan léodrihte, 679, 
‘contrary to the accepted custom of the people.’ Gm. and B. have no punctua- 
tion after hYrad, 679, and a comma after orhlytte, 680. 

683. Cf. Wid. 4>-5: him from Myrgingum z%elo onwicon. 

684. on pysse folcsceare. So £/. 402; Gen. 2680, 2829. 

686. hamsittende. The compound occurs also in Gen. 1815; Dan. 687. 

688". So El. 381; Whale 3. 

691. suna ldéséphes. Cf. Bonnet, p. 78, 1.15: 6 vids 'Iwohd rob réxrovos. Did 
the roi réxrovos seem too irreverent to the poet? See J/ark VI, 3. 

693. dugod dimgeorne. So 1. 878; £/. 1290; a dignified phrase, and in 
Elene applied to the righteous at the day of judgment. In Azdreas, however, 
with epic freedom, it refers to the wicked persecutors of the Lord. The word 
dugu@ is not usually plural, but is so in the above three passages and in £x. 546. 

695°. So also Jul. 506. 

696. pPegna héape. Cf. Beow. 1627: SrySlic begna héap; £/. 549: ba cwom 
begna héap; cf. 1. 870, 4p. 9. See MVED., ‘forlorn hope.’ 

696-705. In the Greek (Walker, p. 354): ‘And Jesus, having known that our 
hearts were giving way, took us into a desert place, and did great miracles before 
us, and displayed to us all his Godhead. And we spoke to the chief priests, say- 
ing, Come ye also, and see; for, behold, he has persuaded us.’ 

698. digol land. So Bcow. 1357, of the dwelling-place of Grendel. 
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700. creefta. Appositive to wundra, 699. 

706-7073. Cf. Beow. 920°—-922: swylce self cyning, of brydbiire beahhorda wear __ 4 
tryddode tirfeest getrume micle. . 

707. getrume mycle. The Greek version is specific: rpidxovra Avdpes Tod Kaa" 
cal récoapes dpxcepets (Bonnet, p. 79, 1. 10). 

a1r. to ségon. The alliteration is on td, which must consequently be takes ==" 
as adverb, not as the unstressed element of a verb compound. 

712. wundor agrefene. Wundor is acc. pl., appositive to anlicnesse, 713 2&3: 
cf. wundor, 736. There is no necessity, therefore, for the compound wundor——~—*- 
agreefene, ‘ wondrously carved,’ of Spz. II, 752, and the translations, or for Cosijn’= “™ ’s 
emendation, wundrum (P22. XXI, 12). 

In the Greek version, these wundor agrezefene are not the cherubim and seram_=- 
phim, but two sphinxes: eldey yAupds oplyyas duo, ulav éx Sefiav cal ulav ef ebwar——am- 
vopwy (Bonnet, p. 79, ll. 11-12). Since the whole episode is omitted in the Legenc—=== @ 
it is impossible to tell what the reading of the Latin original of the poem was==. 
The Greek version, however, compares the two sphinxes to the cherubim and them e 
seraphim: radra yap Suod elow Tot xepouBlu Kal Tod cepadin rdv év otpayg (Bonnet—aamart, 
p. 79, 1. 14-15). Probably only the allusion to the cherubim and seraphim wa ——as 
taken over into the Latin version. 

717-719. Translate ‘This is a representation of the most illustrious of the —e 
tribes of angels which is in that city [ie. heaven] among the dwellers there —==- 
There is nothing in the IIpdges corresponding to this statement that the cherubir———amar 
and seraphim are the highest of the angels, or to the further description of th sm <« 
cherubim and seraphim, ll. 719-724. The grouping of the seraphim and cherubir—ammexx 
together is not derived from the Bible, as the seraphim are mentioned only onc———*‘ 
there (/satah VI, 7) and then not in connection with the cherubim. The tw—~—=«\<« 
names, however, were early associated in Hebrew tradition; the Book of Enoc——— 72 
for example, groups ‘the seraphim, the cherubim, and ophanim, and all the ange ==12 
of power’ as the highest of the hosts of heaven. See Ryle, s.v. ‘cherub,’ in Ha__s-_= 
tings, Dict. of the Bible (New York, 1901). Cf. also Dionysius the Areopagif® -€* 
(4th century), who groups the seraphim, cherubim, and thrones as the highest a= © 
the heavenly hierarchies; see VED., s.v. ‘cherub.’ Note also the 7e Deun=—=——= 
‘Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant.’ These allusions aa -¥€ 
all closely related to /satah VI, 1-3, a vision of the Lord in ‘his glory. Interestir— —*£ 
paraphrases of these verses, closer to the original than the passage in Andrea? 
are to be found in £7. 739-749 and Chr. 385-415. 

721. So Ph. 600; cf. fore onsyne éces déman, Z/. 745; Gu. 1161; Chr. 837. 

725%. hiw. The meaning here is ‘countenance,’ .‘ appearance,’ not as Grimrc———*™? 
p. 114, translates, ‘familia,’ as in Aiwwr@den, hired, etc. — 725>. So Gen. 247. 

726. So 1026>; 4. 87. ‘The thanes, angels, in heaven.’ For this meanir—_? & 
of wuldor, cf. 1. 356, note. With pegnas, cf. Chr. 283: Cristes hegnas, ‘angels "3 
Gen. 15: begnas prymfzste = engla préatas. Holthausen, PBA. XVI, 550, emen 
pegnas to pegna in order to make it synonymous with haligra, 1. 725; p= # 
pegnas may as well be taken as appositive to hiw. . 

728. fore pam heremzgene. See |. 707, note. The phrase occurs aga — —**" 

JL 1298, 1650; £7. 170, 
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730. On Wera gemange. Simons, p. 57, would read wera on gemange. Cf. 
Ju. 528: magum in gemonge; Zeow. 1643: moddig on gemonge. The more usual 
construction, however, is prep. + gen. + acc., e.g. £/. 96: on clznra gemang; 
£l. 108: on féonda gemang; £7. 118: on gramra gemang; /#/. 420: on clznra 
gemong. 

732. wlitig of wage. Cf. Beow. 1662: ic on wage geseah wlitig hangian; 
Rid. XV, 12: wlitig on wage. 

733-734. Kemble and Baskervill put a semicolon after sodewidum, Grimm 
acomma; but Wiilker’s punctuation, which I have followed in the text, gives 
undoubtedly the best reading. The alliteration s : sc, which led Grein (see 
variants) to suppose that the text was corrupt here, is not in accordance with the 
use of the best early verse, but it is found more or less frequently in the later 
verse; see Sievers, Aligerm. Metrik, § 18, 3; Schipper, Anglische Metrik, I, 50. 

734>. Cf. Jul. 286: hwet his ebelu syn. Like Aet and fzs (see ll. 7, 248, 717, 
751, 906, 1199), Awet is often used without agreement in gender or number. Cf. 
German es sind, MnE. ‘there is, there are.’ 

735-737. Gorste, ahléop, hé. The number changes from the plural (syndon, 
720; standad, herigad, 722; pegnas, 726) to the singular here. In this the 
poem probably followed its source, as in the IIpdges only one of the sphinxes 
(whose place is taken here by the cherubim and seraphim, see 712, note) is 
represented “as acting: ‘Then Jesus, having looked to the right, where the sphinx 
was, said to it, I say unto thee, thou image of that which is in heaven, which the 
hands of craftsmen have sculptured, be separated from thy place, and come down, 
and answer and convict the chief priests, and show them whether I am God or 
man.’ Walker, p. 354. 

736°. So Z/. 866; cf. 1. 564, note. Wundor is subject of dorste; cf. 1. 712. 

737. frod fyrngeweorc. So FP. 84, of the grove in which the Phoenix dwelt. 
The antecedent of hé should be, grammatically, fyrngeweore, but the poet makes 
the pronoun masculine by personification. 

739. Kemble and Baskervill put a semicolon after dynede. . 

740-741. Grein and Wiilker enclose wr#tlic ...ongin within parentheses, 

the other Edd. set off the clause by commas or periods. 
742. septe sacerdas. Cf. Z/. 528-530: 

‘Sus mec feder min on fyrndagum 

umweaxenne wordum lzrde, 

septe so6dcwidum. 
Also Dan. 445-446: 
Hyssas heredon drihten for bam haSenan folce, 
Septon [MS. stepton] hie sddécwidum. 
Grimm's Sewan, accepted by Grein, Sp. II, 433, we may safely disregard; the 
Stem-consonant of the word is fixed by the three passages as #7. The meaning 
21s, ‘instruct,’ ‘teach,’ is the appropriate meaning in all three passages. But the 
©rm and derivation of the word are not certain. Zupitza, Zlene, p. 73, glosses 
AS seppan or sépan?; B.-T. as sépan (seppan?); Simons, as Zupitza; Sweet, Dict. 
‘Ses not record the word. Baskervill, p. 76, gives the form as seppan —‘a denom- 
Mative verb, akin to sap, root *sapa, Goth. *sapjan, OHG. sewen, seppen, MHG. 
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seben, “ wahrnehmen.”’ Kluge, Etymolog. Worterbuch 5, s.v. saft, thinks an ulti- 
mate connection of the above words with Latin safzo is probable. B.-T., p. 866, 
gives the same explanation of the word as Baskervill. Swaen, Zug. Stud. XX, 
149, brings Goth. stponeis, sifonjan, into the discussion: ‘ Sepan, I think, can 
neither be proved nor defended. Sepfan might be explained, while sticking to the 
stem to which I have tried to reduce the word, by adopting a prehistoric Anglo- 
Saxon *sepjan, by which form the transitive meaning of seffe, in contradistinction 
to the intransitive of szfJonjan =“ schiiler sein,” might be explained.’ Swaen’s 
explanation seems the most probable. 

743. witig werede. ‘It [i.e. stan], sagacious, held them in check.’ Cosijn’s 
emendation wenzede is based upon ]. 1682; but the reading of the MS. is sup- 
ported by 1. 1053, wordum werede. 

744. earmra gepohta. Perhaps it is best to take the genitive as dependent 
on searowum: ‘ Ye are wretched, deceived by the snares of your (own) miserable 
thoughts.’ Earmra gepohta would thus be parallel to mide gemyrde, 746. 
Dicht. translates ‘Thr seid unselig, elender Gedanken’; K., ‘ ye are rude of poor 
thoughts.’ 

746. mode gemyrde. Cf. /u/. 412: mod gemyrred; Chr. 1143: egsan myrde. 
— gé mon cigad. Cosijn’s admirable emendation is supported by the reading 
of the Greek version, Bonnet, p. 80, 1. 9: Aéyovres rdv Gedy efvac dvOpwrov. 

747°. So Chr. 744. 

748>. So Az. 141>. Final h is also lost in faa, 1593, 1599. 

750°, So Gen. 1040; El. 729. 

752. The whole line occurs £7. 398. 

755. Cf. Jud. 76: welum weorpian, wordum lofian. 

756. Habrahame. Although this name occurs three times with initial /, 
756, 779, 793, and only once without it, 753, the alliteration is always vocalic. 

757. This allusion is not in the Greek version. See Gen. XXII, 17-18; Matz. I. 

759. Open, orgete. So Chr. 1116. 

761-762. Bourauel, p. 79, sees in these lines a recollection of “ned II, 1. 
See ]. 1125, note. But a similar situation here is naturally expresed in similar 
terms. 

764>. Grein encloses the half-line in parentheses, the other Edd. set it off only 
by commas. In its stylistic effect the sentence is parenthetic and exclamatory ; 
see my study of ‘The Parenthetic Exclamation in Old English Poetry,’ ZW. 
XX, 33-37. 

765-766. drycreeftum ; scingelacum. On the element dry- in drycreftum, 
cf. 1. 34, note. Both words, scingelacum and drycrzeftum, have evil connotation. 
Cf. Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 101 : bonne se déofol cym% be dna cann eall bet yfel 
and ealle pa drycraeftas, be fre nig man #fre geleornode; and for the meaning 
of scin, cf. Whale 31-32: 

swa bid scinna péaw, 
déofla wise, pat hi drohtende 
purh dyrne meaht duguSe beswica®. 
For the quantity of sciz(z), cf. Sievers, Eng. Stud. VIII, 157. Cf. Jud. 301, segde 
hy dryas weron, the devil’s charge against Cristes Jegnas, 1. 299. 
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769. wéoll on gewitte. Cf. Beow. 2882: wéoll of gewitte; AMetr. VIII, 45: 
ac hit on witte weallende byrnd; 2%. 191: pburh gewittes wylm. Sievers, Axg/ia I, 
579, calls attention to this as a set poetical phrase. Cf. also Beow. 2331: bréost 
innan weoll; and 4x. 1019, 1709. Wyrmum aweallen, Chr. 625, has reference to 
the body after death.— weorm bl#dum fag. Grein, Dichi, ‘der Wurm dem 
Gliicke feind.’ The figure appears to be original with the poet. Did he have in 
mind the fire-drake (cf. brandhata, |. 768) of the Beowulf? The form weorm 
for wurm, wyrm, is exceptional; cf. Gram., § 72, note, and 4%.95. Final g for 
h occurs also in befealg, 1326; and in feorg, 4/. 58; purg, AP. 13, 63, 72; cf. 

Gram., § 223, note 1, and see above, 1. 107, note. 

770. welfele. For xl- = ea/-, cf. elmihtig, lmyrcan, zlwihte, etc. Cf. 
Rid. XXIV, 9: ealfelo attor.— orcnawe. Cf. £/. 229: Da wes orcnz#we idese 
sTofet. 

776%. gréne grundas. Cf. 1. 798, note. — 776°. So Gu. 133, 696; Chr. 1670. 

777. larum l#dan. It seems best to take larum as an instrumental adverb, 
‘according to instructions.’ Kemble translates ‘in doctrirles to lead’; Hall, 
‘with their blest-lore bear.’ Gn., Dicht., and Root have nothing corresponding 
to larum ledan. 

778. Kemble has a semicolon after worde. 

7&r>, Cf. Gu. 1073: éce zelmihtig xrist gefremede... Sa hé of déade aris; 
Ph. 49§: ponne 2riste ealle gefremmapb men on moldan. 

784. frode fyrnweotan. Cf. Beow. 2123: frodan fyrnwitan, of Aschere; £/. 
343: fréd fyrnweota, of David. 

788?. So £/. 233.— Mambre. See Introd., p. lviii. 

789°. So Chr. 701, 904; Rid. XXXV, 9. 

7927. So also Jud. 582. 

795. snéome of sl&pe pm festan. Cf. Cir. 888-889 : hatad hy upp astandan 
SSsnéome of slzpe py feestan. The allusion in the C/rist is to the day of judgment. 
€f. 792 with Chr. 888. Cf. also Panther, 40-42: bonne ellenrdf tip adstonded... 
snéome of slzpe. 

795-796. Note the expanded lines here. Grein and Baskervill have only a 
<omma after feestan. 

797. Cf. Cedmon’s Hymn 7-9 : ba middangeard monncynnes weard, éce drihten 
zefter téode firum foldan, fréa zlmihtig. 

798. Cf. Chr. 1129: eorpan ealgréne ond uprodor; see 1. 776. 

799. hwér. Probably the word should be hweet; cf. 1. 262, note, especially 
Chr. 574. Hall’s translation is hardly allowable: ‘and where the Lord God lived 
who laid their foundations’ 9 Of bt et 

800. Cf. Chr. 343: beet hé iis ne lete leng owihte. 7 

801-802. Again two expanded lines. Cf. 795-796. 

802. forl#tan. The spelling # appears for € also in medelhzgende, |. 6«',. 
Worl#tan is a preterit, wunigean an infinitive dependent on it. 

803. #dre gecydan. So Leow. 354. 

805. So also /u/. 268; £7. 57, 1128. 

806. Cf. 1. 55; Jud. 153: ac ic weordige wuldres ealdor. 

807>. Also _/x/. 66, 
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808?. So Gu. 1091, with the same meaning. 

810. willum néotan. Shipley, p. 50, translates Il. 809-810 ‘to seek in pea 
the joys of heaven and there forever blissfully enjoy them.’ The MS. has not 
sr, however, in 810, but pees, as in Chr. 1341-1343: 


hated hy gesunde ond gesénade 
on épel faran  engla dréames, 
ond pes t6 widan féore willum néotan. 


n. 


Cook, Christ, p. 207, suggests reading 4&7 in Chr. 1343 for pees, as in & ~ 
810, following Wiilker’s reading. But the two passages support each other in (ee 
retention of pees. The antecedent of pees in Ax. 810 is contained in swegle=* 
809, ‘heaven.’ Grein, Sr. I1, 292, cites this passage, willum néotan, as a so ale 
example of néotan followed by the instrumental. But willum is inst. adv., ne= _aot 
object of néotan. Cf. also Gu. 1347-1348: willum néotan bl#des ond blissa. 

814°. So Chr. 1188. 

816. 3a O00 arefnan ne miht. See John XVI, 12. 

818. So 1274"; Beow. 2115; Gu. 1251. Cf. 1. 1254, note. 

819. herede. ‘Thus Andreas the entire day praised (or glorified) the teacHi =—ah- 
ings of the Holy One.’ The reproduction of the MS. might be read here easil# = sly 
herede or berede. Wiilker reads berede, which he derives from derian, ‘dar ===?" 
legen,’ ‘an den tag legen.’ In support of this word he cites Dan. 142: ba be m ace me 
for werode wisddm bere’. But the parallel is a very doubtful one, and Cosije €-™" 
(PBB. XXI, 13), citing Dan. 121, would read deraé@ in Dan. 142, from infin. deren =n. 
Baskervill, p. 76, agrees with Wiilker: ‘devian (a denominative from der) mean «= 4S 
literally “to make bare”; cf. denchelu beredon, Beow.1240. Against this interpres>—™ ' 
tation, however, is the use in 873, 998, and especially the invariable rule thas mat 
demands double alliteration when the second foot of the half-line contains twe —""° 
full stresses (that is, the D-type of verse, Sievers, PBZ. X, 304). 

820. The disciples are already asleep; see 1. 464. _. 

823°. Cf. Rid. III, 2: under ba gebrac; Ard. XXIII, 7: atol Jha gebrec. Come —* 
352". 

824”. Cf. Alen. 39, 217, Gu. 662: on Godes were; Beow. 27: on Fréan were 
Beow. 3109: on Szes Waldendes were. 

826. ‘Until sleep overcame them, weary of the sea.’ But we are told in 82-==—"° 
that Andrew is asleep, and were told in 464 that the disciples are asleep. Appar — 
ently this line, almost a repetition of 820, should state again that the disciple====— 
have fallen asleep. If so, something seems to be omitted. Perhaps we shoul 
read sé wérigne, to agree with léofne, 8252. 

828 ff. That practically nothing of the narrative is lost here may be seen from— 
the corresponding passage of the Greek version: ‘And Jesus said to his angels = 
Spread your hands under him, and carry Andrew and his disciples, and go and put 
them outside of the city of the man-eaters ; and having laid them on the ground, 
return to me. And the angels did as Jesus commanded them, and the angels 
returned to Jesus: and He went up into the heavens with his angels.’ (Walker, 

p. 356.) Baskervill, p. 76, attempting to arrange the passage as it is preserved in 
the MS., would translate as follows: ‘Through motion through the air he came 


<=; 
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into the land, to the city, from which then the king of the angels arose to go away 
from him in blessedness on the upway, to visit his native seat’—a translation 
which satisfies neither the demands of the text nor the sense of the passage. 

In order to keep the same line-numbering as Grimm and Wiilker, the hypo- 
thetical missing line is disregarded in the numbering. 

830>. So Chr. 741. 

832>. So Chr. 606; El. 507; Ph. 374. 

834. his nidhetum. Grein, Dicht., ‘vor dem Burgwalle in der Nahe seiner 
Feinde’; but apparently néh must apply both to burhwealle and nidhetum, as 
translated by Hall, ‘near the wall of the borough, near his fierce enemies.’ Cf. 
the construction with cunnian, 125-133, note.—nihtlangne fyrst. So 1. 1309; 
Seow. 528; El. 67; Lx. 208. 

835. deegcandelle. See 372, note. 

836. Cf. Gu. 1262: scan scirwered, scadu swebredon; Lx. 113: sceado 
sswidredon. 

837. wonn under wolenum. So Seow. 651; Gu. 1254; Vision of the Cross 
55. ‘ Wann, dark, dusky, is also a favorite word, being found thirty-seven times 
[in Anglo-Saxon verse]. Unlike szeart it is commonly used in a literal sense. It 
iis thus applied to a variety of objects, — to the raven, to the dark waves, to the 
gioomy heights overlooking the sea, to the murky night, to the dark armor, etc.’ 
Mead, “Color in OE. Poetry,” Pub. of MLA. XIV, 187.— wederes blzst. 
“There are two words of the form bl#st: (1) as in Ex. 290: debweges bl@st, ‘the 
sea blast or breeze,’ cf. 6/dwan, ‘blow’ ; (2) the word in the present passage, which 
zappears also in 1. 1552, cognate with d/ese, ‘torch,’ ‘ fire,’ ‘flame.’ Cf. /jres blest, 
Ph.15; liges bl@st, Ph. 434. For the meaning of wederes, cf. 372, 1697, note. 
Kemble mistranslates, ‘then came the storm-blast’; but Root, correctly, ‘then 
tthe torch of heaven.’ 

840. So 1. 1306; Beow. 222, of the sea-headlands. 

841. ymbe harne stan. ‘Seven times [in Anglo-Saxon verse] har is applied 
tto the hoary, gray stone, once to the gray cliff, four times to armor, once to a 
ssword, once to the ocean, once to the gray heath, three times to the wolf, twice 
tto the frost, and seven times to warriors, in each case with some touch of conven- 
tionality and with an apparently slight feeling for the color.’ Mead, Pud. of MLA. 

XIV, 190. Cf. Beow. 887, 2553, 2744: under harne stan; Beow. 1415: ofer harne 
stan. 

842. tigelfagan trafu. The word tigel, Lat. ¢egu/a, was borrowed with the 
object from Latin civilization. ‘Tiles, mortar, and the like were unknown to the 
German; and he seems to have been long in learning to use actual timber. 
Wattled work, twigs or flexible branches woven together, seemed to give enough 
Stability for all his purposes; and even on the column of Marcus Aurelius what 
we may take to be contemporary German houses are “of cylindrical shape with 
found vaulted roof, no window, and rectangular door; they appear to be woven 
of rushes or twigs, and are bound about with cords.” Tacitus says [Germ.16] the 

Sole material for German houses of his time is wood.’ Gummere, Germanic Ori- 
S785, P. 94. See Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde WW, 286-28), ani Neon, 
Ks ltusspflanzsen und Hausthiere®, pp. 122-123, for a list and discussion of ‘ne 
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architectural terms taken over from the Mediterranean nations by the peoples 

of the North. The word tigel does not appear, however, to have the same poet 
connotation as s/d# in Anglo-Saxon verse. If is used in composition only in th*® 
present passage, and as simplex occurs only once, Ruin 31: tigelum scéad& 
hrostbéages hrof (MS. rof). See 1236, note. 

843. windige weallas. So Seow. 572, where the phrase applies more ap =" 
to the sea-headlands. 

845°. So Beow. 1951; Jul. 452; Ap. 32; st3e geséced, Chr. 62; sibe gesecam==™ 
Chr. 146; si8e gesdhton, Gen. 2425. | 

848°. So 1p. 78: — biryhte. The second element of the compound has mucssech 
the value of MnE. ‘right’ in similar phrases. Cf. Cosijn, PBB. XXI, 13, ‘biryhasaaam 
i.e. ryhte bi, ‘“dicht bei,” wie «tvzhze, nl. nabij und bijna, proparoxytonon. Rikm alt, 
“gerade,” auch in Jerrihte. This is the only occurrence of the word. 

850. wigend weccean. So Beow. 3024. 

852. gystran-dwge. The first element appears in the forms gystran anced 
gyrstan, but never gyrstran. See the dictionaries, and Cosijn, PBB. XXI,1_ 23 
for examples. — Cf. £/. 1200: ofer geofenes stréam. 

853. arwelan. See 383, note. . 

855. waldend werdéode. Grein’s emendation werdéoda is supported by Cha =r. 
714: waldend werbéoda, and by the fact that the plural is generally used t- —# to 
indicate people, or nations in general, the singular, usually with a demonstrative» <7 
to indicate a specific nation. But the singular is also found in the general sense» == 
cf. AZetr. 1X, 21: ofer werdiode, and An. 573. The interpretation which retain ns 
the MS. reading as a verb is plainly impossible. ; 

855-856. Cf. Bonnet, p. 85, ll. g-10: “Ewéyvwv cov xipe Thy kadhv Nada», Ane LO 
ovK épavépwaods woe éaurdv, kal dtd TovTo ovK éyvdpicd ce. 

859 ff. Brooke, p. 420, translating this passage, remarks: ‘And this poet [ox> J [0 
the Andreas] who has a special turn for various incident, invents for them se ©?! 
dream in which they are brought into the heavenly Paradise.’ But the whole X <™ ol 
episode is found in both the Greek version and the Latin fragment (Bonnet® = *' e 
p. 86 ff.). See Introd., p. xxiii. _ 

861°. So //y. IV, 77; with other forms of the verb, /z/. 181, ‘Ps. CX VIIDEL am Ht 
152. 

864. federum hrémige. Cf. /4. 86: feSrum strong; PA. 100: fesrum wlonc <> * °° 
Ph. 123: fedrum snell. Feder, ‘feather,’ by metonymy becomes ‘wing’ in the «<i he 
plural; the same development takes place in the Latin pexaa. Grimm, p. 119<— md 
would read federum hrimig (citing £/. 29), ‘dewy-feathered’; but the reading ns 
of the MS. is better, ‘exultant in their wings.’ Cf. 1. 1699. 

866. flyhte on lyfte. So PA. 123, 340. ’ 

868°. Cf. A/etr. XX VI, 63: lissum lufode liSmonna fréan.— in lofe wunedon. 
Cf. Chr. 102-103: in pam tplican engla dréame mid SdSfzeder symle wunian. 

869. swegles gong. Literally, ‘the circuit of the heavens,’ cf. Il. 208, 455 = , 
and elsewhere the phrase occurs frequently. In the present context the phrase==— 
is inappropriate; Grein’s ond and Cook’s geond are inadequate attempts to==™™ 
bring it into agreement with the context. Simons, s.v. gang, suggests swéges—— 
gong. But the most probable explanation is that the words are taken bodily 
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from stock phraseology for the sake of the rime with sang, and are not perfectly 
fitted into their context. Cf. 1. 303, note. 

8713. So PA. 164, of the Phoenix. 

873°. So also 1. 998; /ul. 560. 

874°. So 11512; Whale 84; Chr. 405.— dréam wees on hyhte. Cf. 11. 239, 
637. The phrasing is pleonastic, and one might prefer Simons’ reading hyhée, 
except that again (cf. 869, note) the rime mdy have determined the use of 
on hyhte. 

876°. So E/, 283. 

878. pr wes Dauid mid. Walker, p. 357: ‘We beheld also Abraham, 
=and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the saints; and David praised Him with a song 
wapon his harp.’ 

879. Essages sunu. The form of the name in the Vulgate is ‘ Isai,’ cf. 7 Samuel 
@€ = 7 Kings) XVI, passim. For the development of the consonant between the 

two vowels, cf. Achagia, Ap. 16; Gabrihel, Chr. 201; Lsmahel, Gen. 2286. Israhel 
=and similar forms occur frequently. 

882-885. Cosijn, PBL. XXI, 1 3, would put a semicolon or a period after 
sstandan, |. 882, and remove the punctuation after hzle@, 1. 883, thus making 
A. 883 appositive to Prymsittende and héahenglas. Stylistically, however, it 
&s better to make 1. 883 refer back to éowie, 1. 882, i.e. the Twelve Apostles; 
‘iréadige heeled should also refer to the Apostles, cf. 1.2. The justification for 
his punctuation Cosijn finds in the Greek version; but it should be noticed that 
the number twelve is used first of the Apostles and then of the ministering angels : 
acal €BeacdpueOa exe? buds rods Swoexa drogrddous waperrynkbras évwmriov Tov Kuplov 
SypGv "Inoot Xpwrod, xal tkwhev duav dyyédous Sbdexa xuxdobvras tuds. (Bonnet, 
Dp. 86, ll. 7-9.) The Latin fragment is imperfect in the corresponding passage, but 
Ait evidently had the same readings. 

885. dam bid heleda well. ‘A well defined example of the demonstrative 
#36 with genitive occurs in dz. 885 .. . “ Well is it for those of men who may 
€njoy those delights.”’ Shipley, p. 93. See 262; Af. 25. 

887. Cf. /u/. 641: wigena wyn ond wuldres brym; Gu. 1338: winemzga wyn 
Ain wuldres prym. The same assonance occurs in Chr. 71; cf. also 957-958, 
~where it holds together halves of two different lines. 

891. gangap. Grein, Sfr. I, 368, glosses this word as singular and translates, 
~—Micht., ‘wenn er von hinnen geht.’ But the plural form of the MS. agrees with 
the context; Pogatscher, Anglia XXIII, 274, points out that the subject is 
Omitted after ponne. 

892. Cf. Z/. 874-875: ba Szer Iudas wes on mddsefan miclum geblissod. 

895. Onmunan sw& mycles. Cf. Beow. 2640: hé... onmunde usic mzréa, 
Onmunan, ‘to regard as worthy,’ with accusative of person and genitive of the 
thing. Cf. Shipley, p. 53. 

897. God Dryhten. See 494, note. 

899. Baskervill has a semicolon after gestah. 

goo. One expects an object for ongitan, |. 901 : beh ic bé on ydfare? Cf. 1. 922. 

go04?. An epic formula; cf. Wid. g: ongon ba wom sprecan; Beow. 520-521 ° 
Hwet pi worm fela... ymb Brecan sprece; Beow. 3094. Wot eall gEesprac. 
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906. frofre gast. So 1. 1684; Z/. 1036, 1105; Chr. 207, 728; Jul. 724; Jud. 
_ 83. The phrase is a translation of the N.T. rapdxAnvos (cf. John XIV, 16, 26; XV, 
26; XVI, 7), and is thus defined by lfric (Yomztes, ed. Thorpe, I, 322): Hé is 
gehaten on Gréciscum gereorde ‘ Paraclitus,’ pet is, ‘ Frdforgast,’ fordi Se hé fré- 
frad ba dréorian, be heora synna behréowsia%, and syl8 him forgyfenysse hiht, and 
heora unrdtan méd gelfSegad. John XIV, 26, Paracletus autem Spiritus sanctus, 
is translated in the WS. Gospels by sé hdliga frofre gast, but in the other pas- 
sages Paracletus is rendered by Frefriend; cf. Cook’s Christ, p. Loo, and Bright, 
Gospel of St. John, p. 160. 

go7’-gog. Cf. 1]. 979°-980; 11535-1154. The passage is plainly a reminiscence 
of homiletic phrasing. 

gog. See 294, note, 1153, 1539, 1568; and, for other examples of #6 with sécan, 
see Einenkel, Streifziige durch die mittelenglische Syntax, p. 202. 

g10. Cf. Gu. 1028: sibban hé mé fore Gagum onsyne weard. Grein, Sgr. II, 
352, glosses only the form omsymz, noun, but B.-T., p. 758, glosses correctly omsyx, 
noun, and onsyne, adj.; cf. gesyne, |. 526, etc. The only occurrences of onsyne, 
adj., are these two passages in the Andreas and the Guthlac. 

912. purh cnihtes had. ‘In the form, character, of a boy.’ Cf. Sat. 495: 
purh feemnan had; £7.72, 4p. 27: on weres hade. Cf. Bonnet, p. 87: uenit ad 
eum dominus Iesus Christus in effigia pulcerrimi pueri. 

9147. Cf. Beow. 407: Wes pi, Hrodgar, hal. A regular formula of greeting ; 
cf. MnE. wassaz/.— willgedryht. Cf. willgeofa, 62, 1282; wilgesi®, Beow. 23, 
Gen. 2003; wilboda, Gu. 1220; wilgedryht occurs also PA. 342. 

915. ferdgeféonde. So 1584, £7. 174, 990. 

917. grynsmidas. The only occurrence of the compound. For the meaning 
of the first element, cf. Beow. 930: Fela ic lades gebad, grynna et Grendle. Cf. 
1. 86, note. 

926-935. The Lord’s rebuke to Andrew is in the original; see Introd., p. xxv. 

930. ping gehégan. ‘Accomplish the meeting,’ ie. the meeting with Mat- 
thew. Cf. 157; and P%. 493: seonad gehégan. 

932. wéga gewinn. Grein first read wéga gewinn, but Gn.? changes to 
Wega gewinn, ‘labor viarum.’ I find no parallel to wega gewinn; but with 
wéga gewinn cf. |. 197, and Beow. 1469: under yda gewinn. — 9325, Cf. Z/.945: 
Wite Gt bé gearwor; /u/. 556: wiste hé bi gearwor. 

936. red #dre ongit. ‘Straightway learn my will.’ Hall remarks, ‘ This hemi- 
stich is a crux of the first water; it probably means, “Be not afraid, but main- 
tain your composure.”’ There is no difficulty in interpreting the passage if one 
takes r#d in the sense of ‘command,’ ‘counsel,’ ‘will,’ as in 1.1498. The lines 
939” ff. then complete the meaning of this half-line. 

938”. So 1721; Gu. 608; Chr. 1515; Jud. 348; Gen. 1015. 

939°. Cf. craft ond miht, Dan. 328, Az. 44, Chr. 218. 

940°. So 1038, 1065; Beow. 1928. 

942. héafodmagan. The MS. reading is -magii = -magum, and is evidently 
due to inadvertence; the mistake might easily occur after -dolgum and pre- 
ceding -nettum, MS. -nettti. The reading of Grimm, Kemble, and Grein (so also 
B.-T., p. 514, Simons, p. 74), héafodmagan, ‘cognatus principalis vel proximus.’ 
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looks back to L 940, pin brodor. The form héafodmaga does not occur, how- 
ever, except in this emended passage; but 4éa/odmég is found Gen. 1200, 1605, _ 
and note especially Beow. 588: binum brdodrum, héafodmzgum. As simplex, 
mdga is common, and cf. wuldormdga, Gu. 1067. If we read héafodmagu with 
Baskervill and Wiilker, the compound would mean ‘leader, captain,’ which neither 
describes the relation existing between Andrew and Matthew nor takes sufficient 
account of 1. 940°. There is nothing in the Greek version corresponding to 1. 940», 
or to héafodmagan; the Legend, p. 119, says merely 6 Mathéum pinum bréper. 
For this passage Professor Hart suggests 4éafodmaga, gen. pl., appositive to 
mzenra, |. 941; but the word is somewhat too dignified to be used appropriately 
of the Mermedonians. 

946. elpéodigra. A genitive dependent on eal pet mancynn, 945. 

947. gebundene. According to strict law of concord the form should be ge- 
bunden, as Holthausen (see variants) suggests, agreeing with mancynn, l. 945. 
But the plural idea-of elpéodigra easily passes over into the word that follows it. 

948. See 356, note. 

949. secgende wees. This is the only example of the periphrastic historical 
preterit in Andreas, and, according to Pessels, 7he Present and Past Periphrastic 
Tenses in Anglo-Saxon, p. 50, the only other example in verse is Beow. 1105, 
where, however, the verb is in the optative mood. Apparently Beow. 3028: swa 
se secg hwata secgende wes, has escaped Pessels. In prose the construction is 
frequent. 

950. dre genédan. One expects aldre genédan, as in |. 1351, Ap. 17; but 
cf. Ap. 50. 

952. dled. The change to dled is necessary unless one takes d#lan as 
intransitive (cf. ]. 5), pim hra being then the subject of sceal d#lan. 

954. faran fldde blod. The construction is awkward and the statement a 
bit extravagant. Should one read faran on foldan blid? Cf. Bonnet, p. 88: 
sanguis tuis fluent in terra sicut aqua. 

956. slege. Grimm's reading s/age, accepted also by Grein, is apparently in 
deference to the form manslaga, |. 1218. But slege is an authentic form; cf. 
Glossary, and /uz/. 229: slege browade. 

957-958". prym, -gewinn. See 887, note. 

962. bennum. The form bennum occurs twice in Audreas, the form bendum 
the same number of times. Wiilker, p. 45, incorrectly ascribes the reading ben- 
dum to the MS. in 1. 1038. Cf. also Dan. 435, benne; Jul. 519, bennum. The 
forms bendum and bennum are to be regarded as doublets and need not be 
changed all to bendum. See Kluge, Anglia IV, 105-106, and Bright, A/Z A‘ TI, to. 

963. weras wans&lige. So £/. 478,977; Beow. 105: wonszli wer (i.e. Grende)). 

965. Grein and Wiilker put a semicolon after gecYdan, the other Edd. only 
acomma. After pehte, 1. 966, Kemble puts a semicolon, the other Edd. a 
comma. Cosijn (P27. XXI, 13) encloses réd wes arired within parentheses, 
otherwise following Wiilker’s punctuation. After Arred all Edd. have a comma. 

966. gealgan pehte. So 4f.22. The word gealga, literally ‘gallows,’ is used 
in all the early Germanic dialects to indicate the cross on which Christ was 
crucified; cf. Kluge, Ztym. Wort.5, s.v. galgen. So also the appropriate verb 
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which is used for ‘ crucify’ in Anglo-Saxon is én, dhdn; see Ap. 41. Crucifixio™ 
does not appear to have been a method of punishment with which the early GE“ 
manic peoples were acquainted; hanging, however, was a familiar penalty. ‘T° 
punishment of the gallows was widely used by our earliest ancestors, and find * 
varied expression in the older literature,—chiefly in Scandinavian poetry. N 
was by no means so ignoble an exit from life as it is now, and indicated no abs’ 
lute disgrace like the vile indignities of the hurdle and the swamp. The gallo —=*5 
did not mutilate a body, and its victim had, moreover, a chance to join t he 
Wild Huntsman as he swept by, and so to storm the heights of Heaven and V == 
halla. Nay, Odin himself, as he tells us in the Hdvamd/, “hung nine nights —««//n 
the windy tree,” that is upon the gallows; and whether or not this be a Nome 
version of the Crucifixion, the honorable association remains. ... Later it was t lhe 
prerogative of nobles to be beheaded, while common men were hanged; but t the 
poet of Beowulf seems to indicate that if the old king, Hrethel, had punish «aed 
Hethcyn in the way of blood-feud for the innocent murder of the elder broti=m er 
Hferebeald, it would have been by the gallows. The monarch cannot bring hi 2- 
self to it: 

Grievous it is for the gray-hair’d man 

To bide the sight that his son must ride 

Young on the gallows. 

ll. 2444-2446. 


We may conclude that a gallows-destiny, while not yearned for, and far lke=SS 
noble than death by sword or spear, did not acquire its peculiar disgrace ur» til 
the middle ages.” Gummere, Germanic Origins, pp. 240-241. See further Bug g3©&> 
Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse, ist series, pp. 291-3< 4: 
in his discussion of HYavamal. 

967°. So £/. 886; cf. Chr. 1065-1066: ond séo héa rod, ryht ar¥red; Visxe 78 
of the Cross, 44: rod wes ic arered. 

968-969". Cf. Cr. 1112: and of his sidan swa some swat forlétan; CU”: 
1449-14507: of minre sidan swat fit gutun, dréor td foldan; Sa¢. 545>-5462: Beet 
hé his swat forlét feallon to foldan. See John XIX, 34. 

970°. So Gu. 905. 

971. purh blidne hige. ‘ With kindly intent.’ 

972. This line is variously interpreted. It seems best to take on ellpéode@ 45 
meaning ‘in this foreign land,’ i.e. in Mermedonia, and swa as meaning ‘how,’ 
‘according as.’ Translate, accordingly, ‘I wished therein with kindly intent t? 
give to you an example accarding as it shall be shown [i.e. the example shall be 
realized] in this foreign land.’ Cf. Legend, p. 119, 1. 23: ac eall ic hit arefne de 
pet ic Gow xtéowe hwylce gemete gé sculon drefnan. Of the translators, on lY 
Kemble makes on ellpéode refer specifically to Mermedonia. 

975*. So Chr. 1352, 1507. 

978*. So Chr. 136, 215, 1681; Jud. 289; Ay. III, 22; cf. also Il. 874, 1192, and 
see Cook’s Christ, p. 133. 

979. 6admédum. The word usually means ‘humbly,’ but translate here ‘jOY™ 
fully’ (Grein, Dich¢., ‘mit Grossmut’); and cf. Gu. 299: on elne ond on éabméedul™ 

and /ud. 170: hie mid cadbmedum in forléton (Cook, Judith (1889), translate 
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‘in lowly wise they let her in,’ but the context shows that mid éadmédum 

means ‘ joyfully’). — pr is ar gelang. Cf. /u/. 645: ber is help gelong; Sea/. 

121: ber is lif gelong; Chr. 152, 365: is séo bot gelong eall xt pé. See also 

Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 151: bonne us forlztad ealle ire woruldfrynd, ne magun 

hi tis bonne Znigum gode, ac bid zt gode anum gelang eall hwzt wé gefaran 

sceolon. See 907-909, note. 
g80?. So 1154>. 

982°. beaduwe heard. Cf. Beow. 1539: beadwe heard. 

985. Cf. Beow. 320: str¥t wees stanfah, stig wisode. 

986. Grein’s reading hine for him should probably be accepted here, as there 
appears to be no reason why the dative should be used. 

9887. So Beow. 2786; El. 1104; Chr. 802; cf. of Adm wangstede, El. 7933 
Panther 45. 

9917. So Gu, 124. 

_ 992. hlod. The word may have here specific meaning. Cf. Legal Code of 
Alfred, ed. Turk, p. 114: Déofas wé hatad o8 .vu. men, from .viI. hl63 08 
-XXXV., siddan bid here. 

994°. Cf. Jul. 675: swylt ealle fornom; Beow. 1436: be hine swylt fornam (of 
one of the water-monsters) ; £/. 447: zr bec swylt nime. Kent, Zeutonic Antiqui- 
ties in Andreas and Elene, pp. 4-5, groups together a number of similar expres- 
sions, e.g. Beow. 1205: hyne wyrd fornam; Beow. 1080: wig ealle fomam; £7. 
131: sume wig fornam, etc., in all of which he sees personifications of Fate, or 
Wyrd. But there is probably no conscious figure in the passages. See 613), note; 
1531, note. 

996. heorodréorige. Hzled must be plural, to agree with dOmléase, |. 995, 
and the number in 1. 994; and the more probable reading is that which holds 
hzled and the adjective following it together, rather than the adjective and 
déadr#s, 995. Grein, Srv. II, 70, supposes an uninflected accusative plural, 
-dréorig. 

997. bilwytme. B.-T., p. 101, explains this word as follows : ‘ éz/e, “the beak,”’ 
Awit, “white,” referring to the deaks of young birds, then to their nature’; this 
remarkable explanation the dictionary ascribes to Junius. It has been frequently 
repeated, e.g. by Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Primer, p. 96. The VED., s.v. bilewhit, 
states that the etymology is doubtful, but that the word is probably derived from 
‘OTeut. *4:/7-, cognate with OlIr. 4;/, “good,” “mild,” and found in OHG. 
billich, Mod. Ger. billig, “ just,” “reasonable,” + wt, giving the sense “mild of 
Wit or mind.” Cf. Ger. dz/uz, “a good friendly house-spirit,” Grimm, Germ. 

Myth. (ed. 4), III, 137 (Eng. ed. II, 473), and Brlly-blind. The interpretation 
“white of bill” like a young bird (from OE. dr/e + Awrt) was current at an early 
date, as shown by 12th century spellings; cf. French decjaune, Ger. gelb-schnabel, 
though these are depreciatory rather than laudatory, and it must be noted that 
the earlier spellings had not Awzt, but wite” Theword Billy-blind is found in 
ballads in the sense of a benevolent household spirit; cf. Child, Anglish and 
Scottish Ballads 1, 67. 

999. Godes dryhtendjm. The MS. has géd, but the quantity-mark is fre- 
quently found where the vowel is surely short, as e.g. 1. 1030*, where the MS. has 
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g6d, but the context demands god. Wiilker inclines to the opinion that gid 
must be taken as noun = munificentia, object of herede, ‘ein begriff der zu 
bilwytne feeder ganz gut passen wiirde.’ But stylistically this reading is very 
awkward; cf. ll. 722-724, in which the phrasing is exactly similar to the present 
passage. Dryhtenddm as compound occurs only in the present passage; the 
formation, however, is normal; cf. dryhtenbealu, Gu. 1323. 

999°-1000. Kemble reads dura, translating ‘Soon he attacked the door.’ 


Cf. Beow. 721-722: 
Duru s6na onarn 


ffrbendum fst, sypSan hé hire folmum hran. 


The Legend, p. 120, ll. 10-11, reads: S@ hdlga Andréas bd éode t6 pas carcernes 
duru, and hé worhte Cristes réde tdcen, and rape pd dura weron ontynede, agree- 
ing with the Greek version, Walker, p. 358, ‘and he marked the gate with the 
sign of the cross, and it opened of its own accord.’ 

1000. haliges gastes. The only other occurrence of gast meaning a human 
being in Andreas is 1. 1621. 

roor1>, So 1263. Cf. Gu. 1268": éadig elnes gemyndig. 

1002. hele hildedéor. So Seow. 1646, 1816, 3111; £4935: helep hildedéor. 
Headudéor occurs twice in the Beowulf — h#®dene sw#fon. Swefan, ‘sleep 
the sleep of death’; cf. Beow. 2060: zfter billes bite blodfag swefed; so also 
Beow. 2256, 2746; Ex. 495. Cf. also sweordum aswebban, |. 72; w#pnum 
aswebban, 4/7. 609. 

1003. dréore druncne. Cosijn would emend to déore druncne, following Beow. 
480 and /u/. 486; in both these passages, however, déore druncne is in keeping 
with the context. In the Azdreas the context demands dréore ; cf. ‘1. 10035 and 
heorodréorig, 1. 996. 

10057. So 10548; Chr. §34; Gen. 1550, 1709; Jud. 303. 

1008*. Cf. #/. 322: gehdum.géomre. 

toro>. So Chr. 529, Gu. 926, Vision of the Cross 148; cf. Jud. 97-98: ba weard 
... hyht geniwod. 

1012. Cf. Beow. 1626: gode bancodon ... bes be hi hyne gesundne geséon 
méston; Meow. 1997: gode ic banc secge bes Se ic SE gesundne geséon miste ; 
Beow. 1874: him wes béga wén... bet hie seoSSan geséon méston. The con- 
struction in Beow. 1874 is mentioned by Kluge, PAA. IX, 190, and Bright, AZZ. 
IT, 82, as affording proof of the use of geséon as intransitive reflexive; Sievers, 
PBB. IX, 140, overlooking the parallel between the passage in Beowulf and that 
in Andreas, suggests a number of textual emendations which a comparison of 
the passages shows to be unjustifiable. Pogatscher, Ane/ia XXIII, 273, suggested 
that hie, ]. 1012", be taken as the object of geséon, the subject being unexpressed ; 
but, afterwards, Anglia X XIII, 299, inclines to accept geséon as intransitive. 

1013. syb wes gemééne. Cf. Beow. 1857: sib gemzne; Chr. 581: sib sceal 
gemzne. 

1015”. So £/. 1235 (of Christ upon the cross). 

1016". Cf. Wand. 42: clyppe and cysse; and, for frequent occurrences of the 
formula in later literature, see Fehr, Die formelhaften Elemente in den alten 
englischen Balliaden, table XIII. 
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x org*. See 769, note. 

x o23 ff. The passage in the Legend, p. 120, 1. 14 ff., corresponding to the 
Omitted parts of the narrative here, is as follows: Sé éadiga Mathéus ba and sé 
haligea Andréas hie wron cyssende him betwéonon. Sé halga Andréas him to 
Cwaed, ‘Hwet is pet, bropor? Hii eart bi hér gemet? Ni pry dagas to lafe 
Symacion pet hie pbé willad acwellan, and him t6 mete gedon.’ Sé halga Mathéus 
himn =andswarode, and hé cwx%, ‘Bropor Andréas, ac ne gehyrdest pt Drihten 
Cwe bende, “ For bon be ic Gow sende swa swa scéap on middum wulfum?”’ banon 
W2=s geworden, mid py be hie mé sendon on pis carcern, ic bed ime Drihten pet 
hé line xtéowde, and hrabe hé mé hine wtéowde, and hé mé td cwx%, “ Onbid 
hér -xxvir daga, and zfter pon ic sende to pbé Andréas pinne brddor, and hé pé 
ut Alt of pissum carcerne and ealle pa [pe] mid bé syndon.” Swa mé Drihten té 
CW2='S, ic gesio. Brddor, hwet sculon wé ni don?’ Sé halga Andréas pa and sé 
halga Mathéus gebzdon td Drihtne, and zfter pon gebede sé haliga Andréas sette 
his hand ofer para wera Gagan be ber on bem carcerne wzron, and gesihbe hie 
OnfEngon. And eft hé sette his hand ofer hiora heortan, and heora andgit him 
eft t5 hwirfde. The Greek version agrees in the main with the Legend, but as 
USUa] is somewhat more detailed. 

Xo28. Grimm, Kemble, and Baskervill set only a comma after Godes; but a 
hea vier pause is better. Se halga, |. 1029, refers specifically to Matthew, and it 
1S his special prayer that follows, 1. 1030 ff. 

XoO34>. Cf. Dan. 438: ac hie on fride drihtnes. 

Xo35. Cf. Z/. 2-3: tii hund ond préo geteled rimes, swylce .xxx. éac. 

X 035 ff. It seems quite probable that the second half of lines 1036 and 1040 
Were never filled out; it should be noticed that the first half of both lines gives 
M€rely a number. If the lines are thus regarded as incomplete, it is not necessary 
to suppose any omissions in the text. Comparison with the Legend and the Greek 
Version indicates also that nothing has been lost. 

“Whe numbers in the different versions vary: the Legend, p. 121, gives 248 men 
and 49 women; the Greek version (Bonnet, p. 94) has in some MSS. 270 men, 
IM Others 249 men; the number of women in all MSS. is 4g. If 1. 1036 is to be 
filled out, the completed number, 249, is the most probable reading. Wiilker’s 
reading seofontig is an attempt to make the Anglo-Saxon agree with the Greek 
Version; but the regular form for 70 would be Aundseofontig, not seofontig. 

BB? suggests retaining the MS. reading on, 1. 1039, changing pr to pem, 
_ 8nd emending 1. 1040 to read Anes wana orwyrpe fiftig. The passage as thus 

T€Constructed he would translate ‘Two hundred, counted by number, also seventy 
[foNowing Wiilker], he saved from destruction; there he left not one fast with 

©nds in the city inclosure, out of which [i.e. on Paem] then also, in addition to 
the men, of women fifty wanting one he freed from ignominy, from fright.’ 

%0372. Cf. Beow. 827: genered wid nide; Chr. 1258: generede from nidécwale. 

_ Xoqo. Anes wana pe fiftig. Wana, usually as indeclinable adj. with the geni- 
tive, is of frequent occurrence: see Shipley, p. 83; Sievers, Gram., § 291, note 2, 
and PBR. IX, 255, 264. There is no example beside the present passage, how- 
€ver, in which it is followed by the particle 4e before a numeral. But see B-T., 
PP. 3164-1165, for examples of wan fe, lis pe, followed, as here, by a womeral, 
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The construction wana pe is probably due to contamination with wan $e, /2 
be, etc. 

1044 ff. Matthew here drops out of the story, his name not being mentioned 
again. The poem does not make clear what becomes of him; but in the Legend 
and the Greek version we are told more specifically of the action of Matthew and 
the throng of the rescued. The rescued men and women are commanded to 8° 
to the lower parts of the city and sit under a fig-tree and eat of its fruit until 
Andrew shall come to them. Matthew and his disciples are conveyed und@' 
cover of a cloud to St. Peter, with whom they remain (cf. Legend, p. 121, Bonn 
p. 94). The narrative in the Andreas compresses the account in that Matth <=" 
leads out the rescued men and women, the whole party being covered with t *¢ 
cloud; and, as indicated, nothing is said as to their destination. 

1046. weorod on wilsid. Cf. Beow. 216: weras on wilsid; Z/. 223: wif <=©° 
willsip. | 

1047. scyldhatan. ‘ Wicked persecutors, enemies,’ appositive to ealdgeni_—_0- 
lan, 1048. The only other occurrence of this word is 1. 1147; probably, hos=sas=w- 
ever, scyldhetum, |. 85, is to be regarded merely as a variant form. The fir ‘st 
element is intensive as in scyldfrece, Gen. 898. A noun-compound of simi —lar 
formation is found in £/. 1299: léase léodhatan; /xd. 72: laéne léodhatan, e===tc. 
The second element in all these compounds is to be connected with ats, 
‘to hate,’ ‘persecute.’ The word scy/dhata is accordingly not to be connect—aamited 
with Mod. Germ. schultheiss, ‘judge,’ which appears in OHG. scuhettso with tagmmmrthe 
meaning ¢ribunus, centurio, as is done by Grein, Spr. II, 415, under the fo —=_m 
scyldhdta; the word is correctly glossed by B.-T., p. 847, under scyldhata, == Cf. 
Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 164, l. 11: cyrichatan hetole and léodhatan grimme_—_—— — 
scyddan. The usual form of this verb is sceddan, the only examples with y —— as 
the radical vowel being, according to Sievers, PBA. IX, 210, the present pass====ge 
and 1. 1561. 

1048. After ealdgenidlan, Grimm, Grein, and Wiilker have only a comma. 

10§6*. So x. 432; Hy. IV, 43; £7. 8o. 

1059*. Cf. Ph. 519, Chr. 576: gongad gledmdde; Z/. 1095: gledmod éoa—e 
Jud. 140: 08 hie gladméde gegan hafdon.— to pees Be. TO followed by —at-he 
genitive occurs three times in Azdreas (cf. ll. 1070, 1123), and in all three pe» = 
sages the construction plainly has the sense of limit of motion. Shipley, p. © 48, 
groups such constructions as occurring after verbs of motion to express the obj ect 
of motion, and points out that the construction is unknown to Anglo-Saxon pro» S& — 

1061. oddet. Cosijn, PBB. XXI, 14, thinks the word pr should app <=4T 
after o00zt, but the expression looks back to 1. 1058> and is complete a= it 
stands. 

1062. stapul Zrenne. The words correspond to ordov xadxodv, Bonnet, p. <4’ 
and Legend, p. 121, 1. 21, swer; in both the Greek and the Legend the colux™™ 
is surmounted by an image, which is described in the Legend as @rne onlicne-> > o> 
though the column itself is not said to be made of brass. Nothing is said of a he 
image in the poem. 

1065. panon basnode. The expression indicates the direction from wh ach 
that which he awaits is to come; cf. Sievers, PBB. XII, 193, 
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1068. frumgaras. The word is frequently used in the sense ‘patriarch,’ see 
| B.T., p. 342; but also, as here, ‘leader, chief.’ Cf. the Roman fprimifilus, the 
first centurion of the first cohort ; and see T. Rice Holmes, *“ Who were ‘ the Cen- 
turions of the First Rank’?”, in his Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul (London, 1899), pp. 
571-583. The term frimipilus was evidently a technical term of rank in the Roman 
amy, although the limits of its inclusion do not appear to be definitely deter- 
mined. In Anglo-Saxon, however, the term /rumgdr does not appear to have 
technical meaning. 
1069?. So Chr. 1614. 
10717, So Jul. 544. 
1032-1074. Cf. Gu. 635: 
Wéndun gé ond woldun _wiberhycgende, 
pzt gé scyppende _ sceoldan gelice 
wesan in wuldre; éow bzr [bzes?] wyrs gelomp. 


1074>. So Beow. 2323; Gen. 49, 1446. 

1075-1077. Cf. Jul. 236-237: 
Da wes mid cliistre carcernes duru 
behliden, homra geweorc. 


1078. unhYydige. The only other occurrence of this word in the poetry is Gu. 
1302; a single occurrence has also been noted in prose, cf. B.-T., p. 1119, and 
Cosijn, PBB. XXII, 14, where it is synonomous with carm, the opposite to wedig. 

1079. 1adspell beran. Cf. 1. 1295}. 

1081-1082. Wiilker, reading #nig in 1081, takes this word as subject of 
Semétte, 1082. He translates ‘dass der Fremden nicht einer iibrig geblieben 
im Gefangnisse (ihnen) lebendig begegnet sei.’ But, as Sievers points out (PBB. 
XVI, 551), -étan is used here as a synonym of fizdan, and demands an object. 
He remarks that @nigne to lafe ‘nicht in den vers passt,’ and suggests 2#n(i)ge 

lafe, in carcerne, cwic ne gemétton. But the metrical argument does not 
5€€m to be sufficient reason for rejecting the natural reading Znigne in 1081. 
X084. gaste berofene. Cf. since berofene, “x. 36; golde berofene, Beow. 
7931. 
X0852. Cf. Beow. 1568: feegne fleschoman. — 1085>. Cf. Chr. 801: bzr sceal 
forht monig; and see 1549, 1596. 
x086?. So also /u/. 267. 
40872. So 1557, Gen. 879; héane hygegéomre, Z/. 1215, Chr. 994. 
._ 3088. blates béodgastes. There is nothing in the Legend or the Greek ver- 
®1Qn corresponding to this striking figure. 

1ogo. déade gefeormedon. Cf. 1077. Cosijn (7B. XXI, 15) would read 

& gefeormedon: huru pegnum wear%, etc., citing Chr. 789 in proof that 
‘aru may carry the main metrical stress. But durupegnum is so appropriate 
to the context that one hesitates to change it. Sievers regards the line, which 
SCans_/ y x | 4 x, as metrically imperfect, because in lines of this type only 
©ne unstressed syllable should follow the first stressed syllable. But he himself 
(PBB. X, 255) records a verse of the type 2» xx | 4x. Cf. also A/. 4: 
torhte ond tiréad(i)ge, “x x | 42», and An, 1108, x xxx | x >- 
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1092. hildbedd stYred. ‘For them all was the war-couch prepared.’ The 
passage with which one would like to connect this is Beow. 2436: mordorbed 
stred; so Cosijn (PBA. XXI, 15) derives st¥red from strewian, and sirid, 
emended to streid, in the Beowulf, from the same verb. But it is difficult to see 
how stfred can derive from strewian. B.-T., p. 931, glosses st¥red under styria’ 
‘stir, disturb,’ and explains the passage as meaning that their bed was disturbed 
when they, the dead watchmen, were portioned out as food to the Mermedonians: 
so also Grimm, p. 125, ‘so mag hildbedd styran sein “ das ehrenbett verwehre™ 
entziehen, stdren,” eher als ‘‘ das todesbett steuern, ordnen.”’ But Grimm and 
B.-T. appear to overlook the meaning of the first half of 1. 1092; the hildbe at 
is stfred as result of a grievous conflict, i.e. the struggle with Andrew a wt 
Matthew. Grein’s explanation of the word, Sr. II, 491, as derived from inf® nr 
tive stVran, stieran, with the first meaning ‘ guide, direct,’ a well-defined secc> nd 
meaning ‘ restrain, control,’ and for the present passage a third meaning, ‘appo™ ™% 
ordain, arrange,’ seems altogether to be the most probable one. Cf. Hall, ‘B= 
each of the door-thanes was the deathbed. appointed.’ 

1094. burgwaru. Sievers (P&L. I, 489), notes this example and one oth-———=& 
lufu, Hy. VII, 30, as the only instances of the acc. sg. of fem. a-stems ending in- 

1095. gengan. A form of the verb found only in the poetry; see Gra==——™, 
§ 396, note 2. 

1096. mddige. This example seems to have escaped Sievers, PBB. X, 460-——>- 

1097*. So Aid. XXIII, 11.— 1097>. Cf. Beow. 835: bar wes eal geador Go &2- 
dles grape. 

1099. taan. See 6, note; 649°, note. 

1100 ff. The poet omits a necessary step in the motivation of the narrat—— ‘ve 
here. This whole episode of the choosing of a victim from their own number-___ Py 
the Mermedonians is omitted in the Legend; but the Greek version (Bonc—™*: 
Pp. 94-95) relates that as the hands of the Mermedonians were lifted in the ==! 
of mutilating the bodies of the dead watchmen, at the prayer of Andrew -@ he 
knives fell from their hands and their hands were turned to stone. It thus 2P& 
came necessary to cast lots in order to determine which of their number sho =2id 
be offered as food for the rest. Another interesting detail is omitted by the Ang Jo- 
Saxon version in the present passage. According to the Greek (Bonnet, p. 96) @ © 
Mermedonians determine to subsist upon the bodies of the seven dead watchn= ©™ 
until they shall be able to send out their young men in boats to attack the nei er 
boring countries and bring in some victims with which to satisfy their hung @*’ 
Gutschmid, p. 382, points out that this statement accords with the identificat® @*" 
of Mermedonia as the mwodlynov Muppyxiov of Strabo, Bk. VII, 4, 5, since «he 
Achaians of the east coast of the Black Sea, as well as other tribes of the regi <7 *™ 
were, according to Strabo, notorious pirates (cf. Introd., p. lxvi). 

1104 ff. In the Greek version, the lot falls upon seven old men; of these sew” en 
one offers his son in his stead, and later his daughter as well. The Anglo-Sas= <@ m 
version Says nothing of the seven men or of the daughter. 

1107. Cf. Gu. 599: féores orwénan. 

1111. lac. For the etymology of this word, see Bradley, Academy Xxxw7F 
24-25 (July 13, 1889). 
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1112°, Cf. Gu. 95-96: bam pe his giefe willad picgan td ponce, 

1113. mddgéomre. The compound occurs also 1708 and Beow. 2894; but 
the more frequent form is géomormod. The syntax here is nom. pl., agreeing 
with the sense, not the grammar, of péod, nom. sg. fem. 

1115'—1116%. Cf. Beow. 2278-2279: Swad se déodsceada ... héold on hrusan 
horderna sum, of the dragon which guarded the treasure. 

1116. réow ricsode. The metre requires double alliteration and therefore 
favors the change from hréow to réow. The MS. reading hréow in the present 
Passage is the only occurrence of that form for réow (cf. Sievers, PBA. 1X, 257). 

1118. So Ph. 550. — The Edd. have no punctuation after onbryrded, but a 
period after beadulace. 

1119. So Zdg. 34 (B26/. II, 384). 

1122. eogode. Initial g is also omitted in eador, 1627; see Gram., § 214, 7. 

1124. herigweardas. Corresponding to the Greek of dy, Bonnet, p. 96, 
1. 5, and frequently in this episode. Perhaps nowhere is the grotesqueness of the 
Narrative in the Azdreas so striking as in the present passage, in which an army is 
called together with all the accompaniments of battle for the purpose of devouring 

their single victim. 

1125. ceastrewarena. Perhaps one should read here ceaster-, as in 1646, 
£1. 42, as is suggested by Napier, Od English Glosses, p. 103, note. But the MS. 
of the Andreas presents in many respects a late text, and it may be that here we 
have an example of the tendency in late West Saxon to extend the -e of the 
oblique case of feminine nouns to the nominative; cf. 44.11, ROmebyrig, and see 
Meyer, Zur Sprache d. jiing. Theile d. Chrontk von Peterborough, § 38. That the 
Word is to be taken as compound, and not as two words, as is done by Grein and 
Baskervill, is sufficiently established by its use in other passages. Wiilker, note 
to 1. 1125, incorrectly ascribes ceasterwarena to Spr. I, 159; the citation there 
agrees with Grein’s text.—cyrm upp Aastah. Bourauel, p. 82, unnecessarily 
SUpposes this phrase to have been derived from Virgil, 4enezd V, 451, Lt clamor 
€0elo; see also ll. 761-762, note. Cf. Beow. 782: sweg ipastag; Gu. 234: wos ip 
astig cearfulra cirm; /z/. 62: reord dip astag. 

1127>, Also 1. 1342; /u/. 615; hearmléo®d gal. 

1128?. So Gen. 2100, 2479, 2699. 

1130. The logical relation of the clause introduced by pe is that of a clause 
explanatory of what precedes; thus Pogatscher, Angia XXIII, 272, translates 
‘Schonung bei dem volke, dass es ihm das leben, das dasein, goénnen wollte.’ 
Examples of similar construction are Daz. 607; Beow. 1334, 2606. Grein, Dicht,, 
takes pe as relative, its antecedent being folee: ‘doch der Arme konnte da durch- 
aus nicht finden Gnade bei dem Volke, die ihm génnen wollte seines Lebens 
Fristung.’ 

1132. ssecce gesohte. Cf. Beow. 1989: swecce sécean; tid. 2562: sxcce to 
séceanne. Cf. Z£/. 940: sxce r#ran; Beow. 2499, Rid. LX XXVIII, 29: sxcce 
fremman. 

1133. SCtirheard. The exact meaning of the compound has not been satis- 
factorily determined. It is found only in this passage and in Beow, 1033, and is 
defined by L.-T. ‘made hard by blows,’ by Grein, Sr. II, 415, ‘ictu durus,’ Dscht. 


» 
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‘schauerhart.’ Pearce, AZ. VII, 193, explains sctirheard as meaning ‘hardene® 

in water,’ ‘shower of water’ passing into ‘water at rest.’ Professor Hart, MLIY: 
VIII, 61, quotes the following phrase (from Lumby, Be Domes Dege, p. & é, 

l. 264): ne beér hagul sctiras hearde mid snawe, i.e. hagulscuras, and takes scis=~* 
heard as = ‘sharp,’ ‘cutting like a storm.’ Palmer, 1/ZN. VIII, 122, gives tk--mée 
compound an active sense and takes it to mean ‘hard in battle,’ sciir ‘the strok «&=s 
of the sword in battle.’ This seems the most probable meaning of the word, ar—=amd 
although sc#r is not found in Anglo-Saxon in the sense of ‘ battle,’ clearly define==d 
examples occur in Chaucer, 77. and Cr. III, 1063-1064, IV, 47-49 (see my not——e, 
MLN. XIX, 234), and later in the ballads, in the derived sense ‘attack,’ e.g. ‘ It 
was a shouir o sad sickness,’ Child, 7he English and Scottish Popular Balla ——ds 
ITI, 385; also I, 68, II, 105, III, 386. 

1137-1138°. Cf. Beow. 1477-1478 : gif ic et bearfe binre scolde aldre linnan__. 

1139. The fact that the first half-line is too short metrically, as it is preserv ed 
in the MS., does not seem to Wiilker sufficient reason for an emendation; if t he 
half-line is to be filled out, however, he suggests prist ond prohtheard, as in |. 12@mmES4. 

1140%. So also 1. 1515; Wand. 62; Alen. 82; Beow. 2757: magobegn midig. 

1142-1143. A remiriscence, Cosijn thinks (PBS. XXI, 15), of the earlier 
passage, ll. 50-51. 

1144*. So Chr. 760, 789; Ju. 263; Z/. 1086; Gu. g10; cf. also Gu. 10 I: 
halig on héahpbu. 

1145. The figure is not found in the Greek version; cf. Walker, p. 362, ‘cmmmmmnd 
straightway the knives were loosened and fell out of the hands of the executione= 1S.’ 
Perhaps the poet had in mind Beow. 1608, Act hit eal gemealt ise gelicost, of —@aBhe 
sword of Beowulf with which he slew Grendel’s mother. But the use of waxm=— in 
the figure is quite likely due to association in the poet’s mind with the al ‘tar 
candles ; cf. Chr. 989 : byrneb weter swa weax. 

1147. The scribe evidently wrote sceadan here as an appositive to scyldhat-22n. 
But the metre and the sense both require the verb; the forms of the word wl» ch 
appear in the Andreas are scyd0an, |. 1047, and scyded, 1.1561. Perhaps <>ne 
should read here scyddan. . 

1154. Translate ‘eternal peace for him who can attain it.’ Retaining both 
fréond and hie as in the MS., it would be necessary to make hie refer back t° 
géoce, ]. 1152 —a possible but improbable construction. Grein, Dicht., trawS- 
lates ‘ Freundliebe unverginglich dem der sie finden kann’; K. inconsistera tly 
retains hie and translates ‘an eternal friend for him who can find him’; Ro@©t> 
‘There is eternal peace ever prepared for those who can attain,’ omitting the 
object. See 907>—-go09, note. 

1155*. Cf. Beow. 128: bi wes efter wiste wop ip ahafen.—11g§5>. So Redz. 
XXXV, 1. . 

1156°. So Z£x. 107. —1156>. So Ei. 54, 550. 

1157-1158. Cf. £7. 6115-6132: be on wéstenne mé%e ond meteléas morland 
trude™ &- cehzefted., 

- and winrzced are subjects of wunedon. But Gn.-?s 
er gehzefte, takes hornsalu and winrzced as accU™ 
rer, he translates according to his first reading, ‘ di© 
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Homsale blieben leer, die Gastgemiacher.’ Cosijn (P22. XXI, 15) cites weste 
Winreced wunian, and remarks ‘contradictio in terminis.’ The phrase would 
be self-contradictory if one took winreeced as accusative, but not if it is taken 
as subject of the intransitive wunedon, ‘stood,’ ‘remained,’ cf. 802; Af. 95. 

1159. winrzeced. Grimm, p. xxxvii, derives winraced, as also winburg, 
ll. 1637, 1672, and similar compounds, from wine, ‘friend,’ or wyz, ‘joy,’ not from 
win, ‘wine’ — ‘denn es wurde bier und meth getrunken.’ But the word for 
friend should appear in compounds as wine, e.g. winedryhten, winemag, etc., and 
the word for joy as wyn, e.g. wynbéam, wyndeg, etc. Wine is mentioned all 
through the poetry, e.g. Beow. 1162: byrelas sealdon win of wundorfatum ; 1. 1233: 
druncon win weras ; Jud. 8, winkdte, ‘invitation to the wine’; Jud. 16, wingedrinc, 
‘wine-drinking.’ For an account of the cultivation of the vine and the use of 
wine throughout Europe, see Hehn, Ax/turpflanzen’, p. 77 ff.; Gummere, Germ. 
Origins, pp. 71-72. Cf. meoduburgum, Husbana’s Message 16; medobyrig, Jud. 
167; medoern, Beow. 69. Similar compounds with win are numerous. 

1160. briicanne. Sievers (PAA. X, 482) reads briican for the sake of the 
metre; a similar change is proposed for the inflected infinitive in 1481, 1659, 1689. 
But it should be observed that all these lines have metrically the same form, 
“xy | 4% x, and it is extremely likely that they have the poet’s sanction in 
the form in which they appear in the MS. 

t161. Cf. Wand. 111: gesat him sundor et rine. 

11652. So £/. 382. — 1165>. Cf. Vision of the Cross 80: Is nti se] cumen. 

1166, So 1605; Z/. 426: ni is bearf mycel; /u/. 695: is mé bearf micel; Chr. 
75%, 848: is tis bearf micel. Cf. 158, note. 

x69. Cf. Chr. 1564: won ond wiliteléas, hafad wérges bléo. 

Xxr70>, So Jud. go, of Holofernes ; Jud. 93 has tires brytta, appositive to dryhten. 

tr7x. hellehinca. The only occurrence of the word in Anglo-Saxon; it is 
in apposition with déoful, 1. 1168, and morpres brytta, 1.1170. Grimm, p. 129, 


' derives the second element froma hypothetical Anglo-Saxon /zzcan, ‘ claudicare.’ 


Grein, Spr. II, 31, glosses the word by ‘ Hollenhinker, Teufel,’ and cites Anglo- 
Saxon ddloma, ‘devil,’ in Gu. 884, which he explains as compounded of dz-, 
‘fire, and -/ama, ‘lame.’ I have not been able to discover other early allusions 
to the popular belief that the devil was lame. Modern allusions are familiar, e.g. 
in Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux (adapted from the Spanish Z/ Diablo cojuelo, of 
Guevara). Le Sage (ed. Jannet, 1867, I, 12-13) draws the obvious parallel between 
his limping devil and Vulcan, both of whom were crippled through falling from 
the mid-regions of the air to the earth. The belief in the lameness of the devil 
is quite probably an outgrowth of the story of the fall of Satan. Cf. Heine, 
Werke, ed. Elster, I, 111: 

Ich rief den Teufel und er kam 

Und ich sah ihn mit Verwundrung an ; 

Er ist nicht hasslich und ist nicht lahm, 

*Er ist ein lieber, scharmanter Mann. 


Cf. ‘hinke-bein,’ and see Grimm, Zeut. A/vth. ITT, 993; TV, 1603. 


1176. néon. Cf. Gram., § 112, § 150, 3. 
1178, So Dan. 250, 492. 
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1180. Holthausen (PBS. XVI, 551) changes to gewyrhtan, ‘“dem tater, 
urheber,” da nur Andreas gemeint ist.’ Cosijn (PBR. XXI, 16) objects, however» 
that the word means here merely ‘ mitschuldige.’ Grein, Dschz., translates ‘an dem 
Wiirker’; Root, ‘on their author.’ It seems simpler, however, to take the word 
as a plural rather than alter.the text. The logic which leads Holthausen to change 
to a singular should demand also a singular for oncY8di#da, since only one deed 
is mentioned in the preceding lines —the leading out of the people from the 
prison. But it is a good rhetorical device to change from the particular and the 
singular to the general and the plural. — 1180>. Gn.’s emendation, wipna spor, 
is based on /u/. 623; the exact reading, however, at that place, is w&pnes spor- 

1181. ealdorgeard. ‘The life-enclosure, the body.’ Grimm mentions Maéd- 
296-297; gar oft burhwid feges feorhhiis; and this passage confirms the admi- 
rable emendation of Kemble and Napier. The word is thus a synonym of feorh- 
hord, 1. 1182. Grimm, p. 129, retains the MS. reading eadore, as equivalent to 
edor, eodor, ‘enclosure,’ ‘court,’ ‘dwelling,’ the compound eadorgeard meaning 
‘aula septa,’ ‘domus.’ The whole phrase eadorgeard fages he defines as ‘domuS 
moribundi,’ ‘caput.’ Wiilker follows Grimm, except that he takes the phrase aS 
meaning not merely ‘head’ but ‘body’ in general. Grein, Spr. I, 234, explains 
eador=- as meaning ‘vein’ (cf. @dr, Zdre, ‘vein’), the compound as meanin# 
‘domus venarum,’ ‘corpus’? 

1182*. So PA. 221. 

1188. Cf. Beow. 811: hé [Grendel] fag wid God; Sat.97: ic eom fah wid Go. 

1189. Hweet! di déofles str#1. The corresponding phrase in the Legere 
(p. 122, ll. ro-11) reads: bi heardeste str#l t6 Zghwilcre unrihtnesse. But the 
Greek version (Bonnet, p. 100, 1. 13) has merely *2 Bedla éxOpérare. Zupit 24 
(Haupt’s Zs. XVIII, 185) sees in the str#I of the two Anglo-Saxon versions 4 
reflection from their common Latin original. Str#l he supposes to be a trans12 
tion of Latin sagztta or te/um, which in turn is a mistranslation of the Bela of 
the Greek, taken not for Belial, but for BéAos = ‘dart, spear.’ Cf. Chr. 779 
ne bearf him ondr&dan déofla strzlas; Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 214, l. 13: eall 
mid déofles strelum awrecen. 

1190%. Cf. 1384; Hy. 1V, 93: peak his yrmpu, of the sinner. 

11917. Cf. Beow. 1274: gehnzgde hellegast pa hé héan gewat. 

1193. Satan. The name Satan is not of frequent occurrence in the verse. ©» 
Spr. II, 793, records only nine examples, three in Gen., four in Sat, and twO in 
An.; to these add one in Chr. 1. 1522. 

1194. For the phrase Dryhtnes # déman, cf. |. 1403, 47. 10. Déman in the 
sense ‘glorify, celebrate,’ is found elsewhere, e.g. Gen. 173 Jul. 2; Gu. 498, etc. 
but the above three passages are the only occurrences of #® déman. Perh@P® 
Kemble’s reading % should be followed; the MS. form may be an echo of &, ]. 1 193 

1197°. So Jul. 243, 345. 

1198. Cf. 1. 1445; and Beow. 2645: for Sam hé manna mzst mz#rda gefremed& 

1201 ff. Here again (cf. 1100 ff., note) the poet fails to make clear the motiV” 
tion of his narrative; in the Greek version and the Legend this episode is clearly 
distinguished from the first coming together of the Mermedonians (cf. 1067 *"” 
1093 ff.). In the present passage, when Andrew’s voice is heard, the devil bids P** 
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followers go in search of him; the passage in the Legend (p. 122, ll. 19-21) corre- 
sponding to 1201-1205, is as follows: Da burhléode ba urmon, and hi bet¥ndon 
pwre ceastre gatu, and hi sohton pone halgan Andréas pet hie hine genamon. 
Cosijn (PBB. XXI, 16) draws a parallel between this threefold description of 
the arming of the Mermedonians and the threefold description of the coming 
of Grendel in Beowulf, inferring therefrom the naturalness of such repetitions in 
Anglo-Saxon epic narrative. But the passages in Andreas are merely a reflection 
— and a confused reflection at that — of its source. Cf. 1212, note. 

1202>, So Ap. 21: heriges byrhtme; Z/ 205: heriges beorhtme. Cf. 1271°, 
note. " 

12047. So Jud. 333. — 1204>. Cf. Gen. 1652, 2453: cordrum miclum; Chr. 578: 
corére ne lytle; Zdg. 2: cordre mycclum; £/. 274, PA. 167: cor’ra mezste. 

1207. So Sat. 262; Chr. 716; Gifts of Men 4; metod...mihtum swid, Dan. 
284, Az. 5. 

1208, ellen fremman. Cf. Beow. 3: ellen fremedon; Beow. 636-637: ic 
gefremman sceal eorlic ellen. 

t210>, Cf. Gu. 875: nes séo stund latu. 

1212. cealdan clommum. The only example of inst. pl. in-az in the Andreas ; 
for examples in the Beowulf, cf. Beow. 963, 1502, 1505, 1542, 2692. Cf. Seaf 10: 
caldum clommum. — cyd pé sylfme. The poet has omitted to mention that 
Andrew has made himself invisible to the Mermedonians; the Greek version and 
the Legend state this specifically. Cf. 1201 ff., note. 

1218. manslaga. It seems best to take manslaga as acc. pl., assuming 
thus an otherwise unrecorded feminine -s/agu, parallel to the masculine s/ege. 
This whole passage is an evident reminiscence of ll. 954 ff., where, however, the 
text reads slege as object of Solie. Simons, p. 97, would read mdusheve, and 
Cosijn (PBB. XXI, 16) manslegas, thus reducing the word to the same form as 
inl. 956. B.-T., p. 670, suggests mdnslagan, in apposition to scyldige, 1. 1216. 
Kemble retains the MS. reading as gen. pl. translating ‘though thou mayst suffer 
wounds dark of the slaughterers I abide with thee.’ But the readings of both 
B.T. and Kemble are stylistically contrary to the spirit of the verse. 

1220, larsmeodas. See 86, note. 

1222. Grein and Wiilker put a comma after gebundon, all other Edd. a 
period. A comma is as much punctuation as is permissible, since the clause 
IL 1223-1225, is explanatory of what precedes, ‘after the best of princes was 
revealed,’ i.e. had laid aside his invisibility. Cf. 12125. 

1223. edelinga wynn. So 1713, /u/. 730; and cf. Gu. 1081: eorlawynn; Ph. 
70: laguflsda wynn; Ph. 290: c&eltungla wyn; and see Sievers, Azglia XIII, 6, 
for similar examples throughout the later Christian poetry. Cook, CAvist, p. 86, 
thinks that ‘the expression comes from the Latin (and no doubt originally from the 
Greek) hymns.’ In Chr. 71, Mary is called wifa wynn and in //ymn ITI, 26, ealra 

f&mnena wyn; this is also the application of the phrase in the Latin hymns, e.g. 
‘angelorum gaudiun,’ ‘coeli gaudium,’ ‘mundi gaudium’; for full citations, cf. 
Cook, l.c. The expression is not found in Beows/f or any of the early heroic poems. 

1224. Grein, Sfrv. I, 6: hi hine andweardne €agum, etc. 

1225. sec. For other examples of this spelling, see Sr. II, 420. 
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1226. welwange. Cf. sel, 762; fregn, 1163; medle, 1436, 1626. 

1227°. So Lx. 183, 228, Beow. 2238, 2915; Sal. 306: mid léoda dugupbum. — 
1227”. So Gu. 209). 

1230. Sragm#lum. Grein’s reading ¢ragmelum, which is repeated i in Spr. II, 
' 596, is made for the sake of the alliteration; but, as Bright points out (A7ZW. 
IT, 82), the logically important word here is téon. Sievers (PBA. XVIII, 406) dis- 
cusses the meaning of the first element, Orage, ‘time,’ not as Cosijn (Aantecke- 
ningen op den Beowulf, p. 6) would have it, ‘affliction, oppression.’ Cosijn (PBB. 
XXI, 15) later accepts Sievers’ interpretation. — torngenidlan. All the transla- 
tions (also Sgr. II, 547) take torngenidlan as acc. sg., meaning Andrew, except 
Kemble who regards it as nom. pl., appositive to the subject of héton. One 
would like to take the word as acc. sg., since otherwise no object to 1#dan is 
expressed. On the other hand, torngenidlan is not a word that the poet would 
be likely to use to designate Andrew. The word occurs twice elsewhere, Z/. 568, 
where it refers in a hostile manner to the Jews, and £/. 1305, where it refers to 
the wicked on the day of judgment. Cosijn’s insertion of hine in 1. 12293 removes 
the difficulty; but perhaps it is not necessary to supply the pronoun. 

1234. efme swa wide swa. So Seow. 1223.—lagon. Perhaps ‘run, extend’? 
See 375, note on stod. Baskervill has no punctuation after lagon, apparently 
taking enta #rgeweorc as object of the verb. 

1235. enta rgeweorc. So Beow. 1679 (of a sword), 2717 (of the cave of 
the fire-drake), 2774 (of the fire-drake’s treasure); Wand. 87 (buildings) ; Ruin 2 
(buildings); Gz. C. 2 (citadels); Az. 1495 (columns, pillars). Grimm, Zeut. Myth. 
II, 534, remarks: ‘Ancient buildings of singular structure which have outlasted 
many centuries, and such as men of to-day no longer take in hand, are vulgarly 
ascribed to giants or to the devil.... These are the exta geweorc of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.’ So also Gummere, Germanic Origins, pp. 98-99: ‘The “street” (strata 
via) and the “ceaster” (castra) were soon borrowed, thing and word; and in 
Beowulf we are told that the road which led up to Hrothgar’s burg was “stone- 
variegated ” — strét wis stanfah, — paved in the Roman fashion; although it is 
plain that, as with stone in houses, so with these paved roads, the Germanic 
instinct regarded the process as something uncanny and savoring of those myste- 
rious giants who long ago had rolled up the huge piles of masonry.’ 

1236. strxte stanfage. The elaboration of the allusion to the street is char- 
acteristic of the poetic style. The Legend, p. 123, |. 5, in the passage correspond- 
ing to ll. 1232-1236 says merely, and hie hine tugon geond pére ceastre lanan. 
The word ‘street,’ Lat. strata, conveyed to the Anglo-Saxon a dignified idea, 
connoting, possibly, something of the greatness of the traditional Roman civiliza- 
tion in England. Cf. Beow. 320-321: Strét wes stdnfah, stig wisode gumum 
etgedere, and the frequent poetic compounds with s¢tré, e.g. farod-, here-, lagu-, 
merestrét. Ina similar way allusions to the city of the Mermedonians are elab- 
orated; cf., besides the present passage, 1]. 40-43, 287, 839-843, 973, 1155, 1649. 
See Introd., p. liii. Ruins and ancient roads might readily pass into the stock of 
common poetic tradition, and this development would be furthered by the attitude 
of the Anglo-Saxons towards towns and roads. ‘All records seem to show that 
in early Saxon times towns counted for very little in the life of the people, and 
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the question at once arises, What of the Roman cities ?... It may be said gener- 
ally that the Teutonic invaders made little account either of the Roman towns as 
places of habitation or the Roman roads as routes of intercourse, and the country 
would have been settled in just the same manner had these not been in existence 
at all. As in Britain so in the Gallic provinces, the Teutonic invaders of the 
Empire, whether Goths or Saxons or Franks, cared little for the life of the 
Romanized cities. ... The most striking object lesson on Roman roads is to be 
gained by opening a large-scale map of the center of England, where the great 
Fosse Way, which can be more or less clearly followed from the borders of 
Devon to Leicester and Lincoln, is seen sweeping across the country in but 
little connection with the present life of its inhabitants. In its comparative isola- 
tion this immensely extended track is very significant of the mental attitude of 
the Saxon settlers towards these monuments of the unifying influence of the 
Roman rule. To sum up, therefore, the Teutonic settlements, it is evident, were 
independent, self-centered little communities, and did not regard as a matter of 
primary importance the means of intercourse with their neighbors. We are 
reminded of the words of Tacitus about the Germans, that they avoided cities and 
even contiguous habitations, settling down in detached bodies apart from each 
other, just as spring or field or grove offered attractions (Germania, chap. 16). 
All over the country the existing Roman roads pass through certain villages and 
towns that had their origin in military stations, but as a rule the seats of the 
Teutonic communities will be found a mile or two away on either side.’ Zhe 
Arts in Early England, by G. Baldwin Brown, I, 52-64. See 842, note, and 
Cook’s Christ, p. 73, on the use of stone in building in the Anglo-Saxon period. 
— 1236. Cf. Ex. 459-460: storm up gewdt,... herewdpa m@st, and for similar 
figurative uses of storm, see Sfr. II, 485. 

12387. So Jul. 589. 

1239. sarbennum soden. Cf. Gu. 1046: sorgwylmum soden; Gu. 1123: 
soden sarwylmum; Gz. 1236: soden sorgwelmum. 

1240. banhiis abrocen. Cf. Beow. 3147: 03 bet hé 64 banhiis gebrocen 
hzfde, hat on hredre. 

1240°-12414. H@atan heolfre is syntactically parallel to YSum, 1240. Cf. 
Beow. 849: haton heolfre, heorodréore wéol; Beow. 2693: swat ¥Sum wéoll; 
Beow. 1422-1423: Fléd blode wéol (folc to s#gon), hatan heolfre; and Beow. 
3147, quoted in note to 1. 12403. In 1. 12412 Cosijn would read at of krefre, 
citing Riddle XCIII, 16-17: blod tit ne cdm, heolfor of hrebre. But the two 
passages are not parallel, while the evidence of the above passages from the 
Beowulf is borne out by 47. 1277. Cf. also Gu. 1314: teagor ySum wéol. 

1242. ellen untwéonde. Cf. Z/. 797: hyht untwéondne. — 1242”. See 140, 
note. 

12437. So Z/. 1308, Hy. IV, 10; synnum asundrad, Gz. 486, PA. 242. 

1245. So Beow. 1235, 2303. 

1246. sigetorht swungen. The adj. agrees with the subject of wees, unex- 
pressed. Cosijn remarks: “Der séverdfa Andreas heisst hier wie Crist in Sat. 
240, sigetorht: er hielt die folterung mit heldenmut aus.’ He also calls attention 
to the inappropriateness of sigeltorht, ‘radiant,’ as descriptive of the night 
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which comes to put an end to Andrew’s torments. K. retains sigeltorht, con- 
necting it with Andrew: ‘ Thus was the whole day long until the evening came 
the star-bright one beaten.’ Grein, Dichz., translates ‘ der Siegstrahlende gegeiselt ’ ; 
but in Spr. II, 448, he suggests #fen sigeltorht. W., placing a comma after 
sigeltorht, Root, and Hall follow Grein in S#r.; Simons, p. 124, ‘sigeltorht, 
wohl zu andern in sigetorht, segstrahk/end, = Andreas.’ Reading #fen sigel- 
torht we should have a weak repetition in sunne swegeltorht, 12487. 

1251>, So Ei. 173. 

1252. neh. Bright (AZZ II, 82) remarked that néh, possibly representing an 
older £2 repeated from 1. 1250, should be omitted. But néh (as Professor Bright 
now also believes) is necessary to the meaning here and is good idiom; cf. Gz. 
ITI4-I11i7; Com se seofeda deg 

zldum andweard, pzs pe him in gesonc 
hat heortan néah __hildesciirum 
flacor flanpracu. 

1253-1269. On this passage Brooke, p. 180, remarks: ‘In the Andreas the 
weather of Northumbria is described and it is as wild and hard as that of which 
we hear in Beowulf and are told in the Seafarer.” All of the present passage is 
elaborated from the following bare hint, Legend, p. 123, ll. 8-9: Da efen geworden 
wes, hi hine sendon on pzet carcern and hie gebundon his handa behindan and 
hie hine forléton. 

1254°. So Gu. 1138. — 1254>. So also Beow. 2938; Gu. 1261. Cf. 1. 818, note. 

1258.,ahre hildstapan. Grimm, p. xxxv, suggests A/idstapan, ‘viatores 
tegminibus involuti’? or A@éstapan, ‘die iiber die heide stapfen’; cf. Beow. 
1368: hedstapa, of the stag; Fates of Men 13 (cited below), of the wolf; and 
the emended hdr hédstapa (MS. hdr h&d, see Rieger, Verskunst, p. 46, Bright, 
MLN. XVII, 213), appositive to wéstengryre, in Ex. 118. But, as Cosijn sug- 
gests (PBB. XXI, 16), the picture here is epic, heroic; the frost is personified 
as a gray-haired warrior, stalking abroad. Cf. hdr hilderinc, Beow. 1307, 3136; 
Mald. 169; Brun. 39; hdr heatorince, Ex. 241; hdr heorowulf, Ex. 181; in all the 
above passages the phrases are descriptive of men. dr is also the favorite 
adjective in descriptions of the wolf; cf. above, x. 181, figuratively-applied to 
men; sé hdra wulf, Wand. 82; sceal hine wulf etan, hdr h@éstapa, Fates of Men 13 
(4762. III, 148). The mythic feeling pervading this passage is illustrated by the 
following related Teutonic traditions : ‘Nowhere is the hostile omen of the north 
better expressed than in old Frisian law, where winter and darkness are repre- 
sented as ruthless invaders: si illa tenebrosa nebula et frigidissima hiems in hortos 
et in sepes descendit—a bold personification [Grimm, 7eut. Myth., p. 762]. 
The north wind is often called the “schwarze Bise.” Winter, like night and 
storm-cloud, is the dragon of many a myth. For the Scandinavian, that famous 
“catastrophe,” or “night ” of the gods, will be preceded by a terrible winter.... A 
favorite emblem for winter as well as darkness is one of man’s fiercest enemies, 
the wolf. The home of Grendel, in Beowulf, is marked by wulfhleodu [l. 1358] 
and hkrimde bearwas []. 1363; the MS. has hrizde, usually read hrimge by the Edd.). 
Winter is used as convertible term with Death in many old folk-rites; and the 
metaphor is universal.’ Gummere, “ On the Symbolic Use of the Colors Black and 
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White in Germanic Tradition,” in Haverford College Studies I, 122. ‘ Ymir, or in 
giant’s language Orgelmir, was the /irst-created, and out of his body’s enormous 
bulk were afterwards engendered earth, water, mountain and wood. Ymir him- 
self originated in melted hoarfrost or rime (47im), hence all giants are called 
hrimpursar, “rime-giants,” Sz. 6; Sem. 853,°; hkrimkaldr, “rime-cold,” is an 
epithet of Aurs and sétunn, Sem. 33°, 907; they still drip with thawing rime, their 
beards (Ainnskogr, “chin-forest”) are frozen, Sem. 53°; Hrimnir, Hrimgrimr, 
Hrimgerdr are proper names of giants, Sem. 852, 862, 114,145.’ Grimm, Zeuz. 
Myth., p. §32. 

12607. So PA. 59. — weeteres prym. See 1536. 

1260-1262. Translate ‘The might of the water shrank together (i.e. the water 

became hard and motionless) over the river-streams, the ice formed a bridge over 
the dark sea-road.’ B. puts a semicolon after Prym, with no punctuation after éa- 
stréamas, |]. 1261. K.and Gn.? as B., except a comma instead of semicolon after 
prym. All other Edd. have no punctuation after PDrym, but a comma after 
éastréamas. K. translates ‘ over the river-streams the ice made a bridge, a pale 
water-road’; Grein, Dich?., translates according to his first punctuation, ‘die 
Kraft des Wassers schwand hin iiber die Fluten und die Hiille des Eises iiber- 
briickte die glanzende Brandungstrasse.’ Root and Hall follow Grein. Reading 
with K., Gn.,2 and B., we must make brimrade an appositive to a noun brycg 
contained in brycgade ; but brimrade means the water itself and not a bridge 
Over it; cf. 1. 1587, where the word is in apposition with geofon (MS. heofon), 
and such compounds as brim/ldd, farodstr@t, etc. Cf. Ex. Gn. 72-73: Forst sceal 
fréosan, . . . is brycgian. 

1262. blzce brimrade. ‘ B/zc is our modern black, and is used comparatively 
seldom — once in describing the black sea-roads, once as applied to the raven, 
once in referring to adders. .. . Conventional and symbolical is the use of black 
in mentioning evil spirits.’ Mead, “Color in Old English Poetry,” Pub. of the 
MLA. XIV, 182. 

1265~1266. L. 1266? is parenthetical, pees, 1266>, being governed by blon, 
L 1265; cf. 1. 13802. 

1266. Cf. Gu. 664: acol for Sam egsan; Daz. 726: acul for bam egesan. 

1268. wuldres gim. ‘The jewel of the heavens,’ ‘the sun’; for this sense 
of wuldor, cf. 1. 356, note. Cf. P2.92: gledum gimme = Godes condelle, 1. 91; 
Chr. 695-696: sunne ond moéna . . . gimmasswascyne. See]. 31, note; 50, note. 

1269°—1270. Cf. Beow. 497>-498: ber wes heleSa dréam dugus unlytel. 

1270. ding. The only recorded occurrence of the word. 

1271>, Cf. 1202b; Z/. 39: werodes breahtme; £x. 65: werodes bearhtme. 
Cf. Ap. 21>, 

1274. The subject here, as frequently, is omitted after 0a For the phrase 
eft sw@ zr, cf. 1. 1341, 1476; Gu. 361; Beow. 643, 1787. 

1275. swat youm weoll. So Beow. 2693. Cf. Il. 1240, 1546. 

1275-1276. Lifer in the sense ‘blood, clotted blood’ is not found elsewhere 
in Anglo-Saxon, but cf. Icel. d/aédifr, f. pl. ‘clotted blood’ (Cleas.-Vig., p. 69). 
It seems better stylistically to take bldd and lfrum together as a compound 
than to separate them as is done by all Edd.; the subject of swealg is then swat, 
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blddlifrum is the logical object (cf. S¢* II, 505, for examples of swelgan with 
inst.), hatan heolfre, |. 1277, is instrumental. The passage means that the fresh 
blood breaking out from Andrew’s wounds flowed over, or swallowed up, the 
clotted blood, the marks of his old wounds. See Cosijn, P@&S. XXI, 17. 

In the corresponding passage, the Greek version (Bonnet, p. 103, Il. 4-6) reads: 
Kal wddcw al odpxes atbrod éxodAGvro év ry yy xal 7d alua adrod hy péov; the 
Legend, p. 123, 1,6, :eads: mid pi be sé €adiga Andréas wes togen, his lichama 
wes gemenged mid bzre eordan, swa pet blod fléow ofer eordan swa watel. 
Gn., Spr. II, 185, glosses lifrum as inst. pl., ‘die Leberklumpen im ausfliessem 
den Blut, gelibertes Blut.’ The word lifrum and the passage in which it occu! 
are not cited by B.-T.; Simons, p. 92, glosses lifrum as ‘blutklumpen, gerot 
nenes blut ?’ and swealg, p. 131, as ‘reichlich fliessen ?’. 

1277. hr& weorces ne sann. Translate ‘His body did not cease from, ™ 
have relief from, suffering.’ Gn., Sfr. II, 453, glosses sann, from sinnan, ‘rep 
tare, curare, rationem habere alicujus’; DzcA¢. translates ‘die Leiden fiihte 
kaum noch der wundenmatte Leib.’ Kemble translates ‘the body thought 
of work, weary with wounds’; Rootas Dicht.; Hall, ‘his wound-weary body w 
unconscious of suffering,’ adding in a note that Andrew ‘had swooned from ‘thé 
brutal treatment’; B.-T., p. 877, ‘care for, mind, heed,’ and Simons, p. 124,-* We 
langen nach.’ The above explanations receive some confirmation from X <el. 
sinna, ‘mind, care for, give heed to’ (Cleas.-Vig., p. 529); but neither the m <=" 
ing ‘regard’ nor ‘ feel’ fits the context in the present passage. There is not¥E 28 
in the Greek to justify the inference that Andrew was unconscious. A ma 0% 
probable explanation of the word is that offered by Sievers (PRB. XI, 352-5 53)' 
sinnan, primarily ‘go, pass’ (cf. Gez. 1853), develops in the two directions ‘ stassamV 
seek for’ (cf. Gu. 290), and ‘ pass away, cease,’ as in the present passage. Sie ~—Vve® 
would translate, therefore, ‘kein aufhéren, keine unterbrechung des leids =™a@Ka™ 
dem wundenmiiden leibe.’ The same explanation is offered for Rim. Poem 52° 
sar ne sinnid, ‘sein schmerz hort nicht auf.’ 

1278. wopes hring. The phrase refers to the sound of Andrew’s lame=nla- 
tion, and is so understood by most of the commentators. Gm., p. 130, trans ates 
‘fletus intensissimus, quasi circulatim erumpens’; Gn., Sév. II, 106, hring, ‘ som US,’ 
II, 732, wop, ‘lamentatio,’ etc., Dicht., ‘des Wehklagens Laute.’ B.-T. fol ows 
Gm., and Zupitza and Kent, in the glossary to the same phrase as it occumS in 
Elene, follow Gn.; Simons, p. 82, also follows Gn.; K. translates ‘then came the 
ring of weeping’; Root, ‘The sound of weeping’; Hall, ‘a cry of great sorr-OW.’ 
But Cook, Christ, pp. 126-127, comparing the phrase as it occurs in Chr. 537 with 
the present passage and the two other occurences of it, Z/. 1131 and Gu. 1313s 
excludes the notion of sound or noise, and thinks that the phrase means only 
tears; represented as issuing from the troubled bosom, and gushing from th@ 
eyes, the succession of drops may ‘be thought of as pearls upon a string, or a> 
beads in a necklace or rosary.’ ‘ Perhaps the idea of wopes hring might be sug— 
gested to the modem reader by “ circling fountain of tears.”’ But this ingenious 
explanation hardly takes sufficient account of the fact that wp usually signifies 
sound, tumult, clamor; cf. Spr. II, 732, and cf. herewop, Icel. 5p (Cleas.-Vig,, 

P. 472), and MnE, whoop. In the passage in Andreas, in particular, wOpes hring 
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appears to be equivalent to worde cw, |. 1280. Cf. also Chr. 992. Again, 
although the usual meaning of hring is ‘ annulus, circulus’ (cf. Spr. II, 106), the 
meaning ‘sonus’ is supported by Beow. 327: byrnan hringdon; Sa/. 366: searo 
hringed. Wopes hring might be translated ‘a ringing cry’; cf. the construction 
atres drync, 53. At any rate tears could hardly be spoken of as coming through 
the hero’s breast, 1279*. In 1. 12804 the expression is best taken as figurative ; 
see 769%. The phrase wopes hring is used in Z/ene as an expression of joy; in 
the other three passages, of grief. 

1279. blat. As noun, this is the only occurrence of d/d¢. It is appositive to 
hring, 1278: ‘then came a ringing cry, a moan, issuing from the breast of the 
hero.’ 

1284-1286. Cf. Gu. 609-613 : ' 


ond ic pet gelyfe _in liffruman 

écne onwealdan _ ealra gesceafta, 

pet hé mec for miltsum ond megenspédum, 
niéda nergend, nzfz< wille 

purh ellenweorc Anforletan. 


1288. Cf. Jul. 119-120: Ic bet gefremme gif min feorh leofa®, gif bi unrzdes 
zr ne geswicest. 

1ag1. Cf. Chr. 775: bat hé tis gescilde wid sceaban wepnum. 

1293-1295. The object of bysmrian and belecgan is not expressed. 

1294. facnes frumbearn. So also of Satan, Gu. 1044; cf. godes frumbearn, 
‘Christ,’ Sat. 470; frumbearn, ‘Christ,’ Chr. 507. — 1294°. So Gen. 453. 

1296°. Cf. Gu. 87: sé atela gzst. 

1300-1301. Cf. Acts XXIII, 2. The Greek (Bonnet, p. 104, 1. 1) says merely : 
Térrere abrood 7d oréua tva wh AaAZ. 

1301. Pogatscher, Anglia XXIII, 263, notes that the subject of reordap is 
unexpressed after nil. 

1305. under niflan nes. Cf. 1.1710; Beow. 1912; and elsewhere frequently, 
where the word zs means ‘sea-headland.’ The sun here, as in I. 1457, sets in 
the ocean. Grimm, Zeut. Myth. II, 742-743, gives numerous illustrations of this 
wide-spread mythological belief. 

1306. briinwann. ‘Night is described as d-unwann, a color that can scarcely 
be distinguished from “dark.” Milton twice uses a similar expression : 


To arched walks of twilight groves 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. 
Il Pens. 133-134. 
And where the unpierc’t shade 


Imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. 
Par. Lost 4. 245.’ 


Mead, Pub. of MLA. XIV, 194. Professor Hart suggests that the compound 
may be a noun = ‘crepusculum.’ This is the only occurrence of it. 

1308. déor ond dOmgeorn. Cf. Rd. XXXII, 16: déor domes georn. 

1309. sceal. Tense-sequence would demand sceolde. 

1310. Cf. Ju/, 238: wxrfest wunade. 
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1311. seofona sum. Cf. Legend, p. 123, 1. 22: Det déofol ba genam mid hinss=—™ 
Obre seofon déoflo; so also the Greek version, Bonnet, p. 104, 1. 5. Cf. Marr. 
XII, 45. 

1312. Cf. £/. gor: eatol eclxca yfela gemyndig. The combination atol gl@co >= 
occurs also Beow. 592, 732, 816, and Saé. 161. 

1313. mordres manfréa. So /u/. 546; £/. 941. — gescyrded. ‘Shrouded om <r! 
enveloped.’ Gn., Sv. I, 449, supposes gescryded, ‘vestitus,’ or gescyrted ? Traut— —t- 
mann, quoted by Simons, p. 60, interprets gesc¥rded = gescynded = gescended— “=, 
‘confusus’? A form gescyrd occurs, however, as Cos. (PBS. XXI, 17) point==—= s 
out, in Ladwines Psalter (E.E.T.S., No. 92), Ps. XCII, 1; cf. B.-T., p. 438. 

1315>. Cf. Jud. 189: hospwordum sprzc. 

1316. Sievers (PAZ. XII, 478) points out that the scansion of the line becomes ‘5 
normal if the name Andréas is omitted. 

1317. hwér. Cf. Bonnet, p. 104, 1.10: rov éoriv 4 dbvapls cov kal 6 PbBos cov, etc——.. 

1319. gild gehnzgdest. Cf. Bonnet, p. 104, 1. 13: xat éwolyoas Ta lepd yuw= ==» 
olklas épjuous yeveoOa tva yn avevexOuwory Ovolar év avrots, orws xal qyuets TeppOw je, 
Cf. Jul. 146: ba bit goda iissa, gield forhogdest. 

1322. The punctuation here, |]. 1322? in parentheses and a comma after pie———, 
13215, was suggested by Cosijn, P22. XXI, 17. The Edd. have only a commesumma 
after pin. 

1323”. See 1393>. 

1324. Héroddes. See Introd., p. Iviii. — 1324>. So Beow. 2924. 

1326-1327. Cf. /z/. 481-4834: Sume ic rdde bifealh, bet hi hyra dréorge c—=n 
héan galgan lif aletan; zd¢d. 310: bat hé of galgan his gst onsende; £Z/. 48—mmmp: 
on galgan his gast onsende. K. marks the hemistich in l. 1327 after his. 

1328-1329. Cf. /e/. 11-12: Fodron efter burgum swa hé biboden hzfde, begram_ as 
bry Sfulle. 

1331. attre gem#Il. This is the only occurrence of gemé@/as adjective, but <<f. 
Jul. 591: fyre gemzled. On the use of poisoned arrows, cf. Cook, Chr#st, p. 1 —=49. 

1334-1335. Cf. Gu. 377-378: wzron hy réowe td r#sanne gifrum grapum; CC». 
968-969: ac hine rse%6 on gifrum grapum. 

1335. hine. The antecedent is Andrew; cf. 1. 1143. 

1337-1340. Cf. Legend, p. 123, 1. 31: and hie gesawon Cristes rdde tacen On 
his onsiene; hi ne dorston hine genéalzcan, ac hrade hie on weg flugon. 

1340. forhte, afz#rde. Construe both as adjectives agreeing with hie, 13 39: 
So Chr. 892; Ph. 525: forht afzred. Dicht. translates ‘von Furcht bestiirz © 7; 
K. omits afzérde in text and translation; Root, ‘sorely afraid’; Hall, ‘fears ul, 
affrighted.’ Simons, p. 42, takes forhte with Grein, Dicht., asanoun; Sév. I, g 26; 
however, glosses for;t in all three of the above passages as adjective. BiggPt 
regards forhte in the parallel passage in the Christ (cf. Cook’s Christ, p. 179) 4* 
adverb. But two codrdinate adjectives without connective in the same half-1ix7 © 
are occasionally found, e.g. 759, Chr. 953, 993, 1059, 1116, 1193, 1507, etc. SES 
494, note. — on fiéam numen. The only occurrence of this form of expressiO™® ' 
cf. 1386, and /#/. 630: on fléam sceacan. 

1342*. So Jul. 246. 

1343. rincas mine. So Gen. 2880, in direct address. 
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1348. ga ps sylfa td. Cf. ll. 340, 505, 860. But the construction of oblique 
form with a nominative sy/f, sy/fa, is also frequently found; cf. Wiilfing, I, 355, 
for numerous examples. 

13512. So £Z/. 604. — 1351>. So Beow. 1469; AP. 17: aldre gentdde. 

1352-1356. Translate ‘We may easily, dearest of earls, teach thee something 
better at this sword-play, before thou openly make attack, raise the tumult of 
battle, no matter how it turn out for thee at the conflict.’ The better plan which 
they propose is given in Il. 1356 ff. Reading weald pu with Grimm, K. translates 
‘We may easily, dearest of earls, at the play of men teach thee better, before 
thou again attempt war, the rush of battle; guard thyself the better in the change 
of blows.’ Dich?. translates ‘ Leicht mégen wir dir, liebster der Manner, in dem 
bitteren Kampf zum Besseren raten: ehe offen du zum Angriff schreitest, zu dem 
Waffengraus, sieh wol erst zu, wie dir’s beim Gegenschlage gehe!’ The other 
translations follow Grein. B.-T., p. 1172, also takes weald as imperative of 
qwealdan, ‘decide thou how it shall happen to thee.” The more probable reading 
is that of Cosijn (PBR. XXI, 17) and Simons, p. 150, who take weald as con- 
junction, ‘however’; for examples cf. B.-T., p. 1171. 

13557. Cf. Z/. 19: wiges woma; /u/. 576: wiges womum. 

1358. wreecsid. The word here, as in 1. 1431, is used in the generalized sense 
of ‘affliction, sorrow.’ Its specific and usual meaning is ‘exile,’ e.g. Beow. 338; 
‘in 4x. 889 it is used in the sense of ‘exiled from heaven,’ as also in Gu. 595, 1047. 
Cf. B.-T., p. 1270. 

13597. So Beow. 425. 

1361. witum bewzled. Cf. Gu. 396: witum wzlan. K. translates ‘stained 
with torments’; but cf. B.-T., p.1153, for examples of the word wé/an in the 
sense ‘torment, afflict.’ 

1367. hrddra léas. Cf. /«/. 390: hropra bidzled. 

13687. So PA. 360. 

1371. unfyrn faca. Cf. Hy. IV, 42: ful unfyr faca. The scansion of the half- 
line is 4 \ | 4x. 

1376. Supply in sense, with Ettmiiller, meeg alYsan. 

1377°-1385. See Introd., p. vii. 

1379>. So £/. 771. 

1380. in wreec wunne. The primary meaning of wizzan is ‘to struggle, 
oppose’; from this is developed a passive sense, ‘endure, suffer.” For examples 
of the second sense, cf. Chry. 1272, 1428, Gen. 1014; and for the opposite devel- 
opment, a verb meaning ‘to suffer’ becoming active, ‘to perform, show forth,’ 
cf. Adréogan, 164, note. 

1384*. Cf. 1190, note. 

1393. hit ne mihte swa. So Beow. 2091; cf. Rid. XXX, 6: gif hit swa 
meahte; and for numerous other examples of omission of infinitive, Sf. II, 268, 
and Sievers, Angia XIII, 2. 

-1407. on deeges tide. A contrast is evidently intended; Andrew compares 
his three days of suffering, 1. 1414, with the one day of Christ’s suffering on the 
cross. The Legend, p. 124, 1. 17, reads: ane tid on rode bi browodest, and pi 
cwzede, ‘ Feder, for hwon forléte pi mé?’ Nii iii dagas syndon syd¥an, etc. The 
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Greek version (Bonnet, p. 107, 1. 11) gives three hours as the period of Christ’s 
suffering, following thus A/a¢t. XXVII, 46. Déch?. translates ‘an einem Tage’; K., 
‘in the day-time’; Root, ‘that day when from the cross’; Hall, ‘a day’s length.’ 

1413. hwet forl%test Sii mé? Cf. Watt. XXVII, 46. 

14152. So /u/. 264. — Baskervill and Wiilker place a question-mark after witu. 
But this is a statement of fact, the question being ended in 1. 1413>. 

1418-1424. This passage is evidently an elaboration of Matt. X, 30, which is 
preserved in Legend, p. 124, |. 23: Gif gé mé gehyrad, and gé mé béod fylgende 
ne an loc of €owrum héafde forwyr®. 

1421. o0060ded. The word need not be taken as a finite verb, as Gm. and 
Ettm. suggest, but as a participle, d#l being codrdinate in construction with 
synu and ban. 

1425. toOslopen, Adropen. The only occurrence of &dropen; for examples of 
téslopen, cf. Sv. II, 548, and Sawen, Eng. Stud. XXVI, 130. The misreadings 


 toslowen, adbrowen, have been the occasion of much unnecessary discussion. 


1430. hiddrode. Perhaps the form should be changed to the more usual 
hléodrode ; but cf. 1. 504, snOwed for snéowed. 

1433. mundbyrde. The term mundbyrd (see 724, 1632) is a technical one 
in Anglo-Saxon law. It means ‘surety’ or ‘protection,’ and definite fines were 


imposed for the violation ‘of the mundbyrd. “ The king’s mund . . . seems origi- 


nally to have been 120 shillings. This sum was subsequently doubled .. .” 
(Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, p.125). See Seebohm, 7ribal Cus- 
tom in AS. Law, p. 374 ff., and passim. The Lord offers Andrew his safe-conduct. 

1435. 800. Perhaps 860 in |. 644 is also to be taken as adverb. Cf. Spr. II, 
462, for other examples. 

1436. myclan dzge. Cf. Chr. 868: sé micla deg; /u/. 723: on bam miclan 
dzege; so also Soul 50, 89. Cf. also Beow. 978: miclan démes; Wulfstan, ed. 
Napier, p. 136: ondrzdon tis pone micclan dém and %4 micclan wita; p. 167: 
understandan pone miclan dom be wé ealle td sculan. The phrase is evidently 
due to a recollection of a Biblical phrase; cf. /oe/ II, 11, ‘magnus enim dies 
Domini, et terribilis valde’; II, 31, ‘ veniat dies Domini magnus et horribilis’ ; 
Acts II, 20, ‘dies Domini magnus et manifestus,’ etc. Cf. MnE. Great Day; see 
NED. s. wv. day and great. 

1437-1440. See Matt. V, 18. 

1441. swa = ‘where.’ See 1449, 1582; Chr. 984; Zi. 971, for similar use 
of swa. 

1443. lices l#lan. The emendation is made on the strength of the parallel 
to Gu. 670-671: Ne sy him banes bryce ne blédig wund, lices l#la ne labes wiht. 
Lglan, acc. sg., is thus appositive to bangebrec, as in Gz. it is appositive to 
bdnes bryce. Cf. 1473-1474. K. apparently understands lices 1®lan to be an 
amplification of blddige stige, 1442”; he translates ‘where thy blood poured 
forth through the breaking of bones a bloody path, the body’s spots.’ Gn., Dicht., 
takes 1#lan as object of geséoh, 1441: ‘wo durch Verwundung sich ergoss dein 
Blut auf die Gefilde! Sieh die blutigen Steige und auch des Leibes Striemen.’ 

1443°-1444. Cf. Gu. 284-285: ne gé mé lapes wiht geddn motun. 

1445. Cf. Jud. 181: be tis monna mzst mordra gefremede. 
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1447*. So Beow. 2753. . 

1449. bl#dum gehrodene. Cf. Legend, p. 125, 1.4: geblowen tréow westm 
berende. 

1454. &n ne forl#te. ‘That thou didst not abandon me.’ See 1287, 1642, 
1669. Cf. Ps. CXVIII, 8: Hnne ne forlzte; /u/. 104: An ne forlzte. W. retains 
the MS. reading, regarding it as a form of the present tense ; the other Edd. change 
to forlete, preterit. The form is evidently preterit, but need not be changed: cf. 
802, forl#tan = forléton ; 609, -h#gende = -hégende._ . 

1456-1457. See 1305, note. 

1458. feordan side. Really only the third time. The first time is indicated 
n 1. 1250, the second in Il. 1305 ff.; in 1.1391 we are told that he was taken out 
-o be tortured for the third time, and the return to the prison would consequently 
be the third time. The IIpdéas and the Legend simply say that he was taken back 
again to the prison. 

1460. crefta gehygd. The phrase is evidently equivalent to m@6d, 1. 1461. 
The Greek (Bonnet, p. 108) says merely that they hoped to find Andrew lifeless 
in the morning. Dicht. ‘die Kraft des Mutes,’ K. ‘the thought of power,’ Root 
‘the hero’s mighty soul,’ Hall ‘the doughty spirit, the dauntless courage.’ A 
somewhat similar expression is creeftes miht, 585, also Z/. 558, Chr. 1145. 
Dr. Blount suggests crzfigan, gen. sg. of creftga, appositive therefore to mago- 
r#dendes, |. 1461, for creefta. 

1461>, So Jul. 226, 326, 363, 439. | 

1462>—1463. Cf. /u/..242>-243: Dai cwom semninga in pet hlinreced hzleda 
gewinna. 

1464. synne. The spelling y for 1 appears also in scYna, 766; tYres, 105. 

1467. hales. //d/ as noun does not occur, and the form may be taken as adj. 
here, agreeing with lichoman. K., ‘commanded his body to enjoy safety,’ Root, 
‘bade him once again soundness enjoy,’ and Simons, p. 82, take hal as a noun. 

1469. meegene rof. Also |. 1676; cf. Beow. 2084: mzgnes rof. 

1469-1477. Cf. Jul. 589-5942: 

Da gén sio halge stéd 

ungewemde wlite; nzs hyre wloh ne hregl, 
ne feax ne fel fyre gemzled, 
ne licne leopu. Héo in lige stéd 
zghwes onsund, szgde ealles bonc 
dryhtna Dryhtne. 

Also Dan. 437-440: 
nes hyra wlite gewemmed ne nznig wrodht on hregle, 
ne feax f¥re beswzled, ac hie on friSe Drihtnes 
of Sam grimman gryre glade treddedon 
gléawmdde guman _ on Gastes hyld. 


1470. Translate ‘from his prison he gave thanks unto the Lord, healed of his 
Tievous tortures.’ A parallel to heardra wita occurs in /u/. 56. Grein, Licht, 
Fanslates this line as follows: ‘heil von der Haft der harten Qualen’; K., ‘whole 
rom his captivity, of the savage torments’; Root, ‘freed from the bondage of 
lls Grievous pains’; Hall, ‘Freed from the baleful bondage of toriure? Bot of 
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heefte connects logically with 1. 1469, not with hal or heardra wita. Hearaiit® 
wita is gen. pl. dependent on hal, as e.g. Beow. 1974: headolaces hal. 

1474. Apparently there has been a general transposition of the parts of we—his 
passage in the MS.; it should read la8e gelenge né lices #1 A paralleK 
lade gelenge is /u/. 371: Laktrum gelenge; with lices dil cf. An. 1421. ‘wate 
sense of the passage is, ‘nor bloody wound, of harmful nature, nor part of his 
body made wet with gore from sword-wound.’ See my note, A/od. PAu. Il, 4 em. 

1476>. So Gu. 898. 

1477. Fritzsche, Anglia II, 441, calls attention to the break in the narrat ——atve 
after 1. 1477, due, he thinks, either to the fact that the poet grew weary of his 
subject and laid the poem aside for a time, or that the second part, ll. 1478 ft, 
was written by a different person from the first part. There is nothing in a «the 
poem to support either supposition. W., 1. 1478, note, states incorrectly tha =hat 
Fritzsche, followed by B., assumes an omission in the text after 1. 1477 (~ aw. 
also gives the line incorrectly as 1. 1478), but both assume merely a break in ter —sthe 
narrative. See Introd., p. lviii. 

1478-1487. Translate ‘Lo, I now for a time have set forth in words, in som <©g, 
the story of the saint, the praise of that which he wrought —a story (wyr rd) 
famous and beyond my power. Much is yet to tell, a lasting lore, that whim ich 
he performed in life, all after the beginning. That shall a wiser man upon ears ‘th 
than I count myself find in his heart, that from the beginning he knows all t. —he 
hardships, the grim conflicts, which he endured.’ This passage has been various===/y 
punctuated and interpreted. The difficulties, with the main suggestions that ha— ~ve 
been made, will be considered as they occur in the notes following. 

1478. haliges lare. That is, ‘the story of thesaint’; cf. the equivalent phra- © 
langsum leornung, |. 1482, and with this cf. Chr. 44, Gu. 766: lare longsunm &- 
In the Christ the allusion is to the fulfilment of prophecy; in Gu. the words ax ©& 
appositive to wordum ond weorcum wuldorcyninges, |. 765. 

1479. Gm., p. 132, translates this line ‘so weit ich bisher den preis des liedeS 

wirkte, dichtete.’ But the more probable reading is that of Gn. (Sgr. II, 574), 
‘laudem ejus quod ille fecit.’, Pogatscher (Aug/a XXIII, 274) lists this passage as 
an example, though doubtful, of the omission of a subject after the relative pe. 
The subject of worhte, according to this explanation, would be Andrew. Perhaps 
hé should be inserted before worhte; at any rate it must be supplied in sense. 
Léodgiddinga is best taken not as gen. pl. but as inst. sg., appositive to wor- 
dum, 14807. The present and 4¢. 97 are the only occurrences of this compound ; 
gidding is also of rare occurrence as simplex. 

1480. wémde. Cf. 1. 740; and Sou/ 64: wemman mid wordum. Gm., fol- 
lowed by K. and B.-T., p. 1187, explains this word as it occurs in Andreas as 
derived from wemm, ‘spot, defilement,’ a meaning which suits Souw/ 64, but not 
the other passages. Wéman, ‘resound, make known,’ cf. Sr. II, 657, may be 
compared with woma, ‘sound, tumult.’ — W. has a period after undyrne, thus 
uniting the phrase ofer min gemet closely with what follows; so also Hall in 
his translation. Cos. (PB&. XXI, 18) would read with the other Edd. wyrd 
undyrne, ofer min gemet. Cf. 4/. 42> for the meaning of wyrd. 

1481. secganne. See 1160, note. 
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1481-1482. Cf. Beow. 2879: ofer min gemet; and Gz. 502-503: 
micel is t6 secgan 
eall efter orde pzxt hé on elne Adréag. 


With L 1482> cf. L 1486. Cf. also ZZ. 1154: eall zfter orde. 

1482. langsum leornung. See 1478, note. Not ‘wearisome’; cf. ‘the long 
home.’ Cf. 4%. 20°. 

1485. findan on ferde. The phrase means, freely translated, ‘compose,’ cf. 
Ap. 1-2: fand on séocum sefan ; and, in a more literal sense, E/. 641: jindan 
on fyrh&e. Fand, Ap. 1, is in apposition to samnode, ‘compose,’ 4/. 2; for a 
discussion of this use of samnian, see Barnouw, Herrig’s Archiv CVIII, 371- 
375. — pet fram fruman cunne. A clause appositive to pet, 1483. The 
commentators (including myself, Afod. Phil. II, 409) have been much troubled 
over the disposition of pzet. Gn. (5/7. I, 353) translates Peet by guz, a nom. sg. 
masc. relative, subject of cunne, its antecedent being mann, 14842. But this is 
plainly impossible. Cosijn (P22. XXI, 18) explains peet as equivalent to swd 
@gléaw pet (hé), etc., deriving this meaning from #gl#wra, 1483>. Pogatscher 
(Anglia XXIII, 266) translates correctly: ‘Das soll ein kliigerer mann auf 
erden, als ich mich halte, im geiste finden, dass er (ndmlich) vom anfang alle die 
leiden kenne.’ The poet wishes to condense, and in order to give somé excuse, 
he makes the conventional literary disclaimer that he does not know the whole 
story of St. Andrew, adding that he leaves it to some wiser or better instructed 
man to tell the whole story some day (Kittredge). It is not necessary to suppose 
that he actually gave over his task at this point, or even that it suffered a tem- 
porary interruption. 

1486. Cf. Chr. 1201: and eal 64 earfedu be hé fore Zldum adréag ; /u/. 496: 
eal pa earfebu, be ic &r and sip gefremede to facne. : 

1487>. Gm., p. li, taking git as dual of the pronoun, suggests that the two 
referred to are Ine, king of Wessex, and ASelburg, his wife, the author himself 
being Aldhelm; but, p. 182, he notes the correct view: ‘nimmt man git fiir 
‘adhuc,’ so fallt alles auf die dualform gebaute weg.’ The usual form of this 
adverb in Andreas is 8a git, cf. Glossary, but git is probably used here for the 
alliteration. —sceolon. Pogatscher, Anglia XXIII, 285, cites Cedmon’s Hymn 
1: n#@ scylun hergan, for similar omission of the subject. 


1490-1495. Cf. Beow. 2542-2546: 


Geseah ‘84 be wealle, sé Se worna fela 
gumcystum god = giiSa gedigde, 
hildehlemma, _ ponne hnitan féSan, 
stondan stanbogan, stréam iit ponan 
brecan of beorge. 


Also Beow. 2715-2719: 
Da sé zSeling giong, 
pet hé bi wealle wishycgende 
gest on sesse; seah on enta geweorc, 
hii 04 stanbogan  stapulum feste 
éce eordreced innan healde. 
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r4g1*. Cf. Z/. 83: heardre hilde; Fight at Finnesburh 28: heordra hilda. 

1492. feeste. An adj. agreeing with swéras, 1493. B., p. 77, would retain the 
MS. reading, taking feestne as appositive to wealle; he translates ‘He won- 
drously saw by the wall, by the fortress,’ etc. But neither the syntax of the pas- 
sage nor the form of the word admits this construction. 

1493. under seelwage. ‘In the hallor prison.’ B., retaining the MS. reading, 
translates, p. 77, ‘at the foot of the hall-plane’; W. translates ‘aus dem felde 
heraus, vor der ebene.’ But, as Cosijn points out (PBB. XXI, 18), under sel- 
wange, as in Rid. IV, 2, means ‘under the earth.’ A comparison ‘with the Greek 
justifies the emendation: xal beagdpevos 6 'Avépdas els uéoov ris pudakhs elder ori- 
Nov dordra, xal éwl rdv oridoy dvdpias éwixeluevos d\aBacrpevds (Bonnet, p. 109, 1. 8); 
and cf. Legend, p. 125, 14-15: hé geseah on middum pbzm carcerne swer standan, 
and ofer bone swer stznenne anlicnesse. It seems best to take under in the 
sense here of ‘in’ (cf. ll. 95, 144, 940, 1005, 1038, 1065, 1071, 1253, and Sz. II, 
618, for other examples) rather than, with Cosijn, P22. XXI, 18, in the sense 
‘dicht unter,’ ‘close by’; the swéras are within the prison, and Andrew himself 
is of course still in the prison, cf. 1458 ff. 

The image mentioned in the Ilpdées and the Legexd does not appear in Andreas, 
probably because the poet, following as he does the Beowulf (cf. An. 1490-1495, 
note), conceives of the swéras as pillars which hold up the roof of the prison. 
That sweras and not sferas is the right reading is of course confirmed by the 
reading of the Greek and the prose version. 

1494. storme bedrifene. Cf. Wand. 76: winde bewaune weallas stondab. 

1495°. See 1235, note. 

1498-1503. Cf. Legend, p. 125, ll. 17-21: Ondrad pé Drihten and his réde 
tacn, beforan zm forhtigad heofon andeorpe. Ni bonne, anlicnes, do pzet ic bidde 
on naman mines Drihtnes Hzlendes Cristes; send mycel weter burh pinne mib, 
swa bet sien gewemmede ealle ba on pisse ceastre syndon. The change in the 
poem, of pinum stapole, |. 1503, was necessary, since the poet omits all mention 
of an image; cf. 1493, note. 

1500-1501. Grein’s interpretation of heofonas and eordan as genitives after 
feeder is the correct one. Perhaps heofonas should be changed to heofones, 
but see 523, note. W., note to 1501, takes heofonas ond eordan as amplification 
of gesceafte, 1499; this, however, supposes an improbable plural eordan. 

The allusion of the passage is to the day of judgment; cf. Vision of the Cross 


103-111: Hé 04 on heofonas astag; _hider eft fundab 


on pysne middangeard mancynn sécan 

on djmdzge _ dryhten sylfa, 

zlmihtig God ond his englas mid, 

pet hé ponne wile déman, sé 4h dimes geweald, 
Anra gehwylcum, swa hé him @rur hér 

on pyssum ]énum __silife geearnap: 

ne meg ber Znig unforht wesan 

for him worde, pe sé Wealdend cwy3d! 


15042. Cf. Gen. 231-232: Tigris . .. éa infléde.— 1504>. Perhaps hate®-= 
15054, should be placed in this half-line. 
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1507. widrynig. The only occurrence of the compound. 

1508. geofon. See 393, note. Retaining the MS. reading, Hall translates 
‘A streaming heaven.’ 

1508-1509. Gm., p. 133, ‘wie glinzest du von golde!’; he cites also NHG. 
‘von golde sein.’ But K., correctly, ‘Lo thou art than gold or gift of treasure 
more precious.’ The translations all agree with K. 

1511. recene. Translate ‘awful mysteries.’ The form recene, not mentioned 
by B.-T., is glossed by Gn., Sgr. II, 370, and Simons, p. 113, as adverb; Dicht. 
translates ‘offenbar,’ K., ‘at dnce.’ But recene is better taken as adjective. 
Cf. Ps. CV, 18: fe on Egyptum e&ele wundur ... and recene wundur on pam 
Réadan S#, translating ‘Deus qui fecit magnalia in A‘ gypto, terribilia in Mari 
Rubro’; B.-T., p. 789, explains the word here as meaning ‘coming swiftly and 
so causing terror,’ and cites, in support of this meaning, /ér and its compounds. 
This meaning is also the one appropriate to the passage in the Andreas. — 
1511>, "Cf. Chr. 671: reccan ryhte ®; Z/. 280-281: ba Se déoplicost dryhtnes 

geryno purh rihte # reccan ciidon. 

1514. swa hit. See 327, note. 

1515-1516. There is nothing in the sources to account for the mentioning of 
Joshua and Tobias here. The allusion to Joshua, the successor of Moses (cf. 
Numbers XXVII, 18 f£.), is intelligible, but why should Joshua and Tobias be 
mentioned together? Professor Hart makes the very plausible suggestion that 
Tobias is a blunder for Caleb, who is intimately connected with Joshua in the 
Old Testament narrative, cf. Vumbers XIV,6; XXXII,12. The Vulgate spelling 
of Joshua is Josue; of Moses it is Aoyses in the nom., Moysen in the acc., the 
other forms being Moysi, Moyse. 

1520, Cf. 1586; Z/. 86: burh bes halgan hes. 

1525. mid #rdege. Cf. 1527>. There is no allusion to the morning in the 
Legend, but the IIpdtes, p. 110, 1. 9, mentions the time, mpwlas. , 

1526. meoduscerwen. The passage is an evident imitation of Beow. 767-769 : 

Dinum eallum weard...eorlum ealuscerwen, of the Danes on the occasion of 
Grendel’s visit to Heorot. In both passages the general idea of meoduscerwen, 
ealuscerwen, is ‘terror,’ ‘fright,’ but the specific meaning or figure is uncertain, 
Gm., pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, taking scerwen as participle, settles on the meaning 
‘effusum,’ ‘evomitum’: the mead or ale was spewed forth as result of the 
fright. K. translates scerpen of his text by ‘spilled.’ Gn., Spr. II, 401, glosses 
scerwen as part. under scerwan, ‘vergeuden,’ ‘verschiitten?’, Dich?., ‘der Meth 
ward vergossen nach dem Schmausgelage.’ B. reads scerfen and translates, 
p. 78, ‘The mead became sharp,’ —i.e. terror arose because the mead became 
sharp or spoiled after the feast day. 

Gn., note, suggests holding the two elements of his text, meodu scerwen, 
together as compound, and Bugge, 7idskrift for Philologi og Padagogik VIKI, 
293-295, follows the suggestion of Grein’s note, taking the word as compound 
noun formed like edwenden and compounds with réden, in the sense ‘mead- 
pouring,’ Gn., ‘methvergeudung?’. The passage would thus be an ironical allu- 
sion to the flood: ‘there was a sufficient mead-pouring for all after the feast- 
day.’ Heyne, Beowulf, p. 93, accepts the word as compound but interprets it 
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somewhat differently: ‘caluscerwen, meoduscerwen ware im eigentlichen Sinne 
der Gegensatz von meodu-réden (Grein, Spr. II, 239) und bezeithnete einen 
plétzlichen Ausgang oder eine plotzliche Wegnahme des Bieres. Das Bild mag 
schon friihe verdunkelt sein.’ Still another explanation is offered by Cosijn 
| (PBB. XXI, 19), who cites Cura Pastoralis 295, 6, da him at Ld gescired was 
(translating digesto vino), freely translated, ‘als der rausch voriiber war.’ With 
gescired Cosijn would connect =scerwen, remarking, ‘dass durch einen plotz- 
lichen schrecken ein zustand von niichternheit wider eintritt, ist allbekannt: die 
bier- und schlaftrunknen Danen werden also, wie die Marmedonier nach ihrem 
hungerschmaus wider niichtern, der rausch nach dem feste war geschwunden.’ 
Cf. the similar situation and phrasing in Beow. 128-129: Ad wes efter wiste wip 
tip ahafen, micel morgenswég, in which efter wiste is to be taken, with Kock, 
Anglia XXVII, 223, and others, in the general sense ‘after the feast,’ ‘after 
joy,’ not as referring to the ravages of Grendel. 

1527. slpe tobrugdon. Cf. Gen. 2665: ba slepe tébregd. + \ d 

15315. Cf. 4p. 59: sweordrzs fornam; Seow. 557: heaborxs fornam. See 
9945, note. 

1532. purh sealtne wég. See 196, sealte, the same mistake being made by 
the scribe as in the present passage; in 1. 196 the MS. has s ealte, with a letter 
erased afters. In the present passage the scribe has omitted to erase the unneces- 
sary letter; probably temporary confusion with forms of scw/an troubled him. 
But the passage still contains too many letters. Sea/# = ‘ocean’ is not found 
elsewhere and is not a probable word. Reading sealtes as noun, Dic#é. translates 
‘durch der Salzflut Tosen,’ followed by the other translations. As adjective, 
however, sealt (cf. S7. II, 434) isa conventional epithet as applied to the ocean. 
Cosijn would change therefore to sealtne, retaining swég. But sealtne swég — 
‘salt noise, tumult,’ is meaningless. Evidently, in the general confusion of the 
scribe, an unnecessary 8 was prefixed to wég = ‘wave’. For this spelling, cf. 
198, 601, 932; and cf. Ax. 333: ofer sealtne mersc; Dan. 323: geond sealtne 
weg; and Az. 748-749. 

1535°. So £7. 140. 

1538. Cf. Beow. 1292-1293: wolde ut banon feore beorgan, of Grendel’s 
mother; £7. 134: flugon on fasten ond féore burgon efter stanclifum, of the 
heathen Huns; JZald. 193-194: Aone wudu sohton, flugon on pat fasten and hyra 
féore burgon, of the traitorous Godrinc and Godwig. 

1539”. So Gen. 1818; Ph. 416: drohtad sdhton. 

1540. eordan ondwist. A second form of the word “ondwist occurs £x. 
16-18: bar him gesealde sigora waldend ... onwist édSles Abrahames sunum. 
Cf. the compound zéawest, -wist. Perhaps the form in the Andreas should be 
changed to agree with that in the £xodus; but ond-, and-, is of frequent 
occurrence in similar compounds. — 1540. Cf. Legend, p. 125, 1. 27: send mé 
pinne engel of heofonum on fyrenum wolcne; and 1. 30: fyren wolcen astah of 
heofonum. Note the realism of the description of the fire in the Andreas, and 
see Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 96 ff., for a discussion of this theme in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 


Dh oy 7 
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1541. blacan lige. ‘ B/dc is merely an ablaut form of the stem Jdican, ‘to 
shine,’ and perhaps hardly means white at all. In a few cases it evidently means 
pale or ghastly. It is properly applied to the fire, or the fire-light, and even to 
the red flame, or to the lightning, or to the light of stars. Of the twenty-eight 
instances where the word occurs—either alone or as part of a compound, — 
nearly all seem to lay emphasis on the brightness rather than on the whiteness.’ 
Mead, Pud. of MLA. XIV, 177. 

1542°. Cf. Beow. 2819: hate headowylmas; Gen. 324: hatne heaSowelm; £/. 
579: hattost headowelma. Cf. also Beow. 2522: headofyres hates; ibid. 2547: 
headofyrum hat. 

1545. wadu hlynsodon. Gn., Dicht., translates ‘die Wasser rauschten,’ but 
Spr. II, 745, he glosses wudu, nom. pl. for the present passage, with the mean- 
ing ‘arbor,’ and Spr. II, 89, inconsistently, wadu. Reading wudu with W., Hall 
translates ‘wood snapped and crackled.’ 

1547. So Gen. 1993; Beow. 138, Ex. 579: ba wes Eadfynde. 

1548. gehdo mzndan. Cf. 1665; Chr.go: gehbum mznad; /u/. 391: gehdu 
menan; Beow. 2267: giohdo mznde. 

1549. forhtferd. Cf. 1596, and Aid. XVI, 13, forkimod. — fisléod godlon. 
Cf. Gu. 1320: fiisléob agdl; Chr. 623: fiisléod galan. 

15507. So PA. §22. 

1551. heretéam. Translate, with B.-T., p. 533, ‘plundering,’ ‘devastation.’ 
Gm., and Grein, Dich?., take the word in the sense of ‘ plundering expedition.’ 

1555. earmlic yida gedrwg. Cf. Chr. 999: earmlic zelda gedreag; and An. 
43) note. 

1555°-1556. Cf. Beow. 100-101: oddSxt an ongan fyrene fremman; Seow. 
2210-2211 : oO8dzet dn ongan deorcum nihtum draca ricsan. — 1556. Cf. Hy. IV, 

112; féasceaft hzle. 

1557. Cf. Beow. 2408: heft hygegiomor sceolde héan Sonon; Chr. 994: héane 
hygegéomre. 

1558-1559. Cf. Jud. 3415-342 : Nii bii sylfa meaht on sefan binum sd gecnawan 
pet ic, etc. 

1561. séo0 wyrd. See 613°, note. 

1562. petis hérswa cud. AHeledum cud, as Cosijn points out (PBL. XXI, 
20), would mean ‘ universally, everywhere known,’ a meaning which does not suit 
here; hér swa ciid he translates ‘das ist hier deutlich genug.’ W. regards the 
metrically imperfect line as characteristic of the work of the poet of the Andreas. 

1563. pes pe ic s0d talige. So Beow. 532; Chr. 794. 

1565. ealle Anmdde. So 1601; £/. 1117. For the meaning cf. Hadwine’s 
Psalter (E.E.T.S. No. 92) LXVII, 6: Dé sodlice man dumod, translating tu vero 

homo unanimis. See 54, note.—1565°. So Beow. 256; Ex. 293. Cf. Beow. 
3007 ff.: Nii is ofost betost bat we, etc. 

1566. Cf. AD. 90. 

1571. pr. Perhaps one should read pet. 

1574. So Beow. 847. 

1579°. Cf. /u/. 131: gléaw ond Gode léof; Gu. 1035: gledmdd, Gode léof. 
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1581. smeolt wees se sigewang. So P2. 33, Gu. 714 

1585. geofon. B., p. 78, retaining heofon, translates ‘the lamentation cease <2’; 
‘these words,’ he says, ‘continue the thought in p& wees ... efter gyrne. 

ll. 1615, and 465, 533. 

1589. fldd fedmian. So Beow. 3133. 

1591. bisencte. The only occurrence of the prefix bi- in the poem. 

15967. See 1549. . 

1598. Srage hnagran. Genitive after wéndan. 

1599. mane faa. So Seow. 978: maga mane fah. 

1602. Set pe. The usual form of this conjunction is peette, cf. Spr. IT, 57 2- 

Cf. the pronoun Sette, 1. 546. 

1603. Cf. Chr. 687: cyning alwihta craeeftum weordab. 

1604. As the line stands, the alliteration is defective. Perhaps one should ra@ 
pider or pyder for hider, the action being conceived of from the point of view 
of the one who sends. 

1606. gumcystum. Translate as adverb, ‘virtuously,’ ‘ righteously,’ or wit > 
B.-T., p. 492, as adv. phrase, ‘with virtuous zeal.’ Gumcyst is found a numbe™ . 
of times with adjectives, e.g. Beow. 1486: gumcystum godne; Gen. 1769: guxr™— 
cystum god; ibid. 1810: gumcystum til. No other example of the adverbial us & 
of gumcystum is recorded; but cf. Wid. 56: hii mé cynegdde cystum dohten. K— - 
translates gumcystum as adj., ‘that we this excellent man should gladly hear — , 
But there is no authority for an adj. gumcyst. Cf. 1639 for another example o> 
the absolute use of hYran (Kittredge). 

1609. curen. The verb is plural to agree with the collective subject cynn, 1610 - 

1610>. So 4p. 71>; Chr. 1540: swylt browia’s. 

‘1612. gif gé teala hycgad. Cf. Beow. 289: sé pe wel Aenced, likewise in == 
didactic passage. See 458-460, note. 

1616>. So Ap. 58; Gen. 1739; Men. 133; feorh seled, Beow. 1370. 

1617. gode orfeorme. Cf. 406, note. 

1618. in wita forwyrd. So £/. 764; Sermon on Ps. 28 (Bibl. Il, 108) 10 ’ 
Jul. 556. — 1618. So Gu. 116. 

1619. in féonda geweald. Cf. ll. 1273, 1317. The phrase of 1. 1619 is alsa 
found in Beow. 808, 903; Chr. 1416; Jud. 159.— gefered ne wurdan. Not == 
Christian-like prayer as the MS. reads. 

1621. haliges gastes. See 1000, note. 

1626, So Ap. 25; mine gefrzge, Beow. 776, 837, 1955, 2685, 2837; Gen. 117% 
Ex. 368; Ph. 176; Wid. 71; Eadgar 9, 34; Alen. 27; Metr. XX, 82, XX, 248. 

1627. Cf. Beow. 835-836: bar wees eal geador Grendles grape. For the omi ==>" 
sion of the initial g, cf. Gen. 2557: eall eador; and see Gram., § 212, note == * 
PBB. IX, 208. One expects here a plural verb, agreeing with eaforan, |. 162 “7 
and hie, |. 1628; but apparently for the moment the poet thinks of the membe xs 
of the throng individually — ‘ each was then all united both body and soul” C= f. 
El. 887-889 : 

hé sOna aras 
gaste gegearwod, geador bii samod 
lic ond sawl. 


‘aon 
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& 628-1629. Note the rime #r:fzr; also the rime in 1. 1631. In 1. 1627 there is 
aSSonance of the four stressed vowels ea, in 1]. 1624 of the three vowels eo, the 
forarth being ea, almost an assonance. 

x 629. Cf. Jud. 477-4783: bet hi fringa feorh aléton burh dra wylm. 

X 633. cyninges creeftiga. Cf. Bonnet, p. 114, ll. g-10: kai werd Taira éydpate 
T07r ov exxdyolas cal érolnoer olxodounOjvar Thy éxxrynolay; and Legend, p. 127, ll. 5-7: 
And efter bissum sé haliga Andréas hét cyrican getimbrian on bre stéwe bzr 
sé sswer stod. These passages show that mddiga, 1. 1632, and consequently 
craeftiga, |. 1633, must refer to Andrew, cyninges, 1. 1633, meaning God. K., 
reading creftigra, translates ‘then commanded the bold one, than a king more 
powerful’; Grein’s suggested reading creftigan makes the word accusative — 
‘then the valiant one commanded the king’s architect,’ etc.; but this reading is 
NOt carried over into Sfr. I, 168, as W., note to 1. 1633, states, the word there 
being glossed creeftiga, nom. sg. Cf. Chr. 11-14: 


Nii is bam weorce pearf 
pet sé Creftga cume and sé Cyning sylfa, 
and bonne gebéte — ni gebrosnad is — 
his under hrdofe. 


4635. purh feeder fulwiht. Grein’s emendation /u/tum, accepted by Simons, 
P- <6, is a slight improvement in the sense of the passage, but the change is not 
N©< essary ; cf. ll. 1630-1631. 
636°. So Z/. 271. . 
637°. So Chr. 394; Gu. 854; Gen. 10; Vision of the Cross 81; Ps. LVI, 6; 
LNW I, 13; side and wide, Z/. 277; Gen. 118; Ph. 467. 
640. fullwihtes bed. So £7. 490, 1032; Sat. 546. 
™643. Cf. £2. 889-890 : ber wees lof hafen feger mid py folce. 
3%645°. So Chr. 1066; Gu. 1286. 
647. se @r. The change from the MS. sio is probably necessary: but cf. 
C>-eam., § 337, note 2. 
649°. So (in, t0) Chr. 519; Jud. 327; £7. 821. 
650. Sc., hine gehalgode. 
4651. purh apostolhad. The phrase refers to Andrew, not Platan; cf. Hall, 
*"Whrough his [Andrew’s] power as apostle (he was Platan entitled)’ — Platan. 
<2 mention whatever is made of the appointing of a bishop in the IIpdtecs ; cf. 
Bounuel, p. 84. But the Legend, p. 127, Il. g-10, reads: And znne of heora 
al ormannum td bisceope hé him gesette, and he [Andrew] hi gefullode and 
CW 2e%, ‘Nii bonne ic eom gearo bet ic gange to minum discipulum.’ The name 
Platan was evidently derived from the lost Latin source of the poem. It is found 
frequently in the Martyrium Matthaei, Bonnet, pp. 217-262, in the Latin version 
im the form Plato (cf. p. 228, 1. 22), in the Greek version in the form IIAdrwy (cf. 
P- 222,1. 14), as the name of the bishop of the Mermedonians. Cf. Lipsius, I, 616. 
©r the quantity of the word, see Sievers, /2R. X, 493. 
1654. Seegde his fiisne hige = swede Jct his hige fis w@re; for similar con- 
8truction with secgan, cf. Gu. 90; Chr. 137; F/. 588. See also 1. 1664. 
1656. Cf. Aza, LXIV,1: Oft ic secga seledréame sceal iegre onpeon. 
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1659. weorc. ‘That was to the band a grief to endure.’ Gm., Gn. Sgr. II” 
677, B.-T., p. 1199, all retain the MS. reading weor as positive degree of wyrs- 
the present being the only occurrence of the form. W., 1. 1659, note, would 
change to weorce, adj., citing Beow. 1417: weorce on mdéde t6 gebolianne; Gen. 
2791: weorce on mode; also weorce, Jul. 72, 135. But these constructions are 
not parallel to the present passage, and as Sievers (Zt. f. d. Phil. XXI, 358) 
points out, z«weerce in such constructions as weorce on mode is primarily adver- 
bial; the adjective form should be wyrce. The right reading weore was sug- 
gested by Kluge, duglia IV, 106, and is accepted by Bright, 47ZM. I, 11, and 
Cosijn, PRB. XXI, 20. Kluge points out the parallel passage in /z/. 569: pet 
bam weligan wes weorc to polianne. 

1660-1661. Hie is object of gewunian; for other examples of this construc- 
tion, cf. Beow. 22; PA. 481. 

1663. Comparison with the Legend and the Ipdtes shows that the omission 
in the MS. here is inconsiderable; the Legend, p. 127, ll. 19-27, reads: Him 
ztiwde Drihten Hzlend Crist on bam wege on ansine fegeres cildes, and him 
to cw, ‘ Andréas, for hwam gzst pli swa biiton westme pines gewinnes, and pi 
forléte ba be pé bzdon, and phi n#re miltsiende ofer heora cild pa be bé wzron 
fyliende and wépende? para cirm and wop to mé dstah on heofonas. Ni bonne 
hwyrf eft on pa ceastre, and béo pzr seofon dagas, ob bet pi gestrangie heora 
m6d on minne geléafan.’ This passage is a close translation of the IIpdées, 
p. 115, ll.6-13. B., reading as the MS., without interruption, places 1. 1664> within 
parentheses and remarks (p. 78): ‘As the MS. shows no vacant space, I have 
endeavored to get the following out of this passage: Then to him the God of 
glory appeared on the journey, and this word spoke the Lord of hosts: “The 
people in consequence of their evil deeds (their mind is ready (for death ?)) go 
mourning, they lament their grief, men and women together; their weeping goes 
hastening forth, their mourning mood etc. makes itself heard.”’ B.2, p. 96, retains 
this reading, remarking, in answer to W.’s objection that 1. 1664> refers to the 
departure of Andrew: ‘is him fis hyge, their mind is sad, does refer to the 
departure of Andrew. For fus = sad, tristis, see Sprachschatz I, 359, under fus. 
Grein quotes this passage and understands it as I do. But he is mistaken, I 
think, in supposing that they are not also sad “on account of their sins” (of fire- 
num). What would be so likely to occur to them on the eve of his departure 
as the remembrance of their former evil deeds and unholy lives, from which they 
had been rescued by Andrew? Hence they thought if he should leave them they 
should relapse into their former sinful state.’ But the MS. is plainly defective 
here. Grein, Dicht., supplies two lines after 1. 1663: 


Warum verlassest du die Leute denn so schnell, 
Da kaum erst ist bekehrt von seinen Siinden — 


Root follows Grein; K. and Hall do not fill in the passage. 

1664. fole of firenum. In the complete form this phrase was probably par# 
of an interrogative sentence. See the corresponding passage of the Legend, 1663. 
note. — W. retains the MS. reading his = is on the ground that the form his is 
sometimes found in the Kentish dialect, but his is here more probably a scriba” 
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error ; cf. 1. 323>, where is is written for his. —fus. K., B. (cf. 1663, note), Root, 
and Hall translate ‘ready for death’; but Grein, Dich#., ‘Ihnen ist freudlos der 
Sinn.’ Other instances are given Sr. I, 359. 

1666*. So Jud. 163. 

1667. murnende mod. So Beow. 50; Rid. I, 15. 

1668. mé fore snéowan. Cosijn’s reading is confirmed by the Legend, p. 127, 
lL. 24: para cirm and wop td mé dstah on heofonas. For the order of words, cf. 
£7. 577, jul. 277: mé fore standap. It is probable, however, that m@ is only part 
of the omitted passage; there is nothing in the Axdreas to correspond to the 
Phrase on heofonas of the Legend, and the alliteration in the half-line mé fore 
Snéowan should fall on f, not m, as comparison with Z/. 577, /ud. 277, cited 
above, and Gu. 217: swd ic Zow fore stonde, proves. An omission is therefore 
indicated after 1. 16674. For the construction of snéowan, cf. 1. 242. 

1669. 60wde. There is no equivalent to this word in the Legend or the 
IIpdtes ; the figurative use of €0wde, meaning the Christian congregation, aside 
from the translations of the Pse/ms, is found elsewhere in the poetry only in 
Chr. 257. ‘ 

1670. niowan. Lichtenfeld, p. 364, finds only one other example of a weak 
adj. after swd: Mald. 319, be swa léofan men. Swa has here almost demonstra- 
tive force. 

1677>-16787. See 568>—569?. 

1679. sAwon. The subject is unexpressed after sy80anm (Pogatscher, Anglia 
XXIII, 263). 

1681. tiréadigra. The word is a genitive dependent on weorod, 1682. Grein, 
Dicht,, reading tir éadigra, translates ‘ Er unterwies drauf die Leute in dem Weg 
zum Glauben, glanzvoll begriindend der Begliickten Ruhm’; Hall follows Grein, 
* To the saints’ honor [Andrew] added mightily.’ K. and Root take the word as 
Compound; so also Cosijn (PRB. XXI, 20). 

1685. in prinnesse prymme. So £/.177; Chr. 599; Gu. 618; Jud. 86. For 
the quantity of prinnesse, cf. Gram., § 230, note 1. 

1686. in woruld worulda. So 7s. LX XVIII, 14; CX, 5 (and frequently, 
translating in saeculum sacculi, in saecula saeculorum); El. 452; Aurh woruld wor- 
*lda occurs Chr. 778 and Ph. 662. The whole passage, ll. 1683-1686, is an evident 
Teminiscence of the closing formula usually found at the end of sermons, as in 
the following examples from the Wulfstan homilies: An is zlmihtig God on brym 
hadum, pet is Feder and Suna and Halig Gast; ealle ba bry naman befehd an 
S0dcund miht and is an éce God, waldend and wyrhta ealra gesceafta. Him 
Symle sy lof and weordmynt in ealra worulda woruld 4 butan ende, amen (Wulf- 
Stan, ed. Napier, p. 107); biddan we... bat wé magan and métan becuman té 

€@m écan life pes heofoncundlican rices, Sz#r wé motan 4 orsorhlice libban and 
Tixjan mid irum HZlende and mid eallum his halgum, mid Fader and mid Suna 
2nd mid pam Halgan Gaste 4 in ealra worulda woruld 4 butan ende, amen (ibid. 
P. 215); wé wxron pider gehatene and gela’ede to Sam halgan ham and to *am 
Cynelican friSstdle, per Drihten Crist wuna® and rixaS mid eallum halgum sawlum 
2a butan ende in ealra worulda woruld, amen (ibid. p. 265). For other examples, 
cf Wulfstan, pp. 87, 190, 205, 242, 291, andthe Biickling Homilies, and ne homes 
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of AElfric. Kluge, Eng. Stud. VI, 324, commenting on the concluding passage of 
the Seafarer, points out its similarity to the set form found at the end of sermons, 
citing examples from the Biickling Homilies. Cf. also Hy. IV, 43-47 (&76/. II, 
110); and 4/. 107, note. 

1687. herigeas. This whole passage, ll. 1687-1694, is the addition of the 
poet; the IIpdges says merely: xal éwolnoer éxet qucpas éwra diddoxwy xal érucrn- 
pltwy adrovs éwt rdv Kipov Inooiv Xpiordv (Bonnet, p. 116, ll. g-11); the Legend 
(p. 128, ll. 5-7) repeats the IIpdtes: and hé ber wunode mid him seofon dagas, 
lrende and strangende hira heortan on geléafan tires Drihtnes Hzlendes Cristes. 
The word Aevig, the more usual form of which is hearg, hearh, is used in both 
the senses ‘idol’ and ‘heathen temple,’ see B.-T., p. 522. The allusion to hell- 
trafum, 1691, indicates that the word is to be taken in the second sense here. 
The exact meaning of the word in the sense ‘temple’ has been much discussed ; 
see Chr. 485, and Cook’s note; Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie, 
p. 590 ff.; De la Saussaye, Zhe Religion of the Teutons, tr. Vos, pp. 355-362 ; 
Gummere, Germanic Origins, pp. 440-444. 

1688. Cf. Z/. 1040: déofulgildum, ond gedwolan S§lde. 

1689. gepolienne. See 1160, note. 

16907. So /u/. 718. 

16937. See 5984, note. 

1694-1695. Perhaps a recollection of Beow. 1402-1404: Lastas wéron after 
waldswapum wide gesyne, gang ofer grundas, where the allusion is to Grendel’s 
mother. 

1696. dagas on rime. So Gu. 1108. Cf. 1. 1673, and 1. 1687, note. 

1697. wederburg. ‘Pleasant city.’ This is the only occurrence of the word. 
It is glossed by Gn., Sv. II, 654, ‘dem Wetter ausgesetzte Burg’; Diché. trans- 
lates ‘die Wetterburg’; K., ‘the city of storms’; B.-T., p. 1182, ‘a town exposed 
to storms, a weather-beaten city.” But weder means specifically not only ‘ bad 
weather,’ ‘storm,’ but also ‘good weather,’ ‘warm weather’; see the examples 
' cited by B.-T., p. 1182. Cf. weder also in compounds: wedercandel, ‘sun,’ 372 
and Ph. 187; wearme wederdagas, Az. 96; wedertdcen, ‘sun,’ Gu. 1267; ‘weder- 
wolcen, Ex. 75, the pillar of fire which guided the children of Israel. The 
compound wederburg, since the poet is here giving a favorable description of 
the city of the Mermedonians, means ‘city exposed to (pleasant) skies.’ Cosijn 
(PBB. XXI, 20) and Simons, p. 150, define the word as ‘sun-city,’ but there is 
no warrant for assigning the meaning ‘sun’ to weder. In using the epithet the 
poet may have thought of Mermedonia as situated in Ethiopia; cf. A&lmyrcna, 
432 and note, and 4/. 64: mid Sigelwarum. 

1698. Cf. Z/. 225-226: Ongan ba ofstlice eorla mengu td flote fysan. 

1699*. So £/. 1137; Ph. 126, 592; Gu. 1079. 

1702-1705. The poet looks forward to the martyrdom of Andrew; cf. AZ. 
16-22. 

1704. syO0an. The metre of the half-line demands the full form syddan: the 
MS. form syd occurs only in this passage, although the form syddan is found 
twenty-one times in the poem. See Introd., p. xlviii. 

1709. hat wt heortan. So £/. 628; Gu. 1182, 1310; Chr. 500, §39- 
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X710-1722. This description of the departure of Andrew is considerably elab- 
orated in the poem; neither in the Ipdges nor the Legend is there any mention 
of a journey by water. The IIpdtes (Bonnet, p. 116, ll. 11-15) reads: xal wAnpw- 
Ovrasy Tov éwTd hpepav éyévero dv TH exropever Gar Toy paxdpiov Avipéav, cvvhyOnoav 
rdvres éx’ avroy drd madlou fws rpecBurépov, xal mpoéreuray avbrov A\éyorres. Els Geds 
‘AvSpéov, els xtptos Incods Xpurrés, G 4 S6Ea Kal rd xpdros els rods aldvas. dufy. The 
Legend (p. 128, ll. 8-14) follows the Ipdges closely, except that the city of the 
anthropophagi is mentioned by name: Mid pi be ba wzron gefyllede seofon 
dagas, swa swa him Drihten bebéad, hé férde of [Mar]madonia ceastre efstende 
6 his discipulum. And eall pet folc hine lédde mid geféan, and hie cwzdon, 
‘An is Drihten God, sé is H¥lend Crist, and sé Halga Gast, bam is wuldor and 
geweald on bere Halgan prynnesse pburh ealra worulda woruld sd%lice 4 bitan 
ende. Amen.’ 

In the poem, 1. 1718, ofer middangeard, is antithetic to 1. 1720, in heofon- 
prymme, the latter phrase being paralleled by 1. 1721, 0m wuldre; for this sense 
of zwuldor, cf. 1. 356, note. In 1. 1722 mid englum is parallel to halgum, 1. 1720. 

1713. s#delinga wunn. Cf. |. 1223, note. The form wunn is late; cf. Gram., 
§ 72, note, and see 4. 42, wurd. 

1714. Ofer seolhpadu. Cosijn rejects both -padu and -wadu, reading seolh- ; 
badze, with Rid. XI, 11: ofer seolhbapo, on the ground that ped is masculine ; 
but cf. 1. 788, ofer mearcpadu. | 

1722. Det is edele cyning. The phrase is reminiscent both of the opening 
of the Beowulf, cf.1.11: Jet wes god cyning (cf. El. 13>, hé wes riht cyning), and 
of the close, ll. 3179-3183: 

Sw4 begnornodon  Géata léode 
hlafordes hryre, heordgenéatas; 
cwedon pet hé were wyruldcyninga, 
manna mildust ond monpwérust, 
léodum li$ost and lofgeornost. 


Cf. also Beow. 1885: Jet wes dn cyning; Hy. 11, 120: swile is m@re cyningc, 
also at the end of the poem; Panther 74>: pat is ehele stenc; Jul. 224>: pat is 
so® cyning; and the concluding passage in Sa?., 295-298: 


Sw4 wuldres weard wordum herigad 
pegnas ymb péoden; _—ir is brym micel, 
sang zt selde: is sylf cyning, 
ealraaldor in S#re écan gesceft. 


THE FATES OF THE APOSTLES 


1 ff. For the epic formula, cf. 4. 1, note. Sievers (PBB. IX, 134) points out 
the general similarity of the opening of the 4%. to the opening of the Beow., 
inferring from the genitive of 1. 8#, dependent on 1. 65, that the poet of the 4/. 
read in the parallel passage in the Beow. a genitive eaferan, |. 19, and not a nom- 
inative cafera, as the MS. reads. The poet again alludes to his sources in ll. 23, 
63, and 70. 

15, siégéomor. Brandl (Archiv C. 330-334) understands this word literally, 
‘reisesorgend,’ and takes the poem, as a whole, as a travelers charm. He com- 
pares it with the charm printed in 426/. I, 328-330, and supposes that the story of 
the fates of the Apostles was chosen as the subject of the body of the poem 
because the Apostles had all traveled widely. He considers it, therefore, as an 
independent poem which follows a native literary tradition. ‘Die Gattung der 
Reisesegen war eine altgermanische; wir finden sie, samt der dafiir charakteris- 
tischen Ausmalung der Beschiitzer, im Ahd. und Altn. (vgl. Kégel, Geschichte der 
deutschen Litteratur I, 2, 158 ff.); Cynewulf hat ihr wohl nur einen héheren Ton 
und christlicheren Sinn gegeben’ (p. 331). But Brandl surely was not acquainted 
with the sources of the poem, or with the type of ecclesiastical composition to 
which it belongs ; for comparison of the poem with the approximate sources, and 
with related forms, deprives his theory even of its slight degree of probability. 
— For the meaning of fand, cf. 4%. 1485, note. K. connects 1. 2? with 2%, placing 
a comma after fand; but cf. the examples given under 4z. 1485, to which add 
Soul 133: funden on ferhde; Gex. 266: zt his hige findan. 

2. Cf. Gu. 1050: ne béo pii on sefan td s€oc. — samnode wide. Cf. Ph. 547: 
léoS somnige, write wodcrzfte. 

3. Cf. Beow. 3: hii 64 zpelingas ellen fremedon; Beow. 2695: ellen cyéan. 

4°. Cf. An. 2; Partridge 10: torhte tiréadge. 

5. Cf. dryhtne gecoren, Dan. 150, 736; Gen. 1818. 

6>. Cf. Beow. 18: bl#d wide sprang; ibid. 1588: hra wide sprong; /#/. 585: 
léad wide sprong. 

83. Cf. An. 3, note. 

g?. Cf.1.90; and 2x. 382, 568; Adlige héapas, of the children of Israel. 

10. Cf. Anz. 1194, and note. 

11. ROmebyrig. Simons also, p. 115, separates the elements of this word ; but 
the combinations Réme-, Réma-burh are frequent in the prose; see B.-T., p. 801, 
for examples. 

11>-15, Cf. Men. 120-130?: 

Wide is geweordod, sw pet wel gerist, 
haligra tid geond heleda bearn 
160 
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Petras oad Pasizs) §9=Hwet® }4 apostohs. 
péoden holde. jfrowedon on Rome 

ofer midne scmor  miccle gewisse 
furdor fif nihtam _folchealo préalic. 
mre martyrdom Hzfdon mznige zr 
wundra geworhte $geond werféoda. 
swylice hi ziter }4m = unrim fremedon 
swutelra ond gesfnra purh sunu meotudes 
ealdorpegnas. 


11-22. The subject proper of the poem begins with L 11. There is an evident 
reminiscence of the theme of 7he Fates of the Apostles in Ju!. 302-311, in a pas- 
sage in which Satan gives a list of his evil deeds: 

Népde ic nearobregdum, pr ic Neron biswéac, 

pet hé dcwellan hét Cristes begnas 

Petrus and Paulus. Pilatus #r 

on rode ahéng  rodera waldend 

meotud meahtigne minum Krum. 

Swylce ic Egias éac gelz#rde, 

pet hé unsnytrum = Andreas hét 

ahon haligne on héanne béam, 

pzt hé of galgan his gest onsende 

in wuldres wlite. 
A ME. version of the whole subject is found in Curser Wundi, ed. Morris, 
App. I, vol. ITI, p. 1587. 

12%. So Beow. 1641; 2476; cf. An. 8. 

13. purg. See An. 769°, note. — 13>. Cf. Z/. 1108: burh nearusearwe. 

14>. Note the strong demonstrative force of sé; cf. 4a. 613, 1561. 

15. Cf. An. 543, and note. 

16-22. Cf. Men. 215-2187: 


ond bzs embe seofon niht _sigedrihtne léof 
zbele Andréas___ tip on roderum 
his gast ageaf, on Godes wére 
fiis on fordweg. 
17>, Cf. An. 1351> and note. 
19°. So Chr. 200; Ph. 136. 
ar’, So An. 1202; El. 205. Cf. An. 1271", note. 
223. So Chr. 573. — 22>. So An. 966. 
23-332. Cf Men. 115-119: ; 
penne wuldres pegn 
ymb préot¥ne, péodnes djyrling, 
Iohannes in géardagan wear Scenned, 
tyn nihtum éac: _wé pa tiid healdaS 
on midne sumor  mycles on epelum. 


24. @gl#awe. Cf. An. 802, forl®tan = forléton. — wdelo reccan. John 
was the son of Zebedee and the brother of James (cf. A/aft. IV, 21). K., Gn, 
and W. have only a comma after reccan; but the force of s8, 1. 25, is demon- 
strative rather than relative. 
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25°. Cf. An. 262, 885. — ash. Cf. An. 1626, note. 
26". Criste léofast. See John XIII, 23; XIX, 26; XXI, 7, 20; and Introd, 


27°. So £7. 72. 

28°. See -in. 146, note. 

ag*. Cf. Chr. 425: purh his médor hrif. 

30". So Jud. 237; Wid. 88; Ps. Cl, 25. 

31. Cf. An. 170. 

32. Cf. 1. 641 and note, and, for the phrase sive geséhte, 47. 845% note. —~ 
32". As a descriptive epithet swegl usually occurs as the first element in co™ 
pounds (see Spr. II, 504). But swegledréamas, as K. reads, is impossible; tP* 
form should be swegl-, or swegeldréamas. Swegl as adj. occurs once, ho“ 
ever, beside the present passage, Beow. 2749: swegle searogimmas. 

3°. Cf. An. 524, note. 

33°-372. James and John, according to Afait. lV, 21, were the sons of Zebede= < 
James was put to death by Herod (Acts XII, 1-2). See below, ll. 70-74, no& © 
Cf. Men. 130°-1363: 


Penne &dre cymd 
emb twa niht _— pss tidlice iis 
Iulius ménad, on pam Jacobus 
ymb féower niht  feorh gesealde, 
ond twéntigum, trum in bréostum, 
frod ond festred _folca laréow, 
Zebedes afera. 


34. Cf. An. 204, note. —sweordes bite. Cf. Beow. 2060: zxfter billes bite 
ibid. 2259: bite irena; /s#/. 603: burh sweordbite. 
37°-41. In the Afenologium, ll. 80-82, Philip and James, brother of Jesus, ares™ 
mentioned together: 
Swa pi ylcean dege zpbele geféran, 
Philippus ond Jacob _feorh 4géfan, 
modige magopegnas for meotudes lufan. 


40-41. Cf. E/. 179-180: on galgan weard godes agen bearn ahangen. 

42”. wurd. The MS. reading is supported by 4m. 1713, wunn. Cf. also ° 
An. 1480. 

43°. aldre gelzdde. Grein’s suggestion, gexedde for gelzdde, is repeated 
by Simons, p. 56. The construction is plainly influenced by the construction with 
genedan, which regularly takes the instrumental. But the construction ge/édan 
with the instrumental probably resulted from the use of ge/@dan in the sense of 
genePan, as in Gen. 1911: Fordon wit lzdan sculon, téon wit of pisse stowe, ond 
unc staSolwangas riimor sécan. 

44°. So Creft. 40. 

46>. So Jul. 604. 

47. hyran. A more appropriate word would be herian, ‘praise,’ parallel to 
weordian, |. 48. Klaeber, Afodern Philology I1, 146, makes the same suggestion. 

48%, Cf. Dan. 208: ne bysne wig wurdigean, 
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50-62. Cf. Men. 221-225: Swylce emb eahta ond twelf 
nihtgerimes, pztte Nergend sylf 
pristhydigum | Thomase forgeaf 
wid earfedum ce rice 
bealdum beornwigan _bietsunga his. 

51. The phrase ddre dzlas is apparently equivalent to ‘the farther —i.e. the 
eastern — parts.’ Kemble translates ‘So Thomas also boldly adventured in India, 
on the other hand.’ But d6dre d#las probably represents the phrase ad orientalem 
blagam of the Breviarium, cf. Introd., p. xxxi. The same phrase occurs in the De 
uta et obitu utriusque Testamenti Sanctorum of Isidorus Hispalensis, quoted by 
Bourauel, p. 10 5: Thomas... evangelium praedicavit Parthis ... et Indis, tenens 
orzentalem plagam, thique ... lanceis transfixus occubuit in Calamia Indiae civitate. 

53>. The Edd. have only a comma after word. 

55. awehte. Cf. An. 5842, and B.-T., p. 61, for examples of &weccan in the 
Sense of ‘raise from the dead.’ For the source of this episode, see Introd., p. xxxil. 

58>. Cf. An. 1616 and note. 

59°. Cf. dn. 15315, note. 

6o*. B. and W. put a semicolon after hand. 

61>, So Sat. 141, 253, 449, 617, 650; cf. Sat. 68: dryhtnes liht; Sa#. 28: swegles 
l€oht ; Saf. 85; wuldres léoman. 

627. sawle. Other examples of a nominative sa@wile are Chr. 1327; Soul 10; 
Metr. XX, 162; cf. Spr. II, 162.— 62>. So Beow. 1021. 

63. So £7. 364, 670, 852. 

63-69. The death of Matthew is recorded in the Afenologium, \l. 169-173, as 


follows: Penne dagena worn 


ymbe préotyne —_ pegn unforciis, 
godspelles gléaw gast onsende, 
Mathéus his td metodsceafte 
in €cne gefean.. 


642. Sigelwarum. This name, which is of frequent occurrence as a designa- 
tion of the Ethiopians (cf. B.-T., p. 873; Bourauel, p. 127; and see An. 432, 
note), appears in the forms Sigel-hearwa, Sil-hearwa, Sigel-waras. The first 
element of the compound is sigel-, ‘sun’ (cf. sige/-hweorfa, ‘heliotrope’), the 
whole word meaning ‘sun-people.’ The blackness of the Ethiopians is frequently 
Mentioned in Anglo-Saxon allusions to them, and this would be connected with 
the idea of the heat of the sun. See Ovid, A/et. II, 235-236 (Kittredge); and 
cf. also wederburg, 47. 1697 (and note), as the epithet applied to the city of 
the Mermedonians, which is placed by the poet of the Azdreas in Ethiopia. — 
64>. Cf. ZV. 435: gif Sis yppe bi%. 

667. So /u/. 378; léohte (léohtne) geléafan, Z/7. 491, 1137; Gu. 624, 1034; 
Jul. 653; Metr.V,26; Ph. 479. Cf. An. 335> and note; AP. 20>. — 66”. gefitlsod. 
The same word is used of Beowulf when he destroys Grendel and Grendel's 
mother, Beow. 825, 1176, 1620. 

68>. So Chr. 620; Li. 685 (eorne). 

69>. Cf. 4. 724, note. 
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7o-74. The New Testament mentions, besides James son of Zebedee (cf. 
above, ll. 33°~372), a James son of Alpheus (J/at. X, 3; Afaré III, 18), anda 
James brother of Jesus (.J/aré VI, 3). Whether or not these two latter are the 
same person has been a subject of dispute in the church since the second cen- 
tury (see Lipsius, III, 229). Tradition has very little to say about James son of 
Alpheus, but the legendary history of James brother of Jesus, is extensive. He 
was made the first bishop of Jerusalem; he was thrown from a pinnacle of the 
temple at Jerusalem by the angry Jews, and was then beaten on the head with 
a fulling-staff until he was dead; see Lipsius, III, 241, and Bede’s Martyrology : 
Jullonis in cerebro percussus fuste occubuit. 

71>, Cf. An. 1610> and note. 

73. for zfestum. So dn. 610; Zi. 496; Gu. 684; Gen. 982; Mod. 37. 

75-84. Cf. Alen. 189>-193?: 

Wé pa zpelingas 
fyrn gefrinan, pet hy forem#re, 
Simon ond Judas, symble wéron 
drihtne djre: for pon hi dém hlutan, 
éadigne upweg. 


773, So An. 641.— Thaddeus, also called Lebbaeus and Judas (Jude) (s=—‘ 
Matt. X, 3, Acts I, 13), was the brother of James. 

78°. So An. 848. 

80>. Cf. Rid. LXXII, 13: weorc Arowade, appositive to earfoda d@l, \. 14— 
Beow. 1721: weorc Jrowade, appositive to léodbealo longsum, \. 1722. 

81>. Cf. Gu. 1238: t6 bam span geféan sawel fundad; Chr. 451; segdor 
sdSne geféan. See -f#. 598", note. 

83°. So Beer. 733. 

87°, Cf. Crest 1-3: Fela bid on foldan ... geongra geofona ba ba gaestberend 
wegad in gewitto; 4. Of: modsorge weg Romwara cyning; £/.655: gnornsorge 
wage; similarly (42. 0977; Gea. 2238. Sievers (PBR. XII, 178) distinguishes 
between wea, ‘hear,’ and wean, ‘oppose, fight’ (as in Beow. 2400). Wégan = 
wion; of. .d4. tyS, Got, 932, 1532, etc. —87>. Cf. dn. 726°, note. 

88 gg. (‘f. 107 122, and, for the significance of this double ending, see 
Introd, po xv. 

go. Cf Lyi da. 1506, 

gt’. K. changes hii to nil, translating ‘ Now I am in need of friends favorable 
on my couras, when T must the long home, an unknown land, seek alone,’ etc. 
Siev. also changes hii to nil and puts only a comma after fultomes; Skeat, 
p. 419, follows Siev. in his translation of the passage, nti = ‘now that.’ The 
readings of Slev, and Skeat make a very cumbersome and ill-joined sentence. 
There is, moreover, No reason why the MS. reading should be altered here. For 
an exainple of hi -- exclamation ‘lo, behold,’ cf. 4. 63, and note. The com- 
plaint of loneliness and of the need of friends at death (cf. 1. 110%) occurs also in 
the Vision of the Cross, 131 ff.- 

92". Cf. An. 276.—g2". Cf. Chr. 1464: bet longe lif, ‘eternal life’; similarly, 
Gu. 1063, 1281: tosdm longan gefean; Gu. 91: ba longan gid herede on heofonum, 
antithetic to 5ds corban ... léne under ly fte. 


i i ee ee 


wa rs, 
a 
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94°. W. retains the MS. reading 1#t (as also geséce in 1]. 93, omitting sceal in 
lL 2), and accounts for the loss of the inflectional e on the supposition that ic is 
to be understood as following the verb. A second reason which W. gives, that 
tha & e was omitted in order to enable the scribe to insert the following mé before 
a ment in the parchment, may be disregarded, inasmuch as the rent follows the 
nm. & of 1. 89 and not the m6 of 1. 94. — 94>. So Gu. 1340, appositive to ddnhis 
&&>-0cen, |. 1341, and antithetic to wuddres dz, |. 1342. 

@6-122. An exact copy of the passage on f. 54 is given by Napier, Haupi’s 
Zs. XXXIII, 71-72; by Wiilker, B75/. II, 566-567, and Cod. Verc., p. viii. As 
N apier’s keener vision enabled him to decipher several letters that were illegible 
to ‘Wiilker, his readings are here given. The copy reproduces the MS. literally 
Italics are used to indicate letters that are somewhat faded, but still, according to 
Napier, plainly legible; italicized letters enclosed in parentheses are either very 
mich faded or only partly legible, so that the reading’ is somewhat uncertain. 
The probable number of letters that have been rendered entirely illegible in each 
line is indicated by colons ; the colons represent the greatest number of letters 
that could have stood in the respective passages if the passages had been occu- 
Pied by single words; if the passages were occupied by several words with the 


‘USual spacing between them, the number of letters would be less. 


Her meg findan for bances gleaw, sede Aine lysted leo’ gid dunga. Hwa bas 
fitte fegde . ber on ende standap-eorlas bs oneorSan 4(r) cap. Nemoton hie 
awa zt/somne woruld wunigende “P). sceal gedreosan . f) . on eSle zfter to(Z) 
*= 2: 2::(2): ene lices fretewa efne/swa.}. to glide. : (swa) . (Fh) (Fr ?). creftes 


h€Otas. nihtes/nearowe on him.::::::::::ninges beo dém. Nv Su cunnon 
Mant. (4) :::£::::: (r)dum wes werii on cydig Sio/paes ge myndig:::::::::: 
(42) fige pisses gal dres begang bet he geoce ::::::::: réfricle ic sceall feor heo: 


NAM An elles(/?):::::: rdes neosan. sid asettan. Nat ic sylfa hweer. 0: : (/)sse 
WOrulde wic sindon un cud. eard 3 eSel. Swa (4): & zlcii menn. nempe he god 
cundes/; gastes bruce. (4)h(z)¢u we be geornor togode cleopigan sendan usse 
bexe. on ba beorhtan gesceaft.’/pat we bes botles brucan motan hames in heh%do 
beer is hihta/mest ber cyning engla. clenum glided. lean un hwilen nu ahis lof 
Standed mycel 3 mzre 3 his miht.Seomab ece 4 ed giong. ofer ealle gesceaft. finit. 


The passage, so far as he attempted its restoration, is translated as follows 
by Sievers (Angtia XIII, 10): ‘Nun kann hier, wer da will, des dichters namen 
nden. An dessen ende steht ein feok. Des feoh bedienen sich die menschen 
hier auf erden: aber keinem von ihnen, den weltbewohnern, ist es beschieden, sein 
©wig zu geniessen. Vergehen wird der wonnigliche besitz, das gut im erbsitze, 
Und zerfallen wird des leibes verginglicher schmuck, wie eine woge zergleitet. 
@nn suchen C und Y nach kraft nachts in bedrangung: aber iiber ihnen steht 
€Cttes verhingniss. Nun kannst du sehen, wer in diesen worten den menschen 
7X. erkennen war.’ 
Trautmann’s translation (Ayzewzlf, p. 54) is as follows: 


Hier kann der denkende und weise mann, 
der lust an dichtungen hat, finden, 
wer diesen sang gefiigt hat. Ein FEOH (der laut f) stent da am ends, 
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Des FEOH (besitzes) geniessen die menschen auf der erde; doch keiner der weltbewohner 
kann es immerfort : der REICHTUM muss vergehn, 

das GuT im erbsitze ; zerfallen muss spiter 

des leibes fliichtiger schmuck, gerade wie die WoGE zergeht. 

Wenn SORGE und LEIDENSCHAFT die kraft [der menschen] verzehren 

in der bedrangniss der nacht, legt ihnen die not 

den dienst des herren auf. Jetz kannst du wissen, 

wer in diesen worten den menschen zu erkennen war. 


Skeat (Znglish Miscellany, pp. 418-419) translates the whole passage as follows: 


Here may one who is skilled in penetration discover, 
one who takes delight in poetic strains, 
who it was that composed this Fit. eo [wealth] stands at the end thereof,1 
which men enjoy while upon earth ; but they cannot always be together 
while dwelling in this world. Wynn [joy] must fade, 
Ur [ours] though it be in our home. So must finally decay 
the transitory trappings of the body, even as Lago [water] glides away. 
Then shall Cés [bold warrior] and Y/e/ [the wretched one] seek for help 
in the anxious watches of the night. 3d [constraint] lies upon him, 
the service due to the King. Now mayst thou discover I 
who in these words has been revealed to men. | 
Let him who loves the study of this poem 
be mindful of one thing, namely, to give me help 
and desire my comfort. I must needs, far hence, 
all alone seek elsewhere a new habitation, 
and undertake a journey, I myself know not whither, 
out of this world. _ My new chambers are unknown, 
my new dwelling-place and home. So will it be for every man, 
unless he cleave fast to the divine Spirit. 
But let us the more earnestly cry unto God, 
let us send up our petitions to the bright heaven, 
that we may enjoy the habitation, 
the true home on high, where are the greatest of joys, 
where the King of angels grants to the pure 
an everlasting reward. Now his praise shall endure forever, 
great and all-glorious, and his power with it, 
eternal and freshly young, throughout all creation. 


Gollancz (Cynewulf’s Christ, p. 183) translates : 


A man of cunning thought may here discover, 
if he taketh pleasure in song, 
F* who wrought this lay. Wealth cometh last, 
the friend of man on earth, while he dwelleth in the world, 
but they cannot keep together always. 
U: W: Our earthly joy shall fade, and the frail gauds of the flesh 
L: Shall afterwards decay, even as water glideth away. 
C: Y° Bold warrior and afflicted wretch shall then crave help, 
N° in the anxious watches of the night ; but Destiny o’errules, 
the King exacts their service. Now thou canst know. 
who was revealed to men in these words. 


1 Te. at the end of the name, viz. Cynwulf, which ends with Feoh or F. (Gkeat’s note.) 
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The three well-known passages, besides the present one, in which Cynewulf 
gives his name in runic letters, are /u/.695-710; Z/. 1257-1271; and Chr. 796-806. 
It has never been questioned that these are genuine signatures of the poet, although 
the methods of interpreting the runes differ widely. They have been explained as 
standing (1) merely for the letters of the alphabet forming the name Cyn(e)wulf ; 
(2) for the names of the runes, e.g. 7 (or F), feoh (money) ; )\ (or L), lagu (water, 
sea), etc. But since in certain passages the names of the runes, e.g. [} (or U), tir 
(bull), were meaningless, the runes have been taken to stand (3) for words similar in 
sound to their names; e.g. [] (U) = tir (of old), tire (our), tir (possession, wealth) ; 
and finally, (4) for other words beginning with the letters of the alphabet to which 
the runes respectively correspond; e.g. [] (U) = ufan (from above), unne (pos- 
session). For a summary of the discussion of the Cynewulf runes, cf. Trautmann, 
Kynewulf, pp. 43-70; a briefer summary is given by Cook, Crist, pp. 151-165. 
For a general discussion of the runes and runic inscriptions, cf. Wimmer, Déze 
Runenschrift; Sievers, in Paul’s Grundriss I, 238 ff; Stephens, Handbook of the 
Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England; and for further 
bibliography see Kahle, AMislandisches Elementarbuch, pp. 2-3. 

The order of succession of the runes in the other passages is consecutive: /w/., 
CYNEWULF; Chr, CYNWULF; £4,CYNEWULF. The order in 
the 4Z. is as follows: F WU L[C] [Y] [N]. The runes will be considered in 
their context as they occur. It should be observed that the reader is not left 
without help in determining the proper order of the letters in 4g. They are 
given in three groups, first F, second W U L, and third C Y N. F, we’are told, 
stands at the end (of the name). L. 99> may have a twofold meaning, dependent 
on the double meaning of mdton: (1) they, wealth (feoh) and mankind (eorlas), 
may not always remain together; (2) they, the letter F and those which follow it, 
W and U, need not or must not stand together, that is, you must separate the F 
from the W andthe U. Then ‘after’ the U comes the L, completing the second 
group. The poet then turns to his third group (cf. Donne, 103). The order is 
normal, first C and Y, then ‘on’ them lies or follows (cf. the common use of ézcgan 
in the sense of ‘flow’) the third letter, N. The first and alliterating syllable of 
105 then unites these three letters in the syllable cyn-. Given the groups 
CYN, WU L, and F, no Anglo-Saxon would have felt any uncertainty as to how 
they were to be joined. 

96. forepances. The MS. form forpanc does not occur elsewhere ; for fore= 
pane, cf. £7. 356; Jul. 227; Beow. 1060. 

98>. ¥. All commentators are agreed as to the value and the name of this 
rune. It is equivalent to F and its name is feoh, ‘money,’ ‘wealth.’ In the pres- 
ent passage it has the value both of a letter and of the word which is its name: 
‘F (or the letter feoh) stands at the end (of the name); earls enjoy it (i.e. feoh, 
wealth or property) on earth.’ 

Napier ends ]. 98 with ende. His next line extends from standep to briicad, 
followed by ne. . . etsomne, which is made a full line by the insertion of eardian 
between &wa and wtsomne. By this line-division Napier gains one line in the 
numbering over Sievers and Trautmann, whose line-division is followed in the 
text, 
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99. The line as it stands makes a good hypermetric verse, and Napier’s inser- 
tion of cardian is unnecessary. LI. 98 and 102 are also hypermetric verses; cf. 
Sievers, Angha XIII, 1. 

g9°-100*. ne mGdton. The meaning of the verb is to be completed by wesan, 
understood. Sievers (Anglia XIII, 2) would infer briican as completing the 
meaning of m6ton, although he points out the possibility of the alternative 
construction, mGton sc. wesan. Z€tsomne he understands in the sense of 
‘all,’ as in Sat. 41: bet wé sceolun zxtsomne sis] prowian; Beow. 2847: tyne 
‘gtsomne; and cf. 42”. 994. Ne... hie... ctsomne he accordingly translates 
‘none,’ ‘not a one.’ No other example of #¢... @etsomne occurs. Traut- 
mann (Aynewulf, p. 54) follows Sievers. Skeat and Gollancz (see translations 
above) understand wesan as completing the meaning of méton. This seems the 
natural and unforced meaning of the passage. The subject of m@6ton is hie, i.e. 
feoh and eorlas; woruldwunigende is an appositive to hie, ‘wealth and man- 
kind, these dwellers in the world, may not always he or remain together.’ The 
succeeding lines maintain the parallel: wealth shall pass away, then afterwards 
the transitory graces of the body, i.e. mankind, eorlas, shall perish. 

roo’, P. All editors agree in supplying the rune P = W, in order to obtain 
an alliterating letter in the second half-line. Sievers (Axzg/ia XIII, 3-4), Cosijn 
(Verslag. II, vil, p. §9) and Gollancz (Cynewulf’s Christ, p. 178) understand 
the rune as meaning wyn, ‘joy’ (Sievers, ‘wonniglicher besitz’). Trautmann 
(Kynewulf, p. 52) interprets it as wela, ‘riches.’ Wyn, ‘joy,’ gives an appropriate 
meaning. ° . 

101. [). The commentators differ widely in their interpretation’ of this rune, 
but the most reasonable explanation of it is that it stands for the letter U and 
for the poss. pronoun tr, referring back to wyn. The proper name of the rune 
in the runic alphabet is #v = the wrus, a species of wild ox; cf. the description 
in the Runic Poem 4-6 (Bidl. I, 331): 

N (tur) byp anméd and oferhymed, 

fela-frécne déor, feohtep mid hornum 

mre morstapa: pet is modig wuht. 
The meaning ‘zzzs,’ however, is appropriate to none of the Cynewulf passages. 
The following substitutions have been proposed for the passage in the 4p. Cosijn 
(Versiag. III, vil, p. 59) substitutes tir = ‘our,’ the possessive pronoun, noting 
(p. 57) that tir, instead of tire, is a form of the possessive pronoun in the Ves- 
pasian Psalter. Gollancz (Cynewulf’s Christ, pp. 181-182) follows Cosijn, adding 
the evidence ‘that ix a runic alphabet (Domitian, A, 9) the rune ts actually glossed 
“ zoster.’ The alphabet is printed in Hickes, Thesaurus I, 136. Sievers (Anglia, 
XIII, 7) understands tir as a synonym of feoh, strengthening his position by the 
citation of Chr. 806 ff.: fir wes longe laguflddum bilocen, lifwynna dl, feoh on 
foldan ; and £/. 1266 ff.: tr was géara, geogudhades glem: ni synt géardagas... 
ford gewitene, lifwynne geliden. His translation is ‘das gut.’ In both the above 
passages, however, the word is represented by the rune; no example of 27, ‘ wealth,’ 
as an Anglo-Saxon word, is known. Trautmann (Kynewulf, p. 52) rejects the 
reading of Cosijn and Gollancz on the ground that the runes never stand for other 
parts of speech than nouns. He suggests unne, ‘ permission,’ ‘ what is granted,’ 
‘grant,’ extending (without sufficient authority) the meaning of the word tg 
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‘possessions,’ ‘property,’ ‘die habe’; Sievers’s reading he rejects on the ground 
that the existence of #7 = ‘wealth’ as an Anglo-Saxon word cannot be proved. 
To Trautmann’s substitution unne as an appositive to wyn and feoh we may make 
the same objection that he makes to Sievers’s tir, — the word does not occur; to 
his statement that the runes never stand for any words except nouns the gloss 
cited by Gollancz is a sufficient answer. The interpretation of Cosijn and Gollancz 
is altogether the most reasonable. — 101>. tohréosan. Sievers (Azglia XIII, 7) 
notes that the rime with gedréosan confirms the restoration tohréosan, rather 
than Napier’s ‘dkréosap, observing also that the infinitive here gives a smoother 
sentence-structure. 

102>, f’. The equivalent of this rune is L. All commentators agree in the sub- 
Stitution of lagu = ‘water, wave, sea,’ as its name. The half-line occurs again, 
also with the rune, in £/. 1268>. 

103. The first half-line is almost illegible in the MS. Napier (p. 71) says: ‘Das 
s-wa selbst ist sehr undeutlich und ich bin keineswegs sicher, richtig gelesen zu 
Khaben. Darauf folgt ein punct und hinter diesem glaube ich das runenzeichen 
I erkennen zu kénnen. Dahinter sind undeutliche spuren eines zweiten runen- 
zeichens sichtbar, die darauf schliessen lassen, dass Fa hier gestanden habe: es sind 
Clies ein 7} mm. langer senkrechter strich, ein 3 mm. langer querstrich, der mit 
<liem oberen ende des ersten einen winkel von ca. 57° bildet, und ausserdem vier 
Re leine puncte. Zwischen den beiden runenzeichen ist raum fiir einen buchstaben 
q€etwa 3), es braucht aber keiner da gestanden zu haben.’ Sievers (p. 9) doubts the 
reading swi; if it is to be accepted he thinks the abbreviation for ond must have 
stood before it. Better than swa, however, as he points out, is the reading pon 

== ponne, as in Chr. 797 and /ul. 705- Gollancz, p. 176, and Trautmann, p. 50, 
£ollow Sievers’s second reading. 

All agree in the insertion of the two runes in the first half-line; the alliteration 
<lemands the rune h = C; the equivalent letter of the second rune is Y. As to 
the interpretation of the two runes there is wide divergence of opinion. It is 
€vident that 1. 103? must have contained the subject of the verb néosad, and it 
iis probable that the runes in this half-line stand for nouns which could fulfill that 
function. These nouns would naturally be parallel to eorlas, 99, and woruld- 
~wvunigende, 100. The most plausible interpretation is that the runes stand for 
«éne, ‘ bold,’ and yfel, ‘ wretched,’ adjectives used as nouns. 

Napier does not attempt the restoration of this and the following line. Sievers 

Cp. 10) says: ‘Mit C und Y weiss sich nichts anzufangen: sie werden bloss die 
geltung von buchstabennamen haben, welche hier die zu fordernden subjecte 
(“sie ” = “die menschen ”) andeuten.’ According to Gollancz (p. 178), ‘the words 
represented by the C-Rune and the Y-Rune, which are co-ordinated, must evidently 
be the same part of speech; if C = céne, “the bold warrior,” in the same sense as 
ian the other passages [ie. the other runic signatures of Cynewulf], one would 
expect Y to stand for an adjective or substantive, in any case of masculine gender ; 
but in passage A [Chr. 796-806] the Y-Rune is co-ordinated with the N-Rune; 
Concerning the meaning of this latter rune there is no doubt; it represents the 
abstract noun nyd, “necessity”; therefore the Y-Rune in this latter passage must, 
I think, stand for some similar abstract noun. Judging by A (ve. Christ\ ane 
C [C = the present passage], the Y-Rune represents a y-word that can Discharges 
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the two-fold functions of a masculine adjective (or noun) and of an abstract 
noun. The only Anglo-Saxon word that satisfies these requirements is yfel = 
(1) “wretched”; (2) “affliction”; and there is, I venture to think, strong reason 
for favoring this interpretation of the Y-Rune in the three passages. In passage 
A, yfel and nyd = “affliction and distress”; in passage B [Z/. 1257-1271], yfe/ 
guornode nydgefera = “afflicted, moumed the companion of sorrow”; in pas- 
sage C, céne and yfel = “the bold warrior and the afflicted wretch.”’ Trautmann 
(p. 53) differs from both Sievers and Gollancz: ‘Da ihnen [i.e. the two runes] 
das selbe praedicat gemein ist, werden sie doch wohl ahnlichen sinn haben; und 
da von ihnen ausgesagt wird creeftes néotad nihtes nearwe, “sie verzehren die 
kraft in der bangigkeit der nacht,” so miissen sie doch wohl so etwas wie “ angst, 
sorge, gram, leidenschaft, not,” bedeuten. Da ergeben sich denn sofort cearu, 
“sorge, kummer,” und yst, “ leidenschaft,” als die mit C und Y gemeinten worte.’ 
To this it may be answered that the words represented by the runes need not be 
synonyms, but may be, as Gollancz suggests, antithetic; and second, that Traut- 
mann’s interpretation depends upon an impossible meaning for néotad, see 103°, 
note. Unless one prefers, with Sievers, to regard the runes as standing for letters 
only, and not words, the explanation of Gollancz is to be accepted. The chief 
difficulty in the way is the meaning assigned to yfel. The meaning ‘bold (war- 
rior)’ for céne is a probable one and finds numerous parallels; see Glossary. 
But yfel, usually ‘wicked,’ but also ‘miserable,’ is not used, like céne, as an 
adjective noun; neither is the antithesis between ‘bold’ and ‘wretched’ quite 
a perfect one. Nevertheless it must be remembered that this runic passage is 
somewhat of the nature of a riddle, that the language of riddles is not always 
unconstrained and natural, and that the number of y-words which the poet had to 
choose from was a very limited one. — néosad. The MS. reads plainly neotad. 
Trautmann (p. 53) retains the MS. reading, extending the meaning of séofan = 
‘use,’ ‘enjoy,’ to the meaning ‘consume,’ ‘devour,’ ‘verzehren.’ For this, how- 
ever, there is no authority. Sievers (pp. 8-9), Gollancz (p. 176), and Skeat (see 
translation above) change to néosaJ, ‘inquire for,’ ‘search out,’ ‘seek.’ Sievers 
cites the parallel in 4. 484; his translation of the passage is as follows: ‘Wenn 
so alles dahingeht, dann suchen C und Y nach craft (einen rettenden ausweg, 
oder schiitzende starke?) in angstvoller bedraingniss: (aber vergebens), denn iiber 
ihnen steht ihres herren ehernes verhangniss.’ 

104. nihtes nearowe. Plainly an adverbial phrase limiting the idea contained 
in néosad. The phrase occurs twice elsewhere in similar construction: Z/. 1238— 
1239: gehanc reodode nihtes nearwe, in the personal epilogue of that poem; 
and Gu. 1181-1183: géomor sefa gehpa gemanode... nihtes nearwe.— All agree 
in the insertion of the rune + =N, which is demanded by the alliteration. Its 
equivalent word is nied, nyd, ‘fate,’ ‘necessity,’ an appositive to péoddm, 105. 
This is the interpretation of Sievers (p. 7), Gollancz, and Skeat. Trautmann (p. 54) 
understands nyd in the sense of ‘distress’ and péod6m in the sense of ‘service,’ 
the former being nominative case and the latter accusative; instead of liged he 
also reads leged. He translates ‘auf sie [die menschen] legt die not den dienst des 
herren, d.i. die not fiihrt die menschen zu gott.’ The other reading, however, pre- 
serves the sequence of thought much better. All agree in the restoration cyninges. 
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Napier (p. 72) suggests the possibility that two runes are to be supplied in 1. 104", 
= Nand M =€. There appears, however, to be hardly sufficient space in the 
obliterated part of the MS. for this second rune, M. In the runic signature to 
the Chr, also, Cynewulf spells his name without the ¢. Sievers (p. 11) points out 
that the fuller form Cyne- is relatively the earlier of the two, and that syncopation 
of ¢ takes place in proper names before J/, 7, w, and 4, although examples of the 
full form Cyne- are found throughout the whole Anglo-Saxon period. ‘ Auf alle 
Falle ist die Namensform Cynwulf als gut Ags. fiir das 8. Jahrhundert bezeugt, 
und man braucht also auch von dieser Seite her an dem Schwanken Cynewulf’s 
in der Wiedergabe seines Namens keinen Anstoss zu nehmen. Leider lasst sich 
weder die Entstehungszeit noch das Verbreitungsgebiet der Form Cyz- genauer 
bestimmen. Belegt ist sie fiir Northumbrien, Mercia, und Kent; dem rein- 
Sdchsischen scheint sie dagegen bis auf das stereotype Cyzric fremd zu sein.’ 
106°, oncYoig. ‘Revealed, made known.’ A word uacydig occurs E/. 960, 
im the sense ‘ignorant, unknowing’ (although Cosijn Vers/ag., p. 59, would 
ive it the opposite meaning), and in Gz. 1199, where it means ‘ lacking, want- 
ing,’ in the phrase ¢/nes uncydig. In El. 724 the form oncydig occurs in the 
Same phrase as Gu. 1199. OncYdig in the sense ‘revealed, manifest,’ does 
not occur elsewhere; but cf. Vesp. Psalter XXIV, 7, unondcydignis, translating 
i2vzocrantia. Napier translates ‘jetzt kannst du wissen, wer durch diese (die vor- 
hergehenden) worte den menschen bekannt gemacht werden sollte.’ So also 
Sievers, Skeat, and Gollancz. . 

107-122. Cf. ll. 88-95, and, for the similarity of these endings to the concluding 
Pr ragraphs of sermons, see 47. 1686, note. 

107>, For the restoration, cf. 88°. 

110. &n elles ford. The idea of loneliness at the last day is dwelt on also in 
the Vision of the Cross, 122-146. Elles ford, parallel to eles hwér, hwergen, 
le tesider, does not occur elsewhere. 

111. sid asettan. See An. 1704, and Spr. I, 41, for other examples of this 
PR rase. 

115. utu. For the contracted form, see Gram., § 360, 2. Napier restores Ah 
be fore utu. 

116. on pa beorhtan gesceaft. ‘Into heaven.’ So Z/. 1088; cf., with the 
S=amme meaning, Z/. 1031: burh ba halgan gesceaft; /#/. 728: burh pa sciran 
Sesceaft. Cf. also |. 122°. 

118, hihta mst. Cf. Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 139, 1. 25: and Sonne mot 
habban heofonan rice, bet is hihta m&st; £/. 196-197: wes him frofra mzxst 

Omd hyht[a] nihst (perhaps to be read A¥hst); Gu. 34: hyhta hyhst; //y. VI, 
2 52 (Bibl. 11, 269) : heofonan rice, pet is hihta m&st. 

I21. seomap. The word as a verb, ‘await,’ ‘endure,’ parallel to stande9, 
1. 120, gives a satisfactory meaning here; cf. 4x. 183; /u/. 709: seomas sorg- 
Cearig; El. 694: siomode in sorgum. Sievers (p. 23) changes to somad, ‘together.’ 
“together with,’ remarking, ‘die form somod statt des sonst iiblichen seme, 
52772 od, ist northumbrisch: somed, Rushw. Alare XV, 41. Das verbum scomad 

S1bt kxeinen befriedigenden sinn.’ Skeat in his translation follows Sievers. 
XE =z 2’, Cf. Ph. 607-608: pbz#r sé longa geféa, Ece and edgeong, Bite ne SKEdrwas. 
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The vowel <@ is treated as equivalent in rank to a; initial 6 follows 7; the order otherwise is 
alphabetic. Arabic numerals indicate the classes of the ablaut verbs according to Sievers’ classifica- 
tion; Wr, etc., the classes of the weak verbs; R the reduplicating, PP the preteritive-present verbs. 
When the designations of mood and tense are omitted, ind. pres. is to be supplied ; when of mood 
only, supply ind. if no other has immediately preceded, otherwise the latter. When a reference or 
group of references is given without grammatical indication, the description of the preceding form 
is to be understood. Optatives are so classified only when the forms are distinctive for that mood. 
The citations are intended to be complete, except for the commonest forms of the pronouns and for 
the conjunctions and adverbs ond, ne, n@, and Ga. References are to Andreas unless AP. is prefixed. 


A 


&, adv. 1. ever, always: 64, 541, 959, 
1193, 1267, 1379, 1384, AP. 120.— 
2. ever, atany time: 203, 569. — 3. ne 
oo. Ay by mo means, not: 1467. 

®, f., daw: ns. 1644; as. 1403, I5II, 
AP. 10; 4 I194. 

&béodan, 2, announce, declare, com- 
mand: pret. 3 sg. abead 96; pp., 
aboden 231. 

aberan, 4, endure: imp. 2 sg. aber 956. 

ablendan, W1, d/ind: pp. ablended 78. 

Abraham, pr. n., Adraham: as. Ha- 
brahim 793; ds. Abrahame 753, 
Habrahame 756, 779. 

#brecan, 5, break, crush: inf. 150; pp. 
abrocen 1240. 

abregdan, 3, remove, carry away: pret. 
3 pl. abrugdon 86s. 

abréotan, 2, destroy: pret. 3 pl. abréo- 
ton SI. 

a@c, conj., dut: 38, 634, 637, 736, 1476, 
AP. 19, 34, ah 23, 232, 281, 569, 
1083, 1209, 1670, 1703, AP. 115, ach 
1592. 

&cennan, W1, dear, bring forth: pp. 
acenned 566, 6865. 
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ach, see ac. 

Achaia, pr. n., Achaia: ds. Achaia 169, 
927, Achagia Ap. 16; as. Achaie 1700. 

aclxccreeft, m., magic power: dp. ac- 
lzeccreftum 1362. 

aclian, see geaclian. 

acol, adj., terrified: nsm. 1266; npm. 
acle 1339. 

acolmodd, adj., terrified: nsm. 1595; 
npm. acolmode 377. 

acsigan, W2, demand: inf. 1134. See 
geascian. 

dre, adv., immediately, forthwith: 
110, 189, 803, 936; édre 401, 643,950. 

adréogan, 2. 1. practice, show forth : 
pret. 3 sg. adrég 164.— 2. endure, 
suffer: pret. 1 sg. adréah 969; pret. 
3 sg. 1486, adréag 1482; inf. 369; 
ger. adréoganne 73. 

adréopan, 2, flow, drip: pp. adropen 
1425. 

aferan, W1, afright, terrify; pp. npm. 
afzerde 1340. 

afédan, W1. 1. feed: pret. 3 sg. afédde 
589.— 2. rear, bring up: pp. aféded 
684. 

fen, n., evening: ns. 1245. 
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aferian, W1, lead out: 
aferede 1177. 

sefest, fn., hate, dissension: Ap. zefestum 
AP. 73, zfstum 610. 

sefre, adv., ever, at any time: 360, 493, 
499» 553, 1012, 1057. 

afréfran, W1, comfort, console: pp. 
afréfred 638. 


pret. 3 sg. 


vefter, prep. w. dat. 1. after: 37, 78,° 


88, 133, 156, 229, 468, 593, 600, 620, 
761, 1026, 1219, 1483, 1527, 1568, 
1585, 1621, 1712, AP. 22, 82.— 
2. through, throughout, over: 335, 
581, 1232, 1237, 1420. — 3. according 
to: 1447, 1695. ° 

sefter, adv. 1. afterward, then: 124, 
182, 738, 904, 1228, AP. I01.— 
2. after, from behind: 1712. 

afyrhtan, W1, frighten: pp. afyrhted 
1529. 

agan, PP., own, possess: 3 sg. ah 518. 

agan, anv., fass: pp. agan 147. 

agen, adj., ow: asm. agenne 339. 


agend, m., Lord: ns.210; as. 760,1715. _ 


See dOmagende. 

agéotan, 2. 1. shed, pour out: pret. 
3 sg. agét 1449.—2. Jbesprinkle: 
pret. 3 sg. aget 1441. 

agétan, W1, injure, destroy: pret. 3 pl. 
agétton 32; inf. 1143. 

#gflota, m., sip: is. egflotan 258. 

wghwa, pron., every one: dsm. #g- 
hwam 320. 

#ghweder, pron., each: nsm. IO1s, 
zgSer 1051. 

zghwyle, pron., every one: gsm. xg- 
hwylces 508; dsm. xghwylcum 350; 
asm. zghwylcne 26. 

agifan, 5. 1. give, entrust: pret. 3 sg. 
agef 189, 285, 572, 617, 628, 643, 1184, 
1345, 1375; pret. 3 pl. agéfan 4o1, 
pp. agifen 296; inf.1416.—2. depart 
from: pret. 3 sg. ageaf 1578. 

#gl®ca,m. 1. warrior, foe: nS8.1312; 
np. z#glecan 113%. — 2. magician: 


ds. zglz#can 1359. See acl&ecreeft. 


ahwettan, W1. 
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#gléaw, adj., learned in the law: comp. 
nsm. zglewra 1483; apm. zgleawe 
AP. 24. 

agrafan, 6, engrave, carve: pp. apn. 
agrefene 712. 

egder, sce Bghweder* 

ah, see ac. 

ahebban, 6, raise: pret. 3 sg. ahof 344, 
416, 521, 561, 674, 1322, 1497. 

ahléapan, R, ‘ap, run: pret. 3 sg. 
ahléop 736; pret. 3 pl. ahléopon 
1202. 

ahliebhan, 6, /augh, rejoice: pret. 3 sg. 

ahon, R, crucify: pp. dhangen Ap, 41. 

eeht, f., council: as. 410, 608. 

ht, f., possession, power of possession : 
ns. 1718. 

zhtgeweald, n., power, possesston: as. 
ITIO. 

zhtwela, m., riches: ap. ehtwelan AP. 
84. 

ahweorfan, 3, ¢#772 : inf. 957. 

1. excite: inf. 303. — 
2. satisfy, supply ? 1 sg. ahwette 339. 

alztan, R, give up: pret. 3 pl. aléton 
1629. 

Albanum, pr. n., Albania: ds. Albano 
AP. 45. 

le, pron., every, each: dsm. Zlcum 
1534, AP. 113. 

aldor, m., leader, prince : ns. 708, 913 ; 
as. 55, 354, 806; vs. 70. 

aldor, sce ealdor. 

#led, m., five: ns. 1550. 

eelfzele, adj., baleful: nsn. 770. 

alicgan, 5, fa:/: pret. 3 sg. aleg 3. 

selmihtig, adj., almighty, the Lord: 
nsm. 249, 365, 445, 1376, 1504, 
zlmihti 260, zlmihtiga 1190; vsm. 
zelmihtig 76, 902, 1287. 

/Elmyrcan, pr. n., Lthiopians: gp 
‘Elmyrcna 432. 

selwihte, sce eallwihte. 

alysan, W1. 1. redeem, release: 1 sg. 
alyse 100, 3 sg. aljseS 112; opt. 


pres. 3 sg. al¥se 1373; opt. pres. 1 pl. 
alysan 1564; pp. alysed 1149; inf. 
944. — 2. tear off: pp. alysed 1472. 
amearcian, W2. 1. set boundaries to: 
pret. 3 sg. amearcode 750. — 2. de- 
lineate: pp. Amearcod 724. 
Gn,num. 1. one, certain one: nsm. 326, 
703, 1555, 1717, AP. 79; gsm. anes 
327, 483, 1040; gsf. anre 475; asm. 
anne 1495, 1647, znne 1104; asf. 
@ne 1091; gp. anra 933, 1283. — 
2. alone: nsm. an AP. 110; ana 68, 
636, 1007, AP. 93; gsm. anes 525; 
dsm. anum 81, 1320; asf. ane I5solI. 
' —3. unique, admirable: ism. ane 258. 
See &ne, anforlxtan. 
and, see ond. 
andgit, n., mcaning, purport: as. 509. 
Andréas, pr. n., Andrew: nom. Andréas 
169, 189, 270, 285, 299, 315, 352) 383, 
§72, 617, 628, 643, 818, 1020, 1058, 
1184, I199, 1375, AP. 16; voc. 203, 
859, 914, 950, 1208, 1316, 1362; acc. 
110, 379, 1175; gen. 1692; dat. An- 
dréa 1135, 1569. 
andswaru, ‘andswarian, andswer- 
fan, see ondswaru etc. 
andweard, adj., present: asm. and- 
weardne 1224; apm. andweard 783. 
ane, adv., once: 492. 
anforlZtan, R, forsake, abandon: pret. 
2.sg. dn ne forlz#te 1454; inf. 1287, 
1642, 1669. 
anhaga, m., recluse: ds. anhagan 1351. 
nig, adj. pron., amy: nsm. 15, 377; 
nsn. 1439; gsm. zniges 199, AP. 19; 
dsm. #ngum 178; asm. #nigne 493, 
517, 1081; asf. znige 1521; dpm. 
znigum 888. 
@ninga, adv., suddenly, straightway: 
220, 1141, 1370, aninga 1392. 
anlicnes, f., <mage, statue: ns. 717, on- 
licnes 731; ap. anlicnesse 713. 
anmdod, see onmod. 
&nmd6d, adj., «zanimous : np. anmdde 


1565, 1601. 
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anrzd, adj., resolute: nsm. 232, 983. 

apostolhad, m., afostleship: ns. AP. 
14; aS. 1651. [Lat. apostolus.] 

ar, m., messenger, aitendant; ns. 1647; 
as. 1604, 1679; np. dras 298; ap. 400, 
829 ?. , 

ar, f., favor, mercy: ns. 979; ds. are 
76; as. dre 1129. 

@r, adv., before: 188, 695, 949, 1070, 
1266, 1274, 1341, 1449, 1476, 1615, 
1624, 1628; sup. #rest, first, at first: 
12, 132, 756, 1020, 1100. See &r pan. 

#r, conj., before: 1050, 1354, 1439. 

areefnan, W1, exdure: inf. 816. 

arran, W1, set up, establish: pret. 2 
sg. arzerdest 1318; pp. arzred 967, 
1645. 

zrdeeg, m., carly part of the day: ds. 
erdzge 220, 235, 1388, 1525. 

areccan, W1, recount: inf. 546. 

ren, adj., of brass: asm. Srenne 1062. 

wrende, n., errand, message: NS. 230, 
1620; gs. zrendes 215; ap. #rendu 
776. 

rest, f., resurrection: as. 780. 

srest, see zr. 

argeblond, n., sea: as. 383. 

gergeweore, n., anczent work: np. 1235. 

arisan, 1. 1. avisé, pret. 3 Sg. aras . 
450, 695, IOII, 1236, 1303, 1469; 
imp. 2 sg. aris 936.— 2. rise (from 
the dead): pret. 3 sg. aras 1634, AP. 
56; inf. 1623. [Cf. rest. ] 

arléas, adj., zmfious: npm. arléasan 
559: 

zr pan, conj., defore: 1031. 

arwela, m., sea: as. drwelan 853. 

aryd, f., wave: gp. arySa 532. 

gsc, Mm., spear: ip. escum 1097. 

eescberend, m., sfear-bearer, warrior : 
np. 47, 1076, 1537. 

ascian, see geascian. 

asettan, W1. 1. place, transfer: pp. 
Aseted 208.— 2. with sid, fo make a 

« journey: pret. 3 sg. dsette 1704; inf. 

» Tit 
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aspédan, W1, w. dat., survive, escape 
from: pp. npm. aspédde 1631. 

Asséas, pr. n., -dsiatics: dp. Asséum 
AP. 38. 

astandan, 6. 1. arise: pret. 3. sg. 
astdd 443.—2. rise from the dead: 
pret. 3 pl. astodon 1625; inf. 792. 

astigan, 1, vise up: pret. 3 sg. astag 
708, astah 1125. 

Astrias, pr. n., Astrages: ns. AP. 45. 

asundrian, W2, separate: pp. asun- 
drad 1243. 

aswebban, W1, £://: opt. 3 pl. asweb- 
ban 72; inf. AP. 69. 

vet, prep. w. dat. 1. at, in (time, place 
and circumstance): 221, 403, 412, 414, 
553: 797, 1325, 1330, 1353, 1356, 
1436, 1658, 1709, 1710, AP. 59. — 2. of, 
from (with verbs of receiving): 908, 
1130. . 

#t, m., food: ds. Rte 132; as. St 1073. 

ta, see sylfa#ta. 

eetfestan, W1, 7zfiict: inf. 1347. 

ztgedere, adv., together : 992. 

atol, adj., dire, hateful: nsm. 
atola 1296; asm. atulne 53. 

ator, n., vison: ns. attor 770; gs. atres 
53; is. attre 1331. 

zetsomne, adv., together: 994, 
AP. 99. 

etdringan, 3, expel, destroy: pres. opt. 
3 pl. etbringan 1371. 

zetywan, W1, appear: pret. 3. sg. 
atywde 1168, 1296, 1662; inf. 729. 

edelcyning, m., soble king, Christ: 
gs. apelcyninges 1679. 

w0ele, adj., s0ble, glorious: nsm. 360, 
1722; nsn. 1242, 1644; gsm. zSeles 
756; dsm. zSelum 230, 360; asf. 
eSelan 642, 1476; asm. edelne 871, 
1020; npm. zxdele AP. 79. 

welic, adj., zodble, glorious: nsn. 888. 

xdeling, m., hero, prince, Lord: 13.853, 
QII, 990, 1575; gs. eSelinges 44, 649; 
ds. xSelinge 568; as. zSeling 680, 
793, 1272, 1459; np. zSelingas 805, 
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857, AP. 3, 85; gp. xSelinga = 
623, 655, 1174, 1223, 1713. 

weBelu, npl. 1. family, race: n. ©: 
zSelo 734; d. eSelum 689; a. ede 
AP. 24.—2. excellences, virtues: 3 
zSelum 636, 882. 

awa, adv., forever: AP. gg. Cf. a@ 

awegan, W1, annul: pp.aweged 142 

aweallan, R, flow: pret. 3 sg. awe< 
1523. 

awecean, W1, awake, bring to Tz) 
pret. 3 sg. awehte 584, Ap. 55. 

awecgan, W1, move: inf. 503. 

awellan, W1, well up, be stirred: 
awelled ro1g. 

aiwergan,W1, curse: pp. awerged t= 

awritan, 1. 1. write: pp. dwriten 2 
149.— 2. carve: pp. awriten 726. 
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bz#l, n., fre: gs. bles 1186. 

bald, see cirebald, beald. 

beldan, W1, eucourage, incite: 2 
beldest 1186. 

baldor, m., prince : vs. 547. 

bam, sce bégen. 

ban, n., done: ns. 1422, 1473. 

bana, m., murderer : gs. banan 617; 
1702; aS. 1293; gp. bonena 17. 

bancofa, m., Jody: as. bancofan 127—= 

bangebrec, n., breaking of a bone: 
1442. 

banhring, m., vertebra: ap. banhrin_ 
150. 

banhis, n., dody: ns. 1240, 1405. 

bannan, R, summon: inf. 1094. 

Bartholamé€us, pr. n., Bartholome= 
ns. AP. 44. 

basnian, W2. 1. await: pret. 3 
basnode 1065.—2. remain, abr - 
pret. 3 sg. 447. 

bat, m., doat: ns. 496; gs. bates g- 
See mere-, sz#-, wudubat. 

bed, n., dath: as. 293, 1640. 

pedweg, m., sea. as. 22, Ha, 
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we! prep. w. dat. 1. deside, by: 360, 
465, 831, 1061, 1063, 1492.—2. ac- 
cording to: 1366, 1611.— 3. comcern- 
ing: AP. 23. 

béacen, n., sign, token: ns. 1201; as. 
729; gp. béacna 242. 

beadu, f., dattle: ds. beaduwe 982, 
beadowe 1186. © 

beaducreeft, m., skill in battle: as. 
219. 

beaducreeftig, adj., skilful or strong 
in battle: nsm. AP. 44. 

beaducwealm, m., death in battle: as. 
1702. 

beaduliac, n., battle: ds. beadulace 1118. 

beadurodf, adj., dold in battle: asm. 
beadurdfne 145; dsm. beadurdfum 
96; npm. beadurdfe Ap. 78; apm. 
beadurGfe 848. 

beaduwang, m., datile-field: ds. beadu- 
wange 413. 

béag, m., ving: gp. béaga 271, 303, 476. 

_ béagsel, n., fall in which rings are 
* distributed: ap. béagselu 1657. 
beald, adj., do/d: nsm. 602. See cire=- 
bald. 
bealu, n., evil: ds. bealuwe 947. See 
déodbealo. 
bearn, n., child, son: ns. 576; ds. 
beame 560; as. bearn 747, 1028, 1613 ; 
np. 409; dp. bearnum 1328. See 
cyne-, frum-, god-, Orydbearn. 
bearu, m., grove: ap. bearwas 1448. 
béatan,R. 1. beat upon: 3 sg. béated 
496; pret. 3 pl. béoton 442.—2. 
clash: pret. 3 pl. béoton 239; ptc. 
nsn. béatende 1543. 

bebéodan, 2, command: 1 sg. bebéode 
729, 1328; pret. 3 sg. bebéad 322, 
773, 789, 845, 1045, 1652, 1696. 

bebod, n., command: as. 735. 

bebtigan, 2, reach, extend: 3 sg. be- 
biiged 333. 

becuman, 4, come, reach: pXet. 3 sg. 
becim 788, 1666, becwom 82%; 3 pl. 
becémon 666; inf. 929. 0 
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becwe@an, 5, say: 2 sg. becwist 193, 
304, 418; 3 sg. becwi® 210. 

=-bed, sce gebed. 

bedzlan, W1, w. dat., deprive of, be- 
reave: pp. bedzled 309. 

bedd, see hildbedd. 

bedrifan, 1, deat upon: pp. apm. bedri- 
fene 1494. 

beféolan, 3, consign, commit: pret. 3 
sg. befealg 1326. 

befon, R, confine, encompass: pret. 3 
sg. beféh3 327; pp. befangen 1057. 

beforan, prep. w. dat., zz the presence 
of: §71, 619. 

beforan, adv., openly : 606. 

bégan, see forbégan. 

begang, m. 1. extent, circuit: ns. 530; 
as. 195.— 2. study, practice: as. AP. 
89, 108. 

bégen, adj., doch: npm. bégen 1016, 
1027; dpm. bam ror4, Ap. 78. 

begitan, 5. 1. veach: pret. opt. 3 sg. 
begéte 378.— 2. secure, obtain: inf. 
480. 

behabban, W3, comprehend: inf. 817. 

behelan, 4, cover, bury: pp. beheled 791. 

behweorfan, 3, exchange for: pp. 
behworfen 1703. 

belecgan, W1, place upon, cover: 3 pl. 
belecgad 1211; pret. 3 sg. belegde 
1192; pret. 3 pl. belegdon 1560; inf. 
1295. 

beléosan,2, deprive of: pp. npm. be- 
lorene 1079. 

belidan, 1, only in pp., /z/e/ess: pp. apm. 
belidenan 1089. 

beliican, 2, confine: pp. belocen 164. 

bemidian, 1, conceal: pp. bemiden 856. 

bemurnan, W1, grieve, have regard 
for: pret. 3 pl. bemurndan 154. 

bén, f., prayer: ds. béne 476; as. orp. 
10287 1613, AP. 116. 

bana, m., supplant: np. bénan 348. 

bend, mfn., dozd: dp. bendum 184, 
1357, bennum 962, 1038. See leodu-, 
witebend. 
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benéah, anv., w. gen., fossess: pret. 3 
sg. benohte 1705; pret. 3 pl. benoh- 
ton I159. 

benéotan, 2, deprive of: inf. Ap. 46. 

benn, f., wound: np. benne 1405. See 
dolg-, sarbenn. 

benohte, benohton, sce benéah. 

béodan, 2. 1. announce, command: 
pret. 3 sg. béad 346; inf. 779.—2. 
make known: pp. boden 1201. See 
a-, be-, gebéodan. 

béodgast, m., guest at meal: gs. béod- 
gastes 1088. 

béon, see wesan. . 

beorg, m., 42/7: ns. 1587; np. beorgas 
840; ap. 1306. See s#beorg. 

beorgan, 3, save, protect: inf. 1538. 

beorht, adj. 1. shining, bright, radiant : 
nsf. 1247; dsf. beorhtan 1649; asm. 
beorhtne AP. 33; asf. beorhtan AP. 
116; vsm. beorht 903; npm. beorhte 
867; apn. beorht 1657; superl. nsm. 
beorhtost 103; nsf. 242.—2. clear, 
loud : isf. beorhtan 96. — 3. glorious, 
illustrious: nsm. 84, 145, 447, 656, 
937; dsf. beorhtre 647 ; asm. beorhtne 
335» 524- 

beorhte, adv., drighily: 789. 

beorn, m. 1. man, hero: ns. 239, 602, 
982, AP. 44; gs. beornes 1247, 1279; 
ds. beorne 1120; as. beorn AP. 88; 
vs. 937; np. beornas 399, 447, 660, 
1094, 1160, AP. 78; gp. beorna 219, 
305, 768, 1543; ap. beornas 848; dp. 
beornum 588.— 2. children, sons: 
np. beornas 690. 

béorpegu, f., deer-drinking: ns. 1533. 

beordor, sce hysebeordor. 

berzdan, W1, deprive of: pret. 3 sg. 
berzdde 1326; inf. 133. 

beran, 4. 1. dear, carry: pret. 3 sg. 
ber 265; pret. 3 pl. bron 122: ; inf. 
216.—2. make known: 3 pl. berad 
1295; inf. 1079. See a=, geberan. 

beréafian, W2, dereave: pp. beréafod 
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berend, sce ssc, reordberend. 
beréofan, 2, deprive of: pp. npm. bummer. 
fene 1084. 
besciifan, 2, ‘hrust: pret. 3 sg. besamm—éaf 
IIQI. 
bescyrian, W2, deprive of: pp. n. pm. 
bescyrede 1618. 
beséon, 5, Jook, observe: pret. 38g. be 
_ Seah 1446. 
besettan, W1, surround, encompce-S: 
1 sg. besette 1433; pp. beseted D4}: 
1255. 
besittan, 5, sét (in council), hold (co#4™ 
cil): 3 pl. besittab 410; pret. 3 pl 
beszton 608, 627. 
besnyddan, W1, deprive of: pret.3  *8 
besnydede 1 324. 
bestéman, W1, wef: pp. bestén—me! | 
1239, 1475; pp. wk. dsm. bestemoa™ 
487. ; 
beswican, 1, deceive : pret. 3 sg. bese” 
613; pp. npm. beswicene 745. 
beteldan, 3, cover, surround: pp. 
tolden 988. 
betera, adj. detter: asm. betemmmmran 
1088; asf. beteran 588. See ge=——4 
sélra. 
betwéonum, prep. w. dat., amor——"'s: 
1099, betwinum 1103, be...tw- © 
num 558. 
bedeccan, W1. 1. cover: pret. 3 SB: 
bepehte 1046.—2. embrace: pret —— 3 
sg. bebehte Io15. 
bedurfan, 3, w. gen., have need of: 
pret. 1 sg. bepearf AP. gI. 
bewZlan, W1, affict: pp. bewx 
1361. 
bewindan, 3. 1. encompass, surroum—n: 
pp. bewunden 19, 267, 535; 772—— 
2. implant, fix: pp. 58. 
bewrecan, 5, drive, impel: pp. nE=——™. 
bewrecene 269. 
bidan, 1, w. ren. 1. await: pret. 3 SB. 
had 261; pret. 3 pl. bidon 10——+7> 
inf. 'y5.— 2. remain: inf. 833. = 
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dan, 5, w. acc. and gen., ask, pray: 
sg. bidde 1415, AP. 88; pret. 3 sg. 
wed 1030, 1614; opt. pres. 3 sg. 
bidde AP. 90; opt. pres. 1 pl. biddan 
1566; inf. 84, 271, 353, 476. See 
gebiddan. 
) Dill, n., sword: gs. billes 51; ip. billum 
413. 
billhete, m., sword hostility, warfare; 
ds. billhete 78. 
bilwit, adj., Aid, gracious : asm. bil- 
. _ Wytne 997. 
" bindan, 3, Jind: 3 sg. binded 519; 
Pret. 3 sg. band 1255. See gebindan. 
biryhte, prep. w. dat., desde: 848. 
bisceop, m., dishop: as. bisceop 1649; 
Np. bisceopas 607. [Lat. episcopus.] 
bisencan, W1, cause to sink : pret. 3 sg. 
isencte 1591. 
bite, m., dite, wound: as. bite AP. 34. 
biter, adj., Sitter: nsf. 1533; asm. 
biteme 616; asf. bitran 1160. 
bi t-ere, adv., bitterly: 33. 
rE aec, adj., dlack : asf. blac 1262. 
DR ic, adj., shining: ism. blacan 1541. 
DE Ged, m. 1. glory: ns. 1719; as. 535; 
gp. bleda 103.— 2. prosperity, hap- 
Piness: gs. bl#des 17; as. bl#d 356; 
dp. bledum 769.— 3. flowers, fruit: 
dp. blzdum 1449. 
Wlwdgifa, m., dispenser of happiness, 
Lord: ns. 656; vs. 84. 
Dlandan, sce onblandan. 
bist, m., fame, torch: ns. 837; np. 
blstas 1552. 
blat, gend. not determinable, sound, 
ery? ns. 1279. 
blat, adj., pa/e: gsm. blates 1088. 
bléad, adj., timid, fearful: nsm. 231. 
bledsian, sce gebledsian. 
blendan, sce Aablendan. 
bletsung, f., dessing : as. bletsunge 223. 
blican, 1, shine, gleam: pret. 3 sg. blac 
243; inf. 789, 838. 
blind, adj., d/‘zd: npm. blinde 581. See 
hyge-, modblind, 
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blinnan, 3, w. gen. 1. desist from: 
pret. 3 sg. blon 1265.—2. forfeit: 
pret. 2 sg. blunne 1380. [be + lin- 
nan. | 

bliss, f., joy, dliss: ns. blis 1014; gs. 
blisse 1064; ds. 588; is. 647; gp. 
blissa 886 ; dp. blissum 1699. . 

blissigean, W2. 1. make happy: inf. 
1607. — 2. rejoice: 3 sg. blissad, 634; 
pret. 3 sg. blissode 578. Sce geblis- 
sian. 

bho, see higeblid. 

blide, adj. 1. Zappy: asm. bline 833 ; 
npm. blide 867, 1583. —2. gracious, 
favorable: nsm. bliSe go3; asm. 
bl7Sne 971. 

blidheort, adj., d4the of heart: nsm. 
1262; npm. bliSheorte 660. 

blod, n., d/o0od: ns. 954, 1240; aS. 23, 
1449. 

blodfag, adj., blood-stained : nsn. 1405. 

blodig, adj., bloody: nsf. 1473; asf. 
blédige 1442 ; ipm. blodigum 159. 

blodlifer, f., clot, blood-clot: ip. bléd- 
lifrum 1276. 

blondan, see geblondan. 

blowan, R, d/oom: 3 sg. blowed 646. 
See geblowan. 


. bode, f., d00k: ap. béc Ap. 63. 


bocere, m., scrzde : np. béceras 607. 

=bod, see bebod. 

bodian, W2, announce, proclaim: 
imp. 2 pl. bodiad 335; pp. bodad 
1120. 

bolea, m., gangway: ds. bolcan 305; 
as. 602. 

bold, n., Aouse, habitation : as. 656; gs. 
botles AP. 117. 

boldwela, m., glorious habitation: ns. 
103 ; as. boldwelan 524, AP. 33. 

bolgenm6od, adj., azgry: npm. bolgen- 
mode 128, 1221. 

bona, see bana. 

-bora, see rzésbora. 

bord, 1i., skze/d: ip. bordum 1205. See 
yobord, 
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bordhréoda, ., shield: ap. bord- 
hréodan 128. 

bordsteed, n., ship-rope, cordage: ap. 
bordstzu 442. 

bdsm, m., dosom: ds. bésme 444. 

bot, f., Zelp : ns. 947. 

botl, see bold. 

-bri®ce, see unbr&ce. 

brandhat, adj., very hot, fiery: nsm. 
brandhata 768. 

brant, adj., steep: ism. brante 273. 

-brec, sce gebrec. 

brecan, 4. 1. break, shatter: inf. 504. 
—2. go, make way: 1 pl. brecad 
513; inf. 223. See &-, gebrecan. 

bregdan, see a-, ofer-, tobregdan. 

brego, m., prince, Lord: ns. breogo 
305; as. brego 61; vs. brego 540. 

brehtm, m., shout, clamor: is. breht- 
me 1202, 1271, byrhtme AP. 21; ip. 
brehtmum 867. 

bréme, adj., fumzous: nsm. bréme 209; 
sup. gsm. brémestan 718. 

bréme, adv., famously: 1719. 

breogo, sce brego. 

breogostol, m., city, principality: ns. 
209. 

bréost, n., dreast, heart: ns. 647; as. 
bréost 768, 1247, 1279, 1574; dp. 
bréostum 51, 1118. 

bréostgehygd, fn., thought: dp. bréost- 
gehygdum 997. 

bréotan, sce abréotan. 

brim, n., sea, deluge: nS. 442, 1543, 
1574; gs. brimes 444, 1710; as. 
brim 504; ap. brimu 519, breomo 
242. ° 

brimhengest, m., sea-steed, ship: ip. 
brimhengestum 513. 

brimrad, f., sez: ns. 1587; as. brim- 
rade 1262. 

brimstz9, n., shore: ap. brimstz%o 
496. 

brimstréam, m., ocean stream: ds. 
brimstréame 903; np. brimstréamas 
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brim pisa, m., doa: as. brimpisan 1657; 


=~ N 

ds. 1699. 

bringan, W1, dring: pret. 3 sg. brdhte ~ <»~+ 
259. See gebringan. 

briéga, see weeterbriga. 

brondsteefn, adj., steep-prowed: asm. _~<x 
brondstzfne 504. 

brddor, m., brother: ns. 940, AP. 33; = = 
as. AP. 54. See ge~, sigebrodor. 

brodorsybb, f., relationship between ==, 


brothers: ip. brddorsybbum 690. 

briican, 2, w. gen., enjoy, partake of: = ~~ 
3 pl. briicad 280, AP. 99; opt. pres. . == =s. 
3 sg. briice Ap. 114; inf. 17, 106, 229,< <=> 29, 
886, 1467, AP. 117; ger. briiconnes=> «—mne 
23, briicanne 1160. 

brin, adj., brown, dark: apf. briine 519. <> m9. 

briinwann, adj., dark, dusky: nsf <= sf. 
brinwann 1306. ) 

brycgian, W2, form a bridge: pret = et. 
3 sg. brycgade 1261. 


bryne, m., fame, fire: as. bryne 616. - 

bryrdan, see onbryrdan. 

brytta, m., dispenser: ns. 822, 1170. - 

bryttian, W2, give: pret. 3 sg. bryttod- ME» «de 
754- 


biigan, see bebiigan. 

burg, f., czty: ds. byrig 40, 287, 97— “273: 
1491, 1649; as. burg 111, burh 98> <==38z2, 
1120, 1541; dp. burgum 78, 231, 33. <=—35 
1155, 1235,1547. See gold=-, Rome-== -€-, 
weder-, winburg. 

burggeat, n., city gate: dp. burggeatur «#7um 
840. 

burgloca, m., city prison: das. buram -#11g- 
locan 940, 1038, burhlocan 1065. 

burgwaru, f., citizen, the body of Cli 
sens, t.¢. the city: as. burgwaru 109 <— 994; 
np. burgware 1583; dp. burgwaru_s# ~-um 
184, 209, 718. 

burhsittend, m., citizen: dp. burh== -amsit- 
tendum 1201. 

burhstede, m., city: dp. burhsteds' —Milum 
581. 

burhweall, m., city wall: ds. buse=——=uth- 
wealle 332. 
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burlaweard, m., defender of the city: 
gS. burhweardes 660. 

biitan, prep. w. dat. 1. except: 148. 
— 2. without: 679. 

bitan, conj., uz/ess : 188. 

“byrd, see mundbyrd. 

byrhtm, sce brehtm. 

byrig, see burg. 

byrle, m., cupbearer : np. byrlas 1533. 

byr@en, see sorgbyrden. 

bysen, f., example: as. bysne 971. - 

bysgian, Wo, oppress, afflict : pp. gebys- 
Sod 395. 

bysmrian, W2, mock, scorn: pret. 3 
Pl. bysmredon 962; opt. pres. 1 pl. 
bysmrigen 1357; inf. 1293. 


C 
C= rune h AP. 104; for meaning, see 
Ces, 
ecala 


> adj., cold: asn. 201, 222, 253; apn. 
319 ; ip. cealdum 1260, cealdan 1212. 
See winterceald. 
<al@ heort, adj., cold-hearted, cruel: 
XPm. caldheorte 138. 
tamp, m., battle: ds. campe 234, 1325. 
‘aMpréden, f., dattle: ds. camprz- 
nne 4. 
candell, sce deeg-, heofon-, weder- 
Candell. 
carcern, n., P7750: gs. Carcernes 1075; 
ds. carcerne 57, 90, 130, 991, 1082, 
1250, 1460, 1560; as. carcern 1578. 
[Lat. carcer and A.-S. ern.] 
ceafl, m., jaw: as. 1703; ip. ceaflum 
159. 
ceald, see cald. 
cearig, adj., troubled: isf. cearegan 
1108, 
cearo, see lifcearo. 
ceaster, f., city: ns. 207; ds. ceastre 
281, 719, 828; as. ceastre 41, 929, 
939, 1058, 1174, 1677. 
eeasterhof, n., house in the city: ap. 
ceasterhofum 1237. 
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ceasterware, pm., citizens : gp. ceastre- 
Wwarena 1125; dp. ceasterwarum 1646. 

cempa, m., warrior: ns. 461, 538, 991, 
1446; ds. cempan 230; np. cempan 
1055; dp. cempum 324. 

céne, adj., do/d: ns. 1578; np. 1204. 

cennan, W1, Jear, bring forth: pp. 
cenned 757. See &cennan. 

céol, m., s4zp: gs. c€oles 310; ds. céole 
450, 555, 854; as. céol 222, 349, 361, 
380, 899; is. céole 273; ip. céolum 
253, 256. 

céosan, 2, choose, seek: opt. pret. 3 pl. 
curen 1609, curon 404. See gecéosan. 

Channanéas, pr. n., dwellers in Ca- 
naan: dp. Channanéum 778. 

Cheruphin, pr. n., Cherudim: ns. 719. 

cigan, W1, zame, call: 2 pl. cigad 746. 

cildgeong, adj., young as a child: nsm. 
68s. 

cirebald, adj., bold in decision: dsm. 
cirebaldum 171. 

cirice, f., church: ns. 1646; as. ciricean 
1633. 

cirm, m., tumult, outcry: ns. 41, 1237, 
cyrm 1125, 1156. 

cirman, W1, make outcry: pret. 3 pl. 
cirmdon 138. 

clzne, adj., pure: asm. cl#nan 978; 
dpm. cl#num AP. 119. 

cleofa, sce clustorcleofa. 

cleopian, W2, ca//: pret. 2 sg. cleopo- 
dest 1410; pret. 3 sg. cleopode 1108; 
pret. 3 pl. cleopodon 1716; inf. 1398, 
cleopigan AP. 115, clypian 450. 

clif, n., cliff: ap. cleofu 310. 

clingan, 3, shrink, freese: pret. 3 sg. 
clang 1260. 

clomm, m., /e/ter, bond: is. clamme 
1192; ip. cloommum 130, 1212, 1378, 
1560. 

cliistorcleofa, m., frison: ds. clistor- 
cleofan 1021. [Lat. claustrum.] 

clyppan, W1, emdrace : pret. 3 pl. clyp- 
ton 1016. 

cnawan, se¢ ge-, oncnawan. 
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-cnawe, s¢e¢ orcnawe. 

cnéomég, m., 4insman: dp. cnéoma- 
gum 6865. 

cnéoriss, f. 1. family, race: as. cnéo- 
risse AP. 26.—2. country: as. cnéo- 
risse 207. 

eniht, m., doy: gs. cnihtes 912, 1121. 

cofa, sce ban-, mordor-, néadcofa. 

coOlian, W2, become cold: pret. 3 pl. 
coledon 1256. 

collenferhd, adj., courageous, bold- 
spirited: nsm. 538, 1108, collenferd 
1578, AP. 54; npm. collenfyrhde 349. 

cordor, n., crowd, troop: ns. 138; ds. 
cordre 1075, 1716; is. 1121, 1204. See 
hildecor@or. , 

cost, adj., ¢vied, excellent: npm. coste 
1055. 

creeft, m., skill, craft, power: gs. creftes 
484, 585, AP. 103; as. craft 500, 631, 
1294; is. crefte 49, 327, 939, 1196; 
gp. crefta 700, 1460; ip. creftum 
1603. See acl#c-, beadu-, dry-, 
dwol-, galdor-, hell-, mordor-, 
rim-, searo-, wundorcreft. 

creeftig, sce beadu-, macreeftig. 

creeftiga, m., builder, architect: ns. 
1633. 

cringan, 3, fa//: opt. pret. 3 sg. crunge 
1031. See gecringan. 

Crist, pr. n., Christ: ns. 322, 1322; 
gs. Cristes 57, 991, 1337; ds. Criste 
1016, 1250, Ap. 26; as. Crist 880. 
[Lat. Christus.] 

Cristen, adj. as n., Christian: gp. Cris- 
tenra 1677. 

-crod, see gecrod. 

cuman, 4, come : 3 sg. cymed 512; pret. 
3 sg. com 88, 124, 241, 837, 1219, 
1245, 1269, 1311, 1388, 1462, cwoOm 
738, 1278; pret. 2 pl. cOmon 256; 
pret. 3 pl., 658, 863, 1069, 1094; opt. 
pres. 2 sg. cyme 188, 400; opt. pret. 
3 pl. cOmon 247, 1047; pp. cumen 
41, 880, 1165, 1584; inf. 783. See 
feorrancumen, be-, forcuman. 
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cumbol, n., danner: np. 4; dp. cum- 
blum 1204. 

cunnan, PP. 1. know: 2 sg. canst 68, 
508, const 1282; 3 sg. con 195; pret. 
3 pl. ciidon 752; opt. pres. 2 sg. cunne 
1485; inf. 341, AP. 105.—2. be able: 
3 sg. cann 980, 1154; pret. I sg. cide 
QOI; pret. 2 sg. 928; pret. 3 pl. cidon 
1194; opt. pres. 2 Sg. cunne 557. 

cunnian, W2. 1. examine, find out: 
inf. 129.— 2. experience, endure: 3 
Sg. cunnab 314. — 3. essay, attempt: 
pret. 1 pl. cunnedan 439. 

cid, adj., £zownz: nsn. cid 380, 527, 
682, 1562; npm. cide 198; npf. cide 
201. See un-, unforcitid. 

cudlice, adv., 4indly, friendly: 322. 

cwalu, see swyltcwalu. 

cwanian, W2, lament: pret. 3 pl. cwane- 
don 1536. | 

cwealm, m., forture, death: ns. 182; 
gs. cwealmes 1597 ; ds. cwealme 1507; 
as. cwealm 281, 1121, 1186, AP. 39. 
See beaducwealm. 

cwellan, W1, £z//: pret. 3 sg. cwealde 
1624. 

cwedan, 5, say: pret. 2 sg. cwzede 1411; 
pret. 3 sg. cwzd 62, 173, 329, 354, 
539) 716, 727, 743, 850, 913, 1100, 
1206, 1280, 1450; pret. 3 pl. cwzdon 
1601, 1639, 1716. See be=, gex, 
oncwedan. 

ewic, adj., alive: asm. cwicne 1082; 
npm. cwice 129; gpm. cwicera 912. 

cwide, m., speech: ds. cwide 1021. 
See gén-, hearm-, hleodor-, lar-, 
sar-, 800-, téon-, wordcwide. 

cylegicel, m., icicle: ip. cylegicelum 
1260. 

cyme, m., approach, arrival: is. cyme 
660. See hidercyme. 

cymlic, adj., comely, fair: comp. asm. 
cymlicor 361. 

cynebearn, n., royal child: as. 566. 

cynerof, adj., odble, tllustrious: nsm. 
5853 vsm. 484. 
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cymest6l, m., capital city: ds. cyne- 
stdle 666. 

cynedrym, m., royal dignity: as, 1322. 

cyning, ms., sing: ns. 120, 145, 324, 
450, 700, 1325, 1505, 1509, 1517, 
1603, 1722, AP. 27, 69, II9, cining 


416, 828, 880, 912, 978, 1192; gs. . 


cyninges 527, 778, 1633, AP. 54, 105; 
as. cyning 538, 1055, cining 880; vs. 
cyning 903; gp. cyninga 555, 854, 
899, 978, 1192, cininga 171, I4I1I. 
See xdel-, héah-, heofon-, dé0d-, 
oryo-, wuldorcyning. 

cymn, n., race, stock, kind: ns. 560, 
1610; gs. cynnes 545, 582, 590, 13743 
ds. cynne 567, 757, 907; as. cynn 
1519. See engel-, manncynn. 

cyrran, see ge-, oncyrran. 

cyssan, W1, .4iss: pret. 3 pl. cyston 
1016. 

cyst, see gumcyst. 

cydan, W1, make known, reveal: 2 pi. 
cydad 680; pret. 3 sg. cydde 571, 
575) 585, 606, 625, 704, 812, 1510; 
pret. 3 pl. cySdon Ap. 3; imp. 2 sg. 
cyd 1212. See gecydan. 

-cyoig, sce oncVyoig. 

CY00, f., race, country: d. or as. cydde 
734: 


D 
Gd, f., deed: as. dede 67; dp. dzdum 
Ap. 5; ip. 596. See oncyodzd. 
G&dfruma, m., performer of deeds, 
Feero: ns. 75, 1455. 
da fenian, see gedafenian. 
daeg, m., day: ns. 1397; gs. dzeges 
E407, 1535, AP. 65; ds. dege 1385, 
4436; as. deg 818, 1245, 1274, 1385; 
Mp. dagas 1696; ap. 1414. See #r-, 
€nde-, fyrn-, géar-, gystran-, sym- 
Deldeg. 
Beegcandell, f., day-candle, sun: as. 
Gzegcandelle 835. 
Aegnwanmiice, adv., daily: 682. 
®gredwoma, m., dawn: ns. 125. 


“ 
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-dal, sce gedal. 

dl, m. 1. part, dtvision: ns. 1421, 
1474; as. dl 570, 1122, 1488, AP. 
94.— 2. region: ap. dzlas AP. 51. 

dZ#lan, W1, fart, deal out: 2 sg. dz#lest 
548; pp. dzled 952. See be-, ge-, 
todzlan. . 

darod, m., spear: gp. daroda 1444. 

Dauid, pr. n., David: ns. 878. 

déad, adj., dead: ap. déade 1077, 1090. 

déaf, adj., deaf: np. déafe 577. 

deall, adj., roud: npm. dealle 1097. 

déad, m., death: as. 87, 431; ds. déaSe 
583, 600, 955, 1217, AP: 56, 82. 

déadre#s, m., sudden death: ns. 995: 

déadréow, adj., deadly cruel, savage: 
nsm. 1314. 

déadwang, m., field of death: as. 1003. 

déma, sce sigedéma. 

déman, W1. 1. appoint: inf. 75. — 
2. acknowledge, glorify: inf. 1194, 
1403, AP. 10. 

démend, m., judge, Lord: as. 1189; 
vs. 87. 

déoful, n., devil: ns. 1168, 1314, dio- 
ful 1298; gs. déofles 43, 141, 611, 
1189. 

déofolgild, n., sdolatry: as. 1688, dio- 
folgild 1641. 

déogollice, adv., secretly: 621. 

déop, adj., deep : asn. 190; asm. déopne 
611; dp. déopum 1244. 

déope, adv., deeply: 394, 1529. 

déor, adj., drave, bold: nsm. 1308. See 
hildedéor. 

deore, adj., dark: dsf. deorcan 1462. 

déormdd, adj., do/d, brave: nsm. 626; 
asm. déormoédne 1232. 

digol, n., secret, secret place: ds. digle 
626. 

digol, adj., secret: asn. digol 698. 

dim, adj., ¢/m, dark: dsf. dimman 1270; 
asn. dimme 1308. 

dimscua, m., darfuess: ds. dimscuan 
141. 

dolg, see heoru-, seonodolg. 
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dolgbenn, f., wound: ip. dolgbennum 
1397- 

dolgslege, m., stroke, blow: as. dolg- 
slege 1475; dp. dolgslegum 1244. 

dom, m. 1. decision, judgment, decree: 
ds. dome 653, 796, 1695; as. dom 339. 
—2. glory, power: ns. 541, AP. 65; 
gs. domes 959; as. dOm 1151. See 
dryhten-, dé0-, wisdom. 

domagende, adj., exercising judpy- 
ment: nsm. 570. 

domfest, adj., 2/ustrious: npm. dom- 
feste AP. 5. 

domgeorn, adj., ambitious, noble: nsm. 
1308; npm. ddmgeorne 693, 878. 

domléas, adj., imglorious: npm. dom- 
léase 995. 

domlice, adv., gloriously: sup. nsm. 
domlicost 1267. 

ddmweordung, f., glory: as. ddm- 
weordunga 355, domweorSinga 1006. 

don, anv. 1. make, perform : pret. 2 sg. 
dydest 927; pret. 3 pl. dydan 27. — 
2. do (pro-verb): pret. 3 sg. dyde 1321. 
See fordén, gedon. 

dragan, 6, drag: pret. 3 pl. drdgon 1232. 

dréam, m., joy: ns. 874, AP. 48; as. 
Ap. 82; ap. dréamas 641, 809, AP. 32. 
See mane, sele-, swegidréam. 

dreccan, see gedreccan. 

dréfan, see gedréfan. 

dréogan, 2, endure: inf. 
adréogan. 

dréopan, see adréopan. 

dréor, m., d/ood: as. 969; is. dréore 
1003, 1475. 

dréorig, sce heorodréorig. 

dréosan, 2, fa//, die: pret. 3 pl. druron 
995. See gedréosan. 

drifan, sce be-, for-, t0-, Surbdrifan. 

drihten, see dryhten. 

drohtad, m. 1. condition, lot, life: ns. 
313, 1385; as. 1281, drohtap 369. — 
2. place of abode: as. drohtad 1539. 

drohtigan, W2, pass life, five: opt. 
pres. 2 pl. drohtigen 682. 


1244. See 
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drohtnod, m., condition of life : as. 1402. 

druncen, adj., drunk: npm. druncne 
1003. 

dry, m., magiczan: np. dryas 34. 

drycreeft, m., magic: ip. drycreftum 
765. 

dryge, adj., dry: nsf. 1581. 

dryht, sce willgedryht. 

dryhten, m., prince, Lord: ns. §, 202, 
317s 343) 355» 435, 510, 621, 698, 727, 
835, 1206, 1462, 1663, 1696, drihten 
173, 248; gs. dryhtnes 431, 667, 721, 
1034, 1194, 1403, AP. 1Q, 56; ds. 
dryhtne 959, 1006, 1151, 1641, AP. 
5; as. dryhten 600, 626, 874, 1267, 
1455; VS. 190, 541, 897, 1281, 1407, 
drihten 73; gp. dryhtna 874, 1151. 
See sige-, winedryhten. 

dryhtendom, m., glory, majesty: as. 
999.- 

dryhtlic, adj., glorious: nsm. AP. 65. 

drync, m., drink: ns. 22, 1535; as. 34, 
53» 313: 

drype, m., stroke, blow: as. 955, 1217. 

diifan, see gediifan. 

dugan, anv. avail, hold out: pres. 3 sg. 
déah 460. 

dugud, f. 1. benefit, sustenance: ds. 
dugode 313; dp. dugudum 342. — 
2. power, glory: Ap. dugudum 1314. 
— 3. host, multitude, in the singular ; 
men, warriors, in plural: ns. dugud 
125, 394, 1270, 1529; gs. dugude 
1227, dugode 1105; ds. dugu®e 152, 
dugode 1168; is. dugude 1122; np. 
dugod 693, 878; gp. dugo¥a 87, 1189, 
duge%a 75, 248, 698; dp. dugudum 682. 

dumb, adj., dmb: npn. dumban 67; 
dpm. dumbum 577. 

dung, f., rison: ds. ding 1270. 

dunscref, n., mountain cave: dp. din- 
screfum 1232, 1539. 

durran, anv., dare, have courage : 2 sg. 
dearst 1350; pret. 3 sg. dorste 735; 
pret. 3 sg. dorste 735; pret. 3 pl, 
dorston 800. 


GLOSSARY 


duru, f., door: ns. 999; aS. 1075. See 
hlinduru. ; 

Gurudegn, m., door-keeper: dp. duru- 
Segnum 1090. 

-dwola, see gedwola. 

dwolcreft, m., magic: as. 34. 

dynnan, W1, resound: pret. 3 sg. dy- 
nede 7309. 

dyrnan, W1, conceal: inf. 693. 

dyrne, see undyrne. 


E 


ba, f., stream: as. 1504. 

Gac, adv., also: 584, 1592, AP. 23, 50. 

éaca, m., addition: ds. Eacan 1039. 

éadfruma, n., author of prosperity, 
Lord: vs, 1292. 

éadgifa, m., dispenser of good, Lord: 
Ns. 451 ; VS. 74. 

Gadig, n., happiness, prosperity: gs. 
éadiges 680. 

éadig, adj., Aappy, blessed: nsm. 54, 
463, 879, AP. 73; npm. éadige 599; 
apm. 830. See tiréadig. 

eador, sce geador. 

Gadwela, m., joy, dlessedness: ds. Ead- 
welan 808. 
_ eafora, m.,' descendant: as. eaforan 
1110; np. 1627; dp. eaforum 779. 
eafod, n., strength, power, violence: ns. 
30; dp. eauedum 142. 

Gage, n., eve: gp. Eagena 30; dp. €agum 
910; ip. 759, 1224, 1679. 

éagorstréam, m., stream: ns. 258; as. 
379; Np. €agorstreamas 441; ap. 492. 

Sagsyne, adj., vzszble: nsm. 1550. 

eahtigan, W2, meditate: inf. 1162. 

éala, interj., alas: 203. 

éalad, f., water-way, ocean : np. éalada 
44I. 

éaland, n., island: as. 28. 

eald, adj., o/d7: asm. 1495; npm. ealde 
1537; apm. 1642: sup. npm. yldestan 
763. ° See efeneald. 

ealdgenidla, m., arch-enemy : nS. 1341; 
np. ealdgenTdlan 1048. 
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ealdgesid, m., chieftain, leader: gp. 
ealdgesida 1104. 

ealdor, n., fe: gs. ealdres 1131; ds. 
ealdre 1721, aldre 938; is. ealdre 
1137, 1324, AP. 36, aldre 1351, AP. 
17) 43- 

ealdorgeard, m., home of life, body: 
as. 1181. 

ealdorman, m., ¢/der, magistrate: np. 
ealdormenn 608. 

ealdorsacerd, m., chief priest: ns. 
670. 

ealgian, W2, defend: pret. 3 pl. eal- 
godon Io. 

éalidend, m., voyager : dp. éalid}endum 
251. 

eall, adj., all, the whole of: gsm. ealles . 
1150; asm. ealne 1245; asf. ealle ror, 
AP. 30, 122; asn. eall 1320, 1434, 
1519, 1719, eal 945; npm. ealle 762, 
1565, 1601; npf. 1499; gp. ealra 68, 
eallra 326, 703, 978, 1717; dp. eallum 
568, IogI, 1292; apm. ealle 332, 676, 
895, 994, 1623, AP. 84; apf. 327; apn. 
eall 1359, 1486. 

eall, adv., completely, entirely: 1097, 
1146, 1483, 1590, 1627, eal 19. 

eallgréne, adj., extirely or very green: 
asf. 798. 

eallwealda, adj., omnipotent, Lord: 
nsm. ealwalda 751, 925; dsm. eal- 
wealdan 1620, eallwealdan 205. 

eallwihte, npl., a// creatures: gp. eall- 
wihta 1603, zlwihta 118. 

eard, m., and, habitation : ns. AP. 113; 
gs. eardes 280, 1025, AP. 110; ds. 
earde 400; as. eard 176, 599. 

eardwic, n., Aabztation : as. AP. 93. 

earfed, n., suffering, hardship: ap. ear- 
fedo 1486. 

earfodlice, adv., hardly, unfortunately ; 
514. 

earfodsi0, m., to:/some journey, hara- 
ship: gp. earfodsi8Sa 678; ap. earfe’s- 
sTdas 1283. 

earh, n., arrow : as. 1331. 
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earhfaru, f., fight of arrows: ds. earh- 
fare 1048. 

carm, m., arm: is. earme I015. 

ecarm, adj., oor, wretched: npm. earme 
676; gpm. earmra 744. 

earmilic, adj., wretched, miserable: nsm. 
182; nsn. 1555; asm. 1135. 

earmsceapen, adj., wretched, miser- 
able: nsm. 1129, 1345. 

earn, m., eagle: np. earnas 863. 

éastréam, m., water-stream: ap. €a- 
stréamas 1261. 

Gade, adv., castly: 425, 859, 933, 1179, 
1352, 1376; comp. €a8 194, 368. See 
unéade. 

éadmédum, adv. 1. humbly: 321.— 
2. joyfully: 979. 

éadmod, adj., Aumble: nsm. 270. 

eaued, sce eafod. 

Ebréas, pr.n., Hebrews: dp. Ebréum 
165. 

écan, see ican. 

éce, adj., eternal: nsm. 202, 249, 326, 
343, 365, 510, 703, 1717; nsf. 1722, 
AP. 122; gsm. €can 721; asn. €ce 
747, 1064, AP. 19, 38, 73; vsm. 1287, 
1292. 

écen, adj., exdowed: asf. écne 636; 
apm. 882. 

ecg, f. 1. edge: ns. 1132; ds. ecge 51; 
ip. ecgum 71.— 2. sword: gp. ecga 
1148. 

ecgheard, adj., hard of edge: asn. 1181. 

edgiong, adj., wth youth renewed: nsf. 
AP. 122. 

edléan, n., reward: ns. 1228. 

edniwe, adj., rezewed: nsf. 1014. 

edniwinga, adv., strazghtway: 783. 

édre, see dre. 

edwitsprae, f., scornful speech: as. 
edwitsprzce 81. 

efeneald, adj., of equal age: ds. efen- 
ealdum 553. 

Effessia, pr. n., /phesus: ds. AP. 30. 

efne, adv., even, just, indeed: 294, 1104, 
1234, AP. 102, emne I14, 221, 333. 


eft, adv. 1. then, again, afterwards: 
277, 655, 706, 763, 1246, 1274, 1302, 
1341, 1476.— 2. back: 400, 466, 531, 
694, 1078, 1356, 1675. 
egesa, m., fear : nS. 445, 532; ds. egesan 
457; 1s. 805, 1266. See waeteregesa. 
egeslic, adj., fearful: nsm. 1550; nsn. 
‘1588. 
Egias, pr. n., Egias: as. AP. 17. 
egle, adj., Zorvzble: npm. 1148, 1459; 
npf. 441. 
eld, f., ime, age: dp. eldum 1057. 
ellefne, num. adj., eleven: npm. 664. 
ellen, n., strength, courage: ns. 460; 
gs. €lnes 1001, 1263; ds. elne 54, 
1486; as. ellen 1208, 1242, AP. 3; is. 
elne 983. 
ellenheard, adj., courageous : nsm. 1254. 
ellenrof, adj., brave, bold: gsm. ellen- 
rofes 1392; npm. ellenrdfe 350, 410, 
II4I. 
ellenweore, n., courageous deed: gs. 
ellenweorces 232; ip. ellenweorcum 
1370. 
elles, adv., otherwise, elsewhere: AP. 
110. 
ellorfus, adj., ready or anxious todepart: 
- asm. ellorfiisne 188, 321. 
ellreordig, adj., speaking a strange 
language: gp. ellreordigra 1081. 
elldéod, f., foreign nation: ds. ellpéeode 
972. 
elldéodig, adj., foreign, hostile: gsm. 
ellpeodiges 678; asm. ellbéodigne 
1454, 1559; npm. elbéodige 63, 199, 
280; gpm. ellb€odigra 16, 1175, ell- 
S€odigra 26, elb€odigra 946; dpm. 
ellbeodigum 163, elb€odigum 1073. 
emne, see efne. 
ende, m. 1. evd: ns. 1382; ds. 221, 
Ap. 98; as. 649, AP. 85; is. 1057. — 
2. Lord, the Omega: ns. 556. 
endedzg, m., day of death: ns. AP. 
79. ) 
endeléas, adj., exdless: nsn. 695. 
endesteef, m., ed, doom: as. 135. 
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engel, m., amgel: ns. 194, 1540; as. 365; 
np. englas 871; gp. engla 74, 83, 119, 
146, 278, 290, 434, 451, 525, 642, 713; 
828, 900, 1007, 1064, 1412, 1517, AP. 
28, 119; dp. englum 249, 599, 1722; 
ap. englas 823. [Lat. axgelus.] See 
up-, héahengel. 

engelcyn, n., race of angels: gp. engel- 
cynna 717. 

ent, m., gzanz: gp. enta 1235, 1495. 

éode, éodon, see gan. 

eogod, sce geogod. 

eolhstede, m., temple, altar: ap. eolh- 
stedas 1642. . 

eorl, m., chie/, hero: ns. 1254, 1263; gs. 
eorles 508; as. eorl 460; vs. 475; np. 
eorlas 199, 251, 401, 734, 1638, AP. 
99; gp. eorla 1051, 1105, 1352; dp. 
eorlum 1575, 1644; ap. eorlas 463. 

eorre, see yrre. 

corde, f., cavth: ns. 1438; gs. eordan 
332, 1501, 1540, AP. 94, eorban 1595; 
ds. eordan 460, 604, AP. 19, 99; ‘as. 
7, 87, 328, 731, 748, 798, 970, 1255, 
1525, AP. 28. 

eordscreef, n. 1. cave, sepulchre: ds. 
eordscrefe 780; ap. eordscrefu 803. 
— 2. crevasse: ns. eordscref 1588. 

eordware, mpl., zaabitants of theearth: 
dp. eordwarum 568. 

éowde, n., flock: as. 1669. 

Gower, poss. pron., your: asf. Eowre 
295; asm. €owerne 339. 

ermdu, see yrmdu. 

ern, see moldern. 

Essag, pr. n., Jesse: gs. Essages 870. 

ést, f., favor, grace: as. 339, 517, 1215, 
1374. 

éste, adj., gracious : 
1692. 

éstlice, adv., w/lingly: 292. 

et, conj., Lat., avd: 719. 

6del, mn., home, native land: ns. 21, 
525, AP. 113; gs. €dles 16, 830; ds. 
€dle 1162, AP. IoI; as. Sel 176, 226, 
274, 642, 1258. 


nsm. 483; asf. 
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edelléas, adj., Aomeless: dsm. eSelléa- 
sum 74. 

édelrice, n., native land, country: ds. 
€delrice 120, 432. 

ex], f., shoulder: as. exle 1575. 


F 

F=vrune' Ap. 98; for meaning, see 
NOTES. 

faa, see fah. 

feec, n., téme, interval: gp. faca 1371. 

facen, n., crime, treachery: gs. facnes 
1294; is. facne 20. 

feeder, m., father: ns. 330, 687, 846, 
937, 1465, 1684, AP. 29; gs. 824, 1635; 
ds. 1346, 1410; as. 804, 997, 1500; 
vs. 83, 1412; np. feederas 752. See 
héahfeder. 

fag, adj., discolored, spotted: nsf. 1134. 
See tigel-, blo6d-, stanfag. 

fe ge, adj., doomed to death: gsm. feges _ 


154, 1182, 1332; npm. f¥ge 1530; —~ 


gpm. fzgra 1085. 

feegen, adj., fain, glad: nsm. fegn 255; 
npm. fegen 1041. 

feeger, adj., fair, pleasant: dsm. fegeran 
598, 1693; superl. nsm. fzgrost 103. 

fagdo, f., feud, strife: as. fegde 284, 
fehSo 1386. 

fah, adj., ostile: nsm. 1346, 1705, fag 
769, 1188; npm. faa 1593, 1599; gpm. 
fara 430, 1023, 1060. 

faele, see celfzele. 

fz#lsian, see gefzisian. 


 famig, adj., foamy: npm. famige 1524. 


famigheals, adj., foamy-necked: nsm. 
497- 

fiimne, f., woman: gs. femnan AP. 29. 

far, m., sudden peril: as. 1530, 1629. 

faran, 6, 90, fare: 38g. fered 497; imp. 
2 pl. farad 332; inf. 773, 796, 864, 
954) 1279. 

fran, sce af#ran. 

farod, n., surge, ocean: ds. farose 255, 
1658. See mere=, warodfarod ; see 
also warod. 
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farodlacende, adj., seafaring: nsm. 
507. 

farodridende, adj., seafaring: npm. 
440. 

farodstrzt, f., ocean: ds. faroSstrzte 
311, 898. 

fz#rspell, n., dad news: 
1086. 

faru, see earh-, stréam-, 
‘yofaru. 

feest, adj. 1. fixed, fastened : nsm. 1107; 
asm. festne 184, 962, 1038, 1357; 
npm. fzste 130; apm. 1492.— 2. stead- 
fast: asf. feeste 83. — 3. sound, heavy: 
dsm. festan 795. See ddme, 800-, 
stadol-, Orym-, wzr-, wisfest. 

feestan, see cetfeestan. 

feeste, adv., firmly: 58, 1671. 

feesten, n., zclosure, fortress: ds. fes- 
tenne 1034, 1068, 1177, 1544. See 
lagufesten. 

feestlic, sce s00feestlic. 

feestnian, W2, fasten, secure: pret. 3 pl. 
festnodon 49. See gefeestnian. | 

feet, see sidfeet. 

fzted, adj., ornamented: asn. 301. 

L#tedsine, n., treasure: gs. fetedsinces 
478. 

fedm, m. 1. outstretched arms, em- 
brace: ds.fzdme 616; as. fedm 1616; 
ip. feSmum 824.—2. bosom (of ship), 
hold: as. fedm 444.— 3. expanse 
as. 252, 336. 

faeedme, sce widfeedme. 

feedmian, W2, expand, spread: pret. 
3 pl. feSmedon 1572; inf. 1589. 

féa, adj., few: ipm. féam 605. 

-féa, see geféa. 

feala, indecl. n., many: 564, 584, 699, 
710, 961, 969, 975, 1243, 1301, 1363, 
1490. 

feallan, R, fall: 
918. 

fealu, adj., yellow, dull-colored: asm. 
fealone 1538, fealuwne 421; apm. 
fealewe 1580. 


ds. fzrspelle 


wetge-, 


pret. 3 sg. féoll 
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féasceaft, adj., destitute, wretched: 
nsm. 1128, 1556; asm. féasceaftne 
181; apm. féasceafte 367. 

fédan, sce Afédan. 

fégan, W1, join, unite: 
fégde Ap. 98. 

fel, n., skin, hide: as. 23. 

feld, see herefeld. 

fell, m., fall, destruction: as. 1609. 

«feng, sce onfeng. 

feohgestréon, n., money, treasure: as. 
301. 

feoht, see gefeoht. 

feohte, f., fight, battle: as. 1023, 1350. 

feohtend, see widerfeohtend. 

féolan, sce beféolan. 

féon, see geféon. 

féond, m., exemy, devil: gs. fEondes 20, 
49, 1196, 1294, 1693; gp. fonda 1619. 

feor, adj., far away, distant: nsm. 808 ; 
nsn. feorr 423; asm. feorne IgI, 252, 
1173. 

feor, adv., far: 542, 638, AP. 109. 

feorh,n. 1. /ife: ns. AP. 37; gs. féores 
133, 179, 1101, 1107, 1130; ds. féore 
1538, to widan féore = ever, forever 
106, 810, 1452; as. feorh 216, 282, 
430, 954, 1117, 1134, 1371, 1616, 1629, 
widan feorh = forever 1383, AP. 12, 
feorg AP. 58; is. féore 284. — 2. soul: 
ns. feorh 1288; as. 154. 

feorhgedal, n., death: ns. 181, 1427. 

feorbhord, m., Jody: as. 1182. 

feorhr#d, m., salvation: as. 1654. 

-feorme, sce orfeorme. 

feormian, see gefeormian. 

feorran, adv., from gfar: 265, 282. 

feorrancumen, m., one come from afar, 
stranger: gp. feorrancumenra 24. 

feorrcund, adj., foreign: gp. feorr- 
cundra 1080. 

féorda, num. adj., fourth: ism. féorsan 
1458. 

feorweg, m., distant way or region: ap. 
feorwegas 928. 

féowertig, num. adj., forty: 1036. 


pret. 3 sg. 


E 


~~ 
~ ; 
~ ' 
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féowertFne, num. adj., fourteen: 1593. 

-fiira, see geféra. 

féran, W1, zo: 2 sg. férest 1674; pret. 
3 sg. férde 662; opt. pres. 2 sg. fére 
228; inf. 174, 330, 786, 928, 931. See 
geféran. 

ferend, see scip-, widferend. 

ferian, W2. 1. dear, carry, convey: 
pret. 3 sg. ferede 853, 906; pret. 3 pl. 
feredon 866; inf. ferian 347, ferigan 
293, ferigean 824. — 2. deal in, carry 
on: pret. 2 sg. feredes 1363. See a=, 
geferian. 

ferd, mn. 1. spirit, mind: ns. fyrhd 
638; ds. fyrhde 507, ferde 1485. — 
2. life: as. ferd 174, 1332. Seecollen-, 
forht-, stid-, stzerced-, wérigfer9d. 

ferdgeféonde, adj., rejotcing in spirit: 
nsm. 915; npm. ferhdgeféonde 1584. 

ferdloca, m., breast, heart: ds. ferdlocan 
1671, fyrhdlocan 58, 1570. 

fetorwrasen, f., fetter, chain : dp. fetor- 
wrasnum II0o7. 

féBa, m., troop, infantry: as. f&San 
1188; np. 591. 

feSer, f., wing: ip. federum 864. 

fex, n., fair: ns. 1427. 

fif, num. adj., five: 590, 591. 

fiftig, num. adj., 7/ty: 1040. 

findan, 3. 1. find, discover: 2 sg. fin- 
dest 1349; pret. 3 pl. fundon 1076; 
inf. 1129, 1231, AP. 96.— 2. attain: 
inf. 980, 1154. — 3. invent, compose: 
pret. 1 sg. fand, AP.1; inf. 1485. See 
‘onfindan. 

finit, Lat., AP. 122. 

firas, mpl., men: gp. fira 24, 160, 291, 
409, 590, 920, 961, 980, 1286. 

firen, f., crime, sin: dp. firenum 1664. 

firgendstréam, m., mountain stream: 
ns. 1573; as. fingendstréam 390. 

first, see fyrst. 

fisc, m., fish: gs. fisces 293; dp. fixum 
589. See hornfisc. 

fitt, f., song, poem: as. fitte AP. 98. 

fix, see fisc. 
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flzse, n., dody: ds. flasce AP. 37. 
flz#schoma, m., Jody: np. fleschaman 
1085; ap. filzschoman 24, 154, 160. 
fléam, m., fught: ds. fldame 1386; as. 
fléam 1340; is. flame 1544. 

-fléde, sce infléde. 

fléogan, 2, fly: pret. 3 pl. flugon 1546. 

fléon, 2, flee, escape from: inf. 1538. 

flitan, 1, oppose, dispute: 3 sg. flited 
1199. 

flOd, m. 1. ocean: gs. flddes 252, 367, 
1530; ds. flode 265; as. flod 421; ap. 
flodas 906. — 2. flood, deluge: ns. flod 
1546, 1573, 1635; gs. flddes 1616, 
1629; ds. flode 1582; as. fldd 1589. — 
3. stream: is. fldde 954. See lago-, 
weeter-, merefidd. 

flodwylm, m., raging flood: ns. 516. 

flot, n., sea: ds. flote 1698. 

fiota, m., sizp: as. flotan 397. See Bge-, 

| $=, wegflota. 

flowan, R, flow: pret. 3 sg. fleow 1524, 
1573- 

fiyht, m., fight: ds. flyhte 864; is. 866. 

foddordegu, f., food: ds. foddorbege 
160, foddurbege rior. 

fole, n., people, nation: ns. 653, 804, 
1023, 1664?; gs. folces 29, 619, 662, 
1068, 1086, 1301, 1570, 1596; ds. 
folce 784, 796, 1080, 1130, 1144, AP. 
58; as. folc 430, 1196, 1506, 1556; is. 
folce 1643; gp. folca 330; dp. folcum 
409, 606. 

folemzgen, n., company of people: as. 
1060. 

folcrzed, m., public benefit: as. 622. 

folescearu, f., people, land: ds. folc- 
sceare 684. 

folesceada, m., evil-doer: 
sceaddn 1593. ~ 

folestede, m., Javad: ns. 20; ds. 179. 

folctoga, m., leader, prince: np. folc- 
togan 8, 1458. 

folde,f. 1. earth, world: gs. foldan 336. 
—2. ground, soil: ns. folde 1582; 


ds. foldan 737, 918, 969, 1427, 1524. 


np. folc- 
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foldweg, m., carth: ds. foldwege 206; 
as. foldweg 775. 

folgian, W2, follow: pret. 1 pl. fol- 
godon 673. 

folm, f., Zand: ds. folme 1133; ip. 
folmum 522. [Cf. Lat. palma.] 

fon, sce be-, for-, onfon. 

for, prep. w. dat., inst., and acc. 1. de- 
fore, in the presence of: w. dat. 165, 
509, 586, 767, 881, 924, 1127, 1168, 
1200, 1209, 1298, AP. 55, 61; w. acc. 
880, AP. 17. —2. for, on account of, 
because of: w. dat. 39, 457, 610, 1086, 
1285, AP. 73; w. inst. 1266. — 3. for 
the sake of: w. dat. 431, 633. 

for, f., journey: as. fore 191, 216, 337, 
846. 

foran, see beforan. 

forbégan, W1, Aumdéle: opt. pres. 2 pl. 
forbégan 1333; pp. forbéged 1571. 

forcuman, 4, overcome, vanquish : pret. 
3 sg. forcdm 1325. 

forciid, see unforctd. 

fordén, pp., corrupt, wicked: gp. for- 
dénera 43. 

fordrifan, 1, drive: pret. 3 sg. fordraf 
269. 

fore, prep. w. dat. and acc. 1. before 
(local): w. dat. 728, 736, 840, gI0, 
993, 1032, 1650; AP. II, 36, 71; w. 
acc. 1028, 1613; case indeterminate 
721, 1499, 1668.—2. because of, 
through: w. dat. 186, AP. 18. 

fore, adv., beforehand, yet, still: 185. 

foredanc, m., deliberation, perception: 
gs. forebances AP. 96. 

forfon, R, sezze, come upon suddenly: 
pret. 3 sg. forféng 995. 

forgifan, 5, give, grant: pret. 3 sg. 
forgef 486, forgeaf 1586; pres. opt. 
3 sg. forgife 355; imp. 2 sg. forgif 

76. 

forgildan, 3, repay: pres. opt. 3 sg. 
forgilde 387. 

forgrindan, 3, fack, injure: pp. for- 
grunden 413. 
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forht, adj., afraid: nsm. 98, 1085; ‘sp. 
forhte 448, 1340, 1500, 1609; ap. 437, 
1041. 
forhtferd, adj., timid, fearful: nsm. 
1549, 1596. 
forhycgan, W3, despise, disdain : pret. 
2 sg. forhogedes 1381; pret. 3 pl. 
forhogodan AP. 84. 
forhylman, W1, xeglect: inf. 735. 
forlacan, R, mislead: pret. 2 sg. for- 
leolce 1364; pret. 3 sg. forleolc 
-614. 
forléran, W1, mislead, instruct _wrong- 
ly. pret. 2 sg. forlzrdest 1364; pret. 
3 sg. forlzerde 614. 
forl#tan, R. 1. /eave, abandon: 2 sg. 
forlztest 1413; 3 sg. forlzted 459; 
pret. 3 sg. forlét 1037 ; pret. 3 pl. for- 
letan 802; opt. pret. 3 pl. forléton 
403.—2. let, grant, permit: pret. 
3 sg. forlét 835, 968, 1588. 
forlor, m., Joss, destruction : ds. forlore 
1423. . 
formeltan, 3, melt away, be consumed : 
inf. 1146. 
forniman, 4, carry off, destroy: pret. . 
3 sg. fornam 994, 1531, AP. 59. 
forst, m., frost: ns. 1257. 
forstandan, 6. 1. defend: pret. 3 sg. 
forstod 1143, 1335.— 2. oppose, deny : 
pret. 3 sg. forstdd 1540. 
forswelgan, 3, swallow up: pret. 3 sg. 
forswealg 1590. 
ford, adv. 1. forth, forwards: 775, 
1506, 1584.— 2. stzll, yet, henceforth : 
54, AP. I10. 
forpan, conj. 1. therefore, thereby: 
458, 526.—2. because: 529, AP. 47. 
forwyrd, n., destruction: as. 1594, 1618. 
fot, m., foot: ns. 1582. 
fracod, adj., hateful, despised: npm. 
fracoSe 409. 
fram, adj., see from. 
fram, prep. w. dat., from: 697, 738, 
1034, 1037, 1243, 1485, 1535, 1582, 


1691. | 
\ | 
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fr#5 Gs, adj., obstinate, proud: asf. frxtre 
57 X; asn. frzte 1506. 
fre=twe, fpl., ¢reasures, ornaments : ap. 
fractwe 337, fratewa AP. 102. 
fraet-wian, sce gefreetwian. 
frSéa, m., lord: ns. 662, 714, 786; gs. 
fran 457, 653, 796, 1401, 1695; vs. 
fréa 629, 1410. Sce manfréa. 
free, see giidfrec. . 
freca, m., hero, warrior : ns. 1163. See 
s@u0-, hildfreca. 
frécne, adj.. dangerous, terrible: nsm. 
1432; asm. 516; asf. 1350; npf. 440; 
Sup. asn. frécnost 1231. 
fréfran, W1, comfort, console: imp.2 sg. 
fréfra 421; inf. 367. See &fréfran. 
~frége, sce gefrége. 
fremde, adj., strange, estranged from 
(-w. gen.) : nsm. 890. 
fremman, W1. 1. do, make, perform: 
Opt. pres. 2 sg. fremme 1354; pret. 
3 sg. fremede 619, 622, 639, 815; 
Pret. 3 pl. fremedon 1654; inf. 67, 
7 80, 1208. —2. aid, advance: inf. 
34. See gefremman. 
frSo, adj., free, joyful: npm. 598. 
d, f., love, good will: ns. 1154; as. 
£ ¥réode 390. 
Solice, adv., gladly, willingly: 293. 
Sond, m., friend: gp. fréonda 934, 
4128, 1705, AP. OI. 


f-Sondscipe, m., friendship: as. 478. 


frSorig, adj., freezing, cold: nsm. 491; 


h 


pn. 1259. 
dian, see gefreodian. 
freocdoléas, adj., hostile, wicked : nsn. 29. 
freodu, see frid. 
freotuwikr, f., covenant of peace: as. 
freoduwzre 1630. 
Fricca, m., Aerald: np. friccan 1156. 
friclan, W1, w. gen., seek, ask for: opt. 
3 Sg. fricle AP. 109. 
&man, 3, ash, inguire: 1 sg. frine 633; 
2 sg. frinest 629; pret. 3 sg. fraegn 
556, 919, fregn 1163; inf. 1412. See 
&eFfrignan. 
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frinan, see frignan. 

friodo, f., peace: gs. 918; as. freode 
1130; is. freoSo 336. 

frid, mn., peace, safety: gs. frides 448, 
1128, AP. 91; ds. frie 622; as. frid 
174, 1034; is. fride 915, 1432. 

frod, adj. 1. wise: apm. frode 784.— 
2. old: nsm. 506; nsn. 737. 

frofor, f., comfort, consolation: gs. frofre 
906, 1567, 1684, 1705, AP. 109; ds. 
311, 606; as. 95, 1465. 

from, adj., drave, eager; nsm. fram 
234; npm. frome 8, frame AP. 12. 
See hild-, sidfrom. 

fromlice, adv., boldly: 556, 1182, 1332, 
1640. 

fruma, m. 
1485. — 2. 
fruma 226, 556. 
léod-, Iéoht-, 

frumbearn, 
as. 1294. 

frumgar, m., /eader: 
1068. 

frumrzden, f., arrangement previously 
agreed upon, period: gs. frumrzedenne 
147. 

frumsceaft, f., creation : ds. frumsceafte 
797- 

frumweore, n., creature, creation 
frumweorca 804. 

fugol, m., d:rd: ds. fugole 497. 

ful, adv., fully, very: 496. See syne, 
oryme, Orydful. 

fultum, m., help: gs. fultomes Ap. 
gt. 

fulwiht, n., daftism: ns. 1643; gs. 
fullwihtes 1640; ds. fulwihte 1630; 
as. fulwiht 1635. 

furdum, adv., even, just: 797. 

furdur, adv., further : 1350, 1489, 1518. 

flis, adj. 1. ready to set out, eager: 
nsm. 255; asm. fiisne 1654. — 2. sad, 
declining: nsm. 1664. 
hell-, hynfus. 

fusl&od, n., death-song. as 


1. beginning: ds. fruman 
Lord, the Alpha: ns. 

See d#d-, éad-, 

lif-, ordfruma. 

n., first-born child, leader : 


np. frumgaras 


: gp. 


See ellore, 
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fyllan, W1, overthrow, destroy: pret. 
3 sg. fylde 1688. 

fyan, W1, w. gen. f//: pret. 3 sg. 
fylde 523. See gefyllan. | 

-fynde, see Yofynde. . 

fyrdhweet, adj., active in war: npm. 
fyrdhwate 8, AP. 12. 

fYren, adj., fery: dpm. fymum 1378. 

fyrgnast, m., spark of fire: np. fyr- 
gnastas 1546. 

fyrht, see godfyrht. 

fyrhtan, see afyrhtan. 

fyrh9d, see férd. 

fyrhdlufe, f., heartfelt love: as. fyrh®- 
lufan 83. 

f¥rmzZl, n., mark of fire: ip. fyrmz#lum 
1134. 

fyrn, see unfyrn. 

fyrndagas, mpl. former days: dp. 
fyrndagum I, 752, 976. 

fyrngeweore, n., ancient fabric, crea- 
tion: NS. 737. 

fyrnszgen, n., old tradition: ns. 1489. 

fyrnsceapa, m., ancient enemy: ns. 
1346. 

fyrnweore, n., creature, creation: gp. 
fyrnweorca 1410. 

fyrnwita, m., patriarch : np. fyrnweotan 
784. 

fyrst, m., period of time: ns. first 147; 
as. fyrst 834, 1309, 1673. 

fyrstgemearc, n., appointed time: gs. 
fyrstgemearces 931. 

fyrstmearc, n., appointed time: ads. 
fyrstmearce 133. 

fyrpran, W1, advance, help: inf. 934. 
See gefyrdran. 

fysan, Wi. 1. prepare, get ready: inf. 
1698. — 2. incite: 2 sg. fysest 1187. 


G 


Gad, pr. n., Gad: ns. AP. 57. 
gadrigean, W2, collect, gather together : 
inf. 781, gadorigean 1556. 
gatulrzden, f., tribute, fare: as. gaful- 
redenne 296. 
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galan, 6, sing: pret. 3 pl. golon 1549; 
inf. 1127, 1342. 

gzlan, W}!, delay: pret. 3 pl. geldon 
1533: 

galdor, m., song: gs. galdres AP. 108. 

galdorcreft, m., magic art: ip. galdor- 
creeftum 166. 

galga, see gealga. 

gan, anv., go:- 3 pl. gad 1665 ; pret. 3 sg. 
€ode 982, 1001; pret. 3 pl. €odon 45; 
imp. 2 sg. ga 1348; imp. 2 pl. gad 
1182, 1332; inf. 365,775. Scegangan, 
agan, ofer-éode. 

gang, m., passage, circuit, path: ns. 
1694, gong 869; as. gang 208, 455. 
See begang. 

gangan, anv., go: 3 pl. gangab 891; 
imp. 2 sg. gong 939; inf. 238, 1059, 
1356, gengan 1095, geongan 1311. 

gar, m., spear: gs. gares 187, 1330; np. 
garas 127; gp. gara 32; dp. garum 
1143; ip. 45. See frumgar. 

gargewinn, n., battle, opposition: as. 
958. 

Sers, N., grass: ns. 38. 

garsecg, m., ocean: ns. 238, 392; gs. 
garsecges 530; as. garsecg 371. 

geesne, adj., dead: npm. 1084. 

gast, sce béodgast. 

gast, m. 1. mind, soul, life: ns. 468; 
gs. gastes 155; ds. gaste 782, 917, 
1084; as. gast 187, 1327, 1416; np. 
gastas 640, 1617; gp. gasta 331, 548, 
901. — 2. spirit (holy): ns. 728, 906, 
1684; gs. gastes 531, 1000, 1621, AP. 
114. — 3. spirit (evil): ns. 1296; gs. 
gastes 1694. 

gastgehygd, n., thought: ip. gastge- 
hygdum 861. 

gastgeryne, n., spiritual mystery: ip. 
gastgerynum 858. 

gastlic, adj., diving, having mind or 
soul: ns. 1628. 

ge... ge, conj., both... and: 542. 

geaclian, W2, /righten: pp. geaclod 
BO, 
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geador,adv., zogether: 1097, eador 1627. 
gealga, m., gallows, cross: as. gealgan 
966, AP. 22; ds. 1327, 1409, galgan 
AP. 40. 
gsealgmdd, adj., cruel, wicked: npm. 
gealgmide 32, 563. 
weap, see horngéap. 
géara, adv., formerly: 1387. 
Gearapolis, pmn., Yierapolis: d. Geara- 
polim AP. 40. 
geard, see ealdor-, middangeard. 
géeardagas, mpl., former days,old times: 
dp. géardagum 1519. 
geare, adv., well, certainly: comp. gear- 
wor 932. 
gearu, adj., ready: nsm. 72, 214, 1535, 
gearo 234; nsf. 907, 1153, 1567, 1579; 
npm. gearwe 1369; apn. gearu 1358. 
geascian, W2, /earn of: pret. 3 pil. 
geascodon 44. 
geat, see burg-, weallgeat. 
gebzro, f., behavior, action: ns. 1570. 
gebed, n., prayer: ds. gebede 1027. 
gebéodan, 2, offer: pp. geboden 219. 
geberan, 4, bring forth, bear: pp. npm. 
geborene 690. 
gebidan, 1. ‘1. await: pret. 3 sg. gebad 
1702; opt. pres. 3 pl. gebidan 399. — 
2. remain still: pret. 3 sg. gebad 1587. 
gebiddan, 5, beseech, implore: pret. 3 sg. 
gebzed 996. 
gebindan, 3, bind: pret. 3 pl. gebundon 
48, 1222; pp. gebunden 1379, 1396, 
npm. gebundene 580, apm. 947. 
gebledsian, W2. 1. d/ess: pp. gebled- 
sod 524, 937. — 2. revere, honor: pp. 
gebledsod 540, 1719. 
geblissian, W2, g/adden, bless: pp. ge- 
blissod 351, 468, 892. 
geblond, n., commotion: ns. 532. See 
argeblond. 
geblondan, R, mix, stir up: pret. 3 pl. 
gebléndan. 33; pp. geblonden 424. 
geblowan, R, bloom, blossom: pp. apm. 
geblowene 1448. 
gebrec, sce bangebrec. 


. gedrep, 
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gebrecan, 5, break down, injure: pp. 
gebrocen 1404, 1473. 

gebringan, W1, dring: pret. 3 pl. ge- 
bréhton 1710; opt. Pret. 2 sg. gebrohte 
273: 

gebrodor, mpl., brothers: ‘np. 1027; dp. 
gebrodrum 1014. 

gecGosan, 2, choose: pret. 3 sg. gecéas 
AP. 19; pp. gecoren 324, npm. geco- 
rene AP. 5. 

gecnawan, R, recognize: inf. 1517, 1558. 

gecringan, 3, fall, die: pret. 3 Sg. ge- 
crang AP. 60, 72. 

gecrod, see lindgecrod. 

gecwedan, 5, speak: pret. 3 sg. gecwxd 
896, 1172, 1299, 1361, 1400, 1465, 1663. 

gecynd, f., kind: as. 588. 

gecyrran, W1, return: pret. 3 pl. ge- 
cyrdon 1078. 

gecydan, W1, make known, show: 3 sg. 
gecyded 1435; I pl. gecydad 859; 
pret. 2 sg. gecyddest 390; pret. 3 sg. 
gecydde 564, 700, 711; pp. gecyded 


90, 358; inf. 289, 784, 796, 803, 
965. 

gedafenian, W2, Jcjit: 3 sg. gedafenad 
317. - 


gedal, see feorh-, sawulgedal. 

gedz#lar VW/1. 1. give over to, consign 
tow sui. 955, 1217. — 2. separate, part 
from: pp. gedzled Ap. 82; inf. AP. 
36.— 3. part, disband: pret. 3 pl. 
gedzldon 5. 

gedon, anv., do: pp. 765; inf. 342, 1444. 

gedrzg, n. 1. tumult, lamentation: ns. 
1555: — 2. throng: ns. 43. 

gedreccan, W1, affzct, torment: pret. 
3 sg. gedrehte 39. 

gedrefan, W1, ¢rouble, stir up: pp. 
gedréfed 369, 394, 1529. 

gedréosan, 2, pass away: inf. AP. 100. 

n., Stroke: as. 1444. 

gedryht, see willgedryht. 

gediifan, 2, sink, penetrate: inf. 1331. 

gedwola, m., error, false belief: as. 
gedwolan 611, 1688. 
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gefelsian, W2, cleanse. pp. gefzlsod 
Ap. 66. 

gefeestnian, W2. 1. establish: pret. 3 
sg. gefeestnode 522.—'2. place, fix: 
pret. 3 sg. gefeestnode 1378. 

geféa, m., joy, happiness: ds. geféan 
347, 598, 866, 1670, 1693; as. AP. 81; 
gp. geféana 890. 

gefeoht, n., fight, conflict: ds. gefeohte 
1188, 1196. 

geféon, 5, w. inst., exjoy: pret. 3 pl. 
gefégon 592,659. See ferdgeféonde. 

gefeormian, W2, devour: pret. 3 pl. 
gefeormedon 1090. 

geféra, m., companion : as. gef€ran 1009, 
1020. 

geféran, W1, accomplish, pass through: 
2 pl. geférad 677; pret. 1 sg. geférde 
1401; pres. opt. 1 pl. geféran 516; 
inf. 194, 216. 

geferian, W2, conduct, bring: pp. gefe- 
red 1173, 1619; npm. geferede 265; 
inf. 397. 

gefrzetwian, W2, adorn, honor: pret. 

3 sg. gefreetwode 1518; pp. gefretwed 

715. . 

gefrége, n., knowledge: is. 1626, AP. 25. 

gefrége, adj., sown, celebrated: nsn. 
668, 961, III9. 

gefremman, W1, perform, do. 1 sg. 
gefremme 1288; pret. 2 sg. gefreme- 
dest 926; pret. 3 sg. gefremede 91, 
605, 1198, 1387; pret. 3 pl. gefreme- 
dan 1445; pp. gefremed 976; inf. 191, 
426, 1614; ger. gefremmanne 2006. 

gefreodian, W2, /iberate, set free: pret. 
3 sg. gefreodode 1041. 

gefrignan, 3, /earn of, hear: pret. 1 sg. 
gefregn 1093, 1706; pret. 1 pl. ge- 
friinan 1; pp. gefrzegen 687, 1060. 

gefyllan, W1, comp/lefe: pp. npm. ge- 
fylde 1695. 

gefyrdran, W1, support, protect: pp. 
gefyréred 983. 

gegninga, adv., straightway. 1349, 
T354- 
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gegnslege, m., interchange of blows: d_. 
1356. 

gegrétan, W1, greet: pret. 3 sg. g= 
grette 254. 

gegrind, n., commotion, tumult: cz 
1590. 


geheeftan, W1. 1. bind, imprisom 
pp. gehefted 1127.—2. afflict: F= 
npm. gehezefte 1158. 

gehalgian, W2, consecrate: pret. 3 
gehalgode 586, 1650; pp. gehalg== 
1646. 

gehatan, R, promise: pret. 2 sg. gehum 
1418. . 

gehealdan, R, maintain, keep: pre= 
pl. gehéoldon 346; inf. 213. 

gehégan, W1, exform, hold (councum 
meeting): pret. 3 sg. gehéde 1— 
pret. 3 pl. gehédon 157, gehédan I< 
inf. 930. 

gehéred, see gehyran. 

gehladan, 6, /oad: pp. asm. gehlad en. 
361. 

gehnzgan, W1, Aumdle: pres. opt. 25 
gehnzgan 1183; pret. 2 sg. gehnae 
dest 1319; pret. 3sg. gehnzegde 119 

gehréodan, 2, adorn: pp. apm. geh = 
dene 1449. 

gehou, see geohdu. 

gehwa, pron., cach: gsm. gehwes gr 
gsf. gehwzre 630; gsn. gehwas 37— 
338; dsm. gehwam 65, 637; dsf.1z = 
dsn. 408. 

gehweorfan, 3. 1. turn, fall: pre 
3 sg. gehwearf 694, 1103.—2. c= 
vert: 2 sg. gehweorfest 974. 

gehwyle, pron., each, ali: gsm. (anr— 
gehwylces 1283; dsm. gehwylcux 
908, 980, 1152; asm. (anra) gehwylc - 
933; asn. (landa) gehwylc 935. 

gehycgan, W3, suppose: pret. 2 
gehogodon 429. 

gehygd, fn., mind, thought: as. 14€8 
ap. gehygdo 68, 200. See bréos= 


gast-, misgehyegd. 
a A. ALT, TOA SE 
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gehfran, W¥I. 1. hear, learn, heed: 
2 pl. gehjrad 1197; pret. 1 sg. ge- 
hyrde 651; pret. 1 pl. gehyrdon Ap. 
23, 63; pret. 3 pl. 894; opt. pret. 2 sg. 
gehyrde 574; imper. 2 sg. gehér 1498; 
pp. gehyred 92, 1554, gehéred 168; 
inf. 341, 595, 811.—2. recezve hear- 
im, : pret. 3 pl. gehYrdon 577. 

gehyrstan, W1, egui~: pp. gehyrsted 
45- 

gelac, n., commotion, conflict: as. 1092. 
Seé lind-, lyft-, scingelac. 

gelaca, see gudgelaca. 

gelad, n., way: as. 190. 

gel#dan, Wi. 1. lead, conduct: 3 pl. 
geledapb 282; pret. 3 sg. gelzdde 
1033; pret.’ 2 pl. gelzddon 430; inf. 
822.— 2. venture, risk: pret. 3 sg. 
gelzdde AP. 43. 

gelang, adj., zear at hand, attainable: 
nsf. 979. 

gelz#ran, W1, izstruct: inf. 1353. 

gelxstan, W1, support, help: pret. 3 sg. 
gelzste 411. 

geléafa, m., belief, faith: gs. geléafan 
1680, AP. 66; as. 335. 

gelenge, adj., pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of: nsf. 1474. 

geléogan, 2, w. dat., decezve: pret. 3 sg. 
gelah 1074. 

gelettan, W1. 1. let, hinder: inf. 518. 
—2. procrastinate: inf. 800. 

gelic, adj., dike: asm. gelicne 494; 
superl. nsm. gelicost 4973 nsn. gelic- 
Cost 501, 953- 

gelice, adv., ‘ke: superl. gelicost 1145. 

gelicgan, 5, stretch along: 3 pl. gelic- 
gab 334. 

geldme, adv., often: 1163. 

gelyfan, W1, have faith in, trust: 1 sg. 
gelyfe 1284; pret. 3 pl. gelyfdon 142, 
562, 813; inf. 733. 

gem#l, adj., stained, spotted: nsn. 1331. 

gemézne, adj., wmisal ; nsf. 1013. 

gemang, n., compu‘: ds. gemange 
730. ’ 


‘ 
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gemézrsian, W2, celebrate: pp. gemz#r- 
sod 544. 

gemearc, see fyrst-, Singgemeare. 

geméde, adj., pleasant: superl. nsn. 
gemédost 594. 

gemet, n., “mit, measure: as. gemet 
309, 1481; np. gemeotu 454. 

gemet, adj., fitting: nsn. 1178. 

gemétan, W1, jid, meet: pret. 3 sg. 
gemette 241, 245, 1061; pret. 3 pl. 
gemétton 143, 1082. 

gemOt, n., assembly : 
as. gemot 1059. 

gemunan, PP, rememder: pres. 3 sg. 
geman 639. 

gemyltan, W1, soften, melt: inf. 1393. 

gemynd, fn., memory, thought: dp. ge- 
myndum 960. See m6d-, ipgemynd. 

gemyndig, adj., mindful: nsm. 161, 
981, 1001, 1263, 1312, AP. 107. 

gemyrran, W1, Ander, disturb: pp. 
npm. gemyrde 746. 

gén, see 04 gén. 

gena, see nu géna. 

géncwide, m., answer: 
858. 

generian, W1, save, preserve: pp. apm. 
generede 1037. 

genédan, W1, w. inst., venture, risk: 
pret. 3 sg. genédde AP. 17, 50; inf. 
950, 1351. 

gengan, see gangan. 

genidla, see eald-, man-, torngenrdla. 

geniwian, W2, renew: pp.geniwad Iolo. 

genog, adj., exough: nsm. 1534. 

géoc, f., help, comfort: ns. 1585; gs. 
géoce 1030, 1567, AP. 108; as. 1152. 

géocend, m., Comforter, Lord: vs. 548; 
as. gol. 

geofa, see willgeofa. 

geofon, n., ocean: nS. 393, 1585, 1624; 
gs. geofones 852; ds. geofone 498, 
geofene 1531, 1615; as. geofon 1505. 

geogod, f., young persons, youth: ns. 
1634; ds. geogoSe 152, 1615; is. 
eogove 1122. 


ds. gemdte 650; 


ip. gencwidum 
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geogodhad, m., youthfulness: ds. geo- 
gothade 782. , 

geohou, f., care, tribulation: as. geohdo 
1665, gehdo 1548; dp. geohdum 1008; 
ap. geoh%a 66. 

géomor, adj., sad: nsm. 1008, 1408; 
dsm. géomrum Ap. 89; isf. geomran 
61,1126. See hyge-, mode, sidgéo- 
mor. . 

geomorgidd, n., complaint, death-song: 
ns. 1548.. 

géomormodd, adj., sad: nsm. 1398; 
npm. geomormdde 406. 

géomrian, W2, grieve, sorrow: ptc. 
npm. géomriende 1665. 

geond, prep. w. acc., through, through- 
out, over: 25, 42, 331, 332) 371, 576, 
709, 762, 768, 961, 1120, 1434, 
1637. 

geong, adj., young: nsm. 505, 1150, AP. 
57, geonga 1126; gsm. geongan 1117; 
asm.geongne 551, 1110; npm. geonge 
392, 858; apm. 1531, 1624. See cild- 
geong, edgiong. 

geongan, see gangan. 

geopenian, W2, ofen, reveal: pp. ge- 
openad 889. 

georn, adj., eager: nsm. 66, 959. See 
domgeorn. 

georne, adv. 1. zealously, earnestly: 
612, 1606, 1653; comp. geornor AP. 
115.— 2. certainly, truly: 498. 

géotan, 2, pour, gush: ptc. nsn. géo- 
tende 393, 1508, 1590. See Aagéo-= 
tan. 

gereordian, W2, feed, refresh: pp. ge- 
reordod 385. 

gerim, sce nihtgerim. 

gerwan, see gyrwan. 

geryman, W1, give place, make room: 
pp. gerymed 1580. 


 geryne, n., secret: ap. gerynu 419, ge- 


ryno IS!ii. See gastgeryne. 
ges#lan, W1, befall, happen: 3 sg. 
geszled 511, 515; pret. 3 sg. geszlde 
438, 661. 


gesamnian, W2, scstmbiereattie— 
3 pl. gesamnodon 652, 1636, 
nedon 1067; pp. gesamnod Ca 
See samnian. 

gesceaft, f. 1. creation (heaven 
earth): ns. 1437; as. AP. 116, J 
—2. creature: np. gesceafte 14 
gp. gesceafta 326, 703, 1717. 

gescénan, W1, break, wound: inf. 114<2-- 

gesceddan, 6, with wk. pret., arm, irz- 
jure: pret. 3 sg. gescéod 1176, wk. 

~ pret. gescéode 18; pret. opt. 3 sg. 
gescéode 1420; inf. 917. 

gescirpla, m., garment: ap. gescirplan 
250. 

gescrifan, 1, prescribe, appoint: pret. 
3 sg. gescraf 846; pp. gescrifen 787; 
apm. gescrifene 297. 

gescyldan, W1, protect: 3 sg. gescylded 
434- 

gescyldend, m., protector: ns. 1291. 

gescyrdan, W1, veil, shroud: pp. ge- 
scyrded 1313. 

gescyrigan, W1, a//ot: opt. pres. 2 sg. 
gescyrige 85. 

gesécan, W1, seek, go to, reach: pret. 
3 sg. gesohte 380, AP. 32, 39, 62; 
pret. 3 pl. gesohton 268, 1121; pp. 
gesohte 845, 1132; inf. 175, 1701, AP. 
93; ger. gesé€canne 295, 424.- 

gesecgan, W1, ée//, say: pret. 3 sg. 
gesegde 384; inf. 603, 624. 

gesellan, W1, evant, give up (fe): pret. 
3 sg. gesealde AP. 58; pret. 3 pl 
gesealdon 433, 1616, AP. 85; pp. ge- 
seald 646, 909, 1435. 

geséon, 5. 1. see, behold: 3 pl. geséod 
I500; pret. 1 sg. geseah 493, 499; 
pret. 3 sg. 1492, 1690, geseh 714, 847, 
992, 1004, 1009, 1448; pret. 1 pl. 
geségon 455, 881; imper. 2 sg. ge- 
séoh 1281, 1441; inf. 760, 987, 1714, ° 
gesion 1225. —2. refl. see one another: 
inf. 1013. — 3. receive sight: pret. 3 pl. 
ges€gon 581. \ 

geset, n., habitation ~ Bp. gesetu 1259. 


i 
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~=~@Rzan/ W1, appornt:.pret. 3 sg. ge- 

~Se 71647; pp. geseted 156. 

9, gesihd, sce gesyhd. 
Sitean, 5, sit: pret. 3 sg. geset 
359, 1063; pret. 3 pl gesxton 
rEGI. 

“SASS, sce ealdgesid. 

-8 Pann, n., ring, spangle: as. 302. 

©8 ~Podwan, R impers. w. dat., succeed: 

Pret. 3 sg. gespéow 1344. 
Esprec, n., speech: as. 577. 
©sS precan, 5, speak: pret. 1 sg. gespreec 
9 23. 

©s8 tandan, R, stand: pret. 3 sg. gestod 
7 O7. 

-€8 teppan, 6, sep: pret. 3 sg. gestdp 
¥ 582. 

S©stadolian, W2, establish, fashion: 
Pret. 3 sg. gestadelode 162, gestado- 
lade 536. 

=esteald, sce wuldorgesteald. 

2estealla, sce lindgestealla. 

&estigan, 1, mount, enter: pret. 1 sg. 
gestah 899; inf. 222. 
Sestillan, W1, become quiet: pret. 3 sg. 
gestilde 532. 
estréon, n., possession, treasure: ap. 
Ap. 83. See feoh-, héah-, hord-, 
sincgestréon. 
geswencan, W1, ‘torment, afflict: pp. 
geswenced 116, 394. 
geswican, 1, w. dat., cease, depart: 1 sg. 
geswice 1290. 
geswing, n., surge, beating, swell: as. 
352- 
geswingan, 3, affict: pp. geswungen 
1396. See swingan. 
geswidan, W1, strengthen: pp. geswi- 
Sed 697, 701. 
gesyhd, f., sight: ds. gesyhde 705, ge- 
siehSe 620; as. gesihS 30. 
gesyne, adj., manifest: nsn. 526, 549, 
1602; gpn. gesynra 565. 
getzZcan, W1, tustruct, indicate; pret. 
3 sg. getzhte 6; opt. pret. 2 sg. ge- 
tz#hte 485. 
\ 
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getacnian, W2, express, symbolize: pret. 
3 sg. getacnode 1512. 

gétan, see Agétan. 

-gete, sce orgete. 

getellan, W1, ¢e//, count: pp. geteled 
665, 1035, apm. getealde 883. 

getéon, W2, appoint, order: pret. 3 sg. 
getéode 14. 

getihhian, W2, consider, claim: pp. 
getihhad 1320. 

getimbran, W1. 1. dui/d: pp. getim- 
bred 667; inf. 1633.—2. confirm: 
imp. 2 sg. getimbre 1671. 

getingan, 3, w. dat., press upon: pret. 
3 sg. getang 138. 

getrahtian, W2, consider: pp. getrah- 
tod 1359. [Cf. Lat. tractare.] 

getréowe, adj., faithful: nsm. 984. 

getrum, n., /7oof: is. getrume 707. 

gedanc, m., thought, mind: ds. gebance 
237. See ingedanc. 

gedancul, adj., thoughtful, sagactous: 
nsm. gepancul 462. 

gedéon, 1, grow, prosper, in pp. virtuous, 
excellent: pp. gebungen 528. 

geding, n. 1. fate, experience, destiny ; 
gp. gebinga 1598; ap. gebingu 756. — 
2. appointment, command: ds. ge- 
binge 794. See gudgedingu. 

gedofta, sce tréowgedofta. 

gedoht, m., thought, meditation: gp. 
gebohta 744. 

gedolian, W2, suffer, endure: pret. 3 sg. 
gedolode 1490; imper. 2 sg. gepbola 
107; ger. geSolianne 1136, geboli- 
genne 1659, gebolienne 1689. 

gedrec, n., tumult, violence: as. geprzc 
823. 

gedréatian, W2, suppress, overcome: 
pp. gedréatod 436, gepréatod 1115. 

gedring, n., crowd, tumult: as. 368. 

gedringan, 3, epproach, draw near: pp. 
gebrungen 990. 

gedyldig, see modgedyldig. 

gedyn, W1, rebuke, subjugate: pp. gedyd 
430. 
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geunnan, 3, w. gen., grant: inf. 179, 
1131. 
gewadan, 6, avise, come: pret. 3 sg. 
gewod 1246. 
gewztan, W1, wet: pp. npf. gewette 
375: 
gewealc, n., rolling, tossing: aS. 259. 
geweald, n., power : as. 518, 1273, 1317, 
1619. See SZhtgeweald. 
gewealdan, R, w. inst., re: inf. 1365. 
gewemman, W1, sot, defile: pp. ge- 
wemmed 1471. 
geweore, n., fabrication: aS.3077; ap. 
1495. See #r-, fyrngeweorce. 
geweorp, n., ridge, heap: as. 306. See 
wintergeworp. 
geweordan, 3. 1. happen, take place: 
3 Sg. geweorded 1437; 3 pl. geweor- 
Sad 1500; pret. opt. 3 sg. gewurde 
558; inf. 730, gewyrdan 573.— 2. de- 
come, be: pret. 3 sg. geweard 167, 804 ; 
pret. opt. 2 sg. gewurde 550 ; pp. apm. 
gewordne 457.— 3. occur, befall (im- 
pers.) : pret. 3 sg. geweard 307. 
geweordian, W2, ovor: 35g. geweor- 
$a3 938; pp. geweordod AP. 15, 
gewyrodod 116. 
gewinn, n. 1. conflict, tumult: as.197, 
932.— 2. sorrow, trouble: ns. 888. 
See gar-, gud-, hand-, warudge- 
winn. 
gewinna, m., ofponent, rival: as. gewin- 
nan 1197, 1249, 1301. 
gewitan, 1, go: pret. 3 sg. gewat 118, 
225, 235, 655, 696, 706, 786, 977, 1044, 
1058, 1247, 1304, 1457, 1675; pret. 
3 pl. gewiton 1594, geweotan 8o1. 
gewiltt, n., mad, understanding: ds. 
gewitte 212, 316, 470, 552, 672, 769, 
1265, AP. 87 ; as. gewit 35, 645. 
gewlitigian, W2, deautify, adorn: pp. 
gewlitegod 669, gewlitegad 543. 
geworp, see wintergeworp. 
gewunian, W2. 1. accompany, stay 
with: inf. 1661.—2. remain, abide: 
inf. 279. 


gewyrcan, Wl. 1. fashinys ag 
pret. 3 pl. geworhton 107314 } ee 
geworhte 716. — 2. deserve: \yu 
I sg. geworhte 920. 

gewyrht, n., deed: dp. gewyrhtum 1! 3 
1611; gewyrht, case indeterminable. < 
1025. 

gewyrhta, m., doer: dp. gewyrhtuma 
1180. ) 

gewyrdian, see geweordian. 

geyppan, W1, reveal: pp. geypped— 
1223. 

gicel, sce cylegicel. 

gidd, n., song: gs. giddes AP. 89. See 

_ géomorgidd. 

giddung, see lé0dgiddung. 

giellan, 3, ye//: pret. 3 pl. gullon 127. 

gif, n., e7/t, grace: as. 575. 

gif, conj., z/: 70, 210, 212, 288, 344, 407, 
417, 460, 479, 482, 557, 1350, 1424, 
1521, 1568, 1612. 

gifa, sce bl#d-, Gad-, symbelgifa, 
willgeofa. 

gifan, 5, eve: 3 sg. gifed 1151; pret. 
3 sg. geaf 317; opt. pres. 3 sg. gife 
388. See a-, for-, ofgifan. 

gifede, n., fate, chance: ns. 1066; as. 489. 

gifre, adj., greedy: apf. gifrum 1335. 
See weelgifre. 

gifu, f., gift: as. 480, 530, 548, 754; ip. 
geofum 551, giofum1sig. See since, 
wuldorgifu. 

gild, n., zdo/: ap. 1319. See déofole, 
hzxdengild. 

gildan, 3, bestow, grant: 3 sg. gilded, 
Ap. 119. See forgildan. 

giman, W1, w. gen., regard, be heedful: 
pret. 3 pl. gimdon 139. 

gimm, m., gem, jewel: ns. gim 1268; 
gp. gimma 1519. [Lat. gemma.] 
See héafodgimm. 

ginan, see toginan. 

gingra, m., disciple: np. gingran 894, 
1330; ap. 427, 847. 

ginn, adj., spacious, broad: asm. ginne 


\ 
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ginnan, sce onginnan. 
ait, adv., yet, further: 1487. 
git, nui gyt. 

azitan, see be-, ongitan. 

azleedmod, adj., Lappy, joyful: nsm. 
1059. 

Zzléaw, adj., wise: nsm. 557, 817, 1497, 
Ap. 96; asm. gleawne 1648, glawne. 
143. See Sgléaw. 

wléawlice, adv., wisely: 427, 861. 

#léawmdd, adj., wise of mind: nsm. 
1579- 

slidan, 1, glide, go: 3 sg. glided 498; 
pret. 3 sg. glad 371; inf. 1248, 1304. 
See tO0glidan. 

gnast, see fH7rg_gnast. 
gnornhof, n., house of sorrow: ds. 
gnomhofe 1008, 1043. 
god, m. 1. God: n. 14, 91, 260, 326, 
425, 459) 534 563, 703; 751, 758, 894, 
925, 1143, 1335, 1376, 1462, 1510, 
1661, 1717; g. godes 117, 234, 560, 
747) 779% 7941 999, 1028, 1045, 1613, 
1634, 1644, 1647, AP. 65; d. gode 
205, 958, IOII, 1150, 1398, 1579, 1620, 
AP. 115; a. god 275, 657, 760, 785, 
1030, 1188, 1387; v. god 76, 897, 1281, 
1409, 1415.— 2. in the pl., Aeathen 
gods: gp. goda 1319; ap. godu AP. 49. 
g0d, n., prosperity, happiness: is. gdde 
406, 1617; gp. goda 338. . 
g0d, adj., good: asm. gidne 480, 922. 
See betera, sélra. 
godbearn, n., soz of God: ns. 640. 
godcund, adj., divine: gsm. godcundes 
AP. 114. 
‘ godfyrht, adj., God-fearing: asm. god- 
fyrhtne 1022; npm. godfyrhte 1516. 
godspell, n., gospel: as. 12. 
gold, n., gold: ds. golde 1508; as. gold 
301, 338. 

goldburg, f., zown: as. 1655. 

gong, see gang. 

gongan, see gangan. 

griédig, adj., greedy: npm. gr 

See heoro-, welgrid 


See 8a 
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grafan, see agrafan. 

grag, adj., gray: nsm. grega 371. 

gram, adj., angry, hostile: npm. grame 
917, grome 563; gpm. gramra 217, 
951, 1059. . 

gramhjydig, adj., hostile: gsm. gram- 
hydiges 1694. 

grap, f., clutch, grip: dp. grapum 13365. 

gréne, adj., green: apm. 776. See eall- 
grene. 


, Sréot, n., ground, beach: ds. gréote 238, 


254, 425, 794, 847, 1084, 1624. 
grétan, W1, greet, address: pret. 3 sg. 
grétte 61, 1030, 1464; inf. 1022. See 
gegrétan. 
grimm, adj., ferce: asf. grimme 1387; 
asn. grim 958; npn. 1365; gpf. 
grimra 1487. See heoro-, hetee, 
welgrim. 
grind, see gegrind. 
grindan, 3, grind, dash: pret. 3 pl. 
grundon 373. See forgrindan. 
gripe, m., clutch, grip: as. gripe 187, 
217, 951. 
grom, see gram. 
grund,m. 1. deep, ocean : nS. 393,425. 
—2. abyss: NS. 1590; as. 1595.— 
3. ground, earth: ds. grunde 1528; 
as. grund 331, 747, 1600; dp. grun- 
dum 640; ap. grundas 776. 
grundweg, m., earth: ds. grundwege 
582. 
grynsmi0, m., evil-doer: np. grynsmi- 
Sas gi7. 
gryrehwtl, f., period of terror: Aas. 
gryrehwile 468. 
gryrelic, adj., terre: nsn. 1551.. 
guma, m., maz: ns. 1117; np. guman 
1516; gp. gumena 20, 6], -575, 582, 
(zi, 986, 1152, 1615. 
meyst, f., virtue, right practice: ip. 
gumcystum 1606. 
% 951; ds. zide 
‘43 Sp. gida 
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| gudfreca, m., warrior: gs. giidfrecan 
1333: 

giidgelaca, m., warrior: np. gudgela- 
can 1600. 

gudgedingu, npl., battle, contest: ap. 
gudgedingu 1022, gudgebingo 1043. 

gudgewinn, n., dattle: ns. 217. 

gudhweet, adj., bold in battle: nsm. 
AP. 57. 

gudplega, m., dattle: ds. giidplegan 

“y 369, AP. 22. 

gudres, m., rush of battle: ns. 1531. 

gudrine, m., warrior: np. gidrincas 
155» 392. 

gudsearu, n., war armor: np. giiSsearo 
127. 

gudweorc, n., war-deed: gp. gus- 
weorca 1066. 

gyldan, see ongyldan. 

gylp, m., doast: as. 1333. 

gyrn, n., sorrow, affiction: ds. gyme 
1150, 1585. 

gyrran, 3, sound, creak: pret. 3 pl. 
gurron 374. 

gyrwan, W1, get ready, prepare: inf. 
795, 1698, gerwan 1634. 

gystrandege, adv., yesterday: 852. 

gyt, see git; nti, 0a gyt. 


H 

habban, W3, fave: 1 sg. hebbe 897; 
2 sg. hafast 357, 507, 1320; 3 sg. 
hafaS Ap. 73; 1 pl. habbad 687; 
2 pl. 296; pret. 2 sg. hefdes 530; 
pret. 3 sg. hefde 534, 787, 844, 856, 
987, 990, 1060, 1063, 1169, 1241; pret. 
3 pl. hefdon 134, 149, 785, 1131; opt. 
pres. 2 sg. hebbe 1521; opt. pres. 3 sg. 
1164; opt. pres. 3 pl. habban 976; 
imper. 2 sg. hafa 223 ; imper. 2 p- ‘.ab- 
bad 1358. See behabban, nabban. 

hzbbend, see searohzbbend. 

Habrahan, see Abraham. 

had, m., zature, form: ds. hade AP. 27; 
as.hadg12. See apostol-, geogud- 
had. 


hador, adj., drigkht: nsm. 838; nsra=- 
1456, hadre 89. 

heft, m. 1. captivity: ds. hefte 139 
1470.— 2. captive: np. heftas 107 <= 

heeftan, see geheeftan. 

heeftling, m., captive: ns. 1342. 

haga, see anhaga. 

hegelsctir, m., hatl-storm: ip. hegel.- - 
scirum 1257. 

hal, adj. 1. healthy, well: nsm. 914. 
—2. whole, uninjured, sound: nsm. 
1470; gsm. hales 1467. See wanhal. 

hele, m., Zevo: ns. 1002; as. 144. 

h#lend, m., Savior: g. hzlendes 
574, 73§+. a. hzlend 1031; v. 541, 
1407. | ; 

hwvied, m., havo, man: ns. 919, 1556; 
as. 1005, 1273; vs. 484, 624; np. 50, 
362, 561, 612, 1024, 1054, hzlep 38; 
gp. hzleSa 21, 200, 396, 494, 545 
567, 692, 885, 907, 1197, 1258, 1269, 
1463; dp. heledum 668; ap. heeled 
2, 883, 996, 1607. 

halgian, see gehalgian. 

halig, adj.," Zoly, the holy one, saint: 
nsm. 14, QI, 461, 542, IOIO0, 1144, 
1252, halga 118, 168, 225, 346, 359, 
382, 977, 996, 1029, 1045, 1253, 1307, 
1395, 1607, 1687, AP. 60; nsf. halig 
243; nsn. 89, 1018; gsm. haliges 531, 
654, 709, 819, 893, 1000, 1389, 1478, 
1586, 1621, halgan 1238; dsm. 48, 
467, 1222, 1315, 1683, AP. 9; asm. 
haligne 144, 481, 1010, 1614, halgan 
831, 1171, 1566, AP. 90; asf. halige 
1520; asn. halig 1418, AP. 53; isf. 
halgan 56, 537, 873, 1399, 1456; npm. 
halige 885; gp. haligra 725; dp. hal- 
gum 1720; apm. halige 875; apf. Ap. 
63; ip. halgum 328, 723, 1054, hale- 
gum 104. See heofonhalig. 

hélo, f., health: as. 95. 

ham, m., Zome: gs. hames Ap. 118; 
‘3. ham 1683; as. 227, 978, AP. 92; 

\ginn, 4ma 104. 

t =) hammer. gp. hamera 1077. 


er, 
4 
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hamsittend, m., ove dwelling at home: 


np. hamsittende 686. 

hand, f., Zand: ns. 9, 17, 412; as. 
941, 1417, AP. 60; ap. handa 48, 
1222. 

handgewinn, n., struggle, compet: ds. 
handgewinne 186. 

handhrine, m., touch of the hand: as. 
1000. 

handmegen, n., strength of the hands: 
as. 725. 

har, adj., hoary, gray: asm. harne 841; 
npm. hare 1258. 

heern, f., wave, sea: ns. 531. 

hé&és, f., command: as. 1520, 1586. 

hat, adj., Ao¢: nsm. 1709; asm. hatne 
1187; ism. hatan 1542; isn. 1241, 
1277. See brandhat. 

hata, see scyldhata. 

hatan, R. 1. did, command: 3 sg. 
hated 1505; pret. I sg. hét 931; pret. 
3 sg. het 330, 587, 792, 795, 807, 822, 
1145, 1575, 1623, 1632, AP. 68, heht 
365, 1466, AP. 45; pret. 3 pl. héton 
-1229, 1272, 1390.— 2. mame: pp. 

 +haten 686. See gehatan. 


hz@den, adj., heathen: nsm. AP. 46; gsm. 


hz#dnes 1238; dsf. hz#denan 1491; 
dsn. hedSenum 1144; asf. hz®ene 
Ap. 60, heSenan 111; np. hz®ene 
1002, 1124, hz#Sne 126, 1070; gp. 
hzdenra 186, 218, 957, 992, 1032, 
1389. 

hz#dengild, n., zdol, idolatry: dp. hx- 
Sengildum 1102; ap. hzdengild Ap. 
47. 

hé, pron., Ze: nsm. 51, §3, 54, etc.; nsn. 
hit 695, 765, 1323, 1393, 1563; gsmn. 
his 50, 60, 94, 164, etc.; dsmn. him 
45) 57, 118, 145, etc.; asm. hine 502, 
551, 820, 943, 1143, 1326, 1335, 1564, 
1698, AP.97; asf. hie 980, 1154; asn. 
hit 149, 210, 1231, 1514; np. hie 5, 23, 
26, 31, etc.; gp. hira 3, 11, 25, 140, 
etc.; dp. him 5, 17, 27, 33, etc.; ap. 
hie 254, 464, 613, 795, etc. 


e 
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héafod, n., kead: gs. héafdes 50; ds. 
héafde 1423, 1472, AP. 46. 

héafodgimm, m., eye: ap. héafodgim- 
mas 31. 

héafodmaga, m., near kinsman: as. 
héafodmagan 942. 

heafola, m., ead: as. heafolan 1142. 

héah, adj., “igh: nsn. 668; isn. héa 
274: 

héahcyning, m., great king, Lord: ns. 6. 

héahengel, m., archange/: np. héaheng- 
las 885. 

héahfeder, m., patriarch: gp. héah- 
federa 791; ap. héahfederas 875. 

héahgestréon, n., great treasure: ip. 
héahgestréonum 362. 

héahreced, n., great hall: as. 708. 

héahstefn, adj. igh-prowed or 
-stemmed: nsm. 266. 

healdan, R, hold, preserve, keep: 1 sg. 
healde 336, 915, 1432; 3 pl. healdap 
176; pret. 3 pl. héoldon 1514. See 
gehealdan. 

healdend, m., keeper, ruler: ns. 225. 

healf, f., stde: ds. healfe 1063; ap. 715. 

heals, see famigheals. 

healt, adj., Jame: dp. healtum 578. 

héan, adj., adject, wretched: nsm. 891, 
1087, 1367, 1557; asm. héanne 1191. 

héap, m., throng, company: ns. 870; 
ds. heape Ap. 9g; as. héap AP. go; is. 
héape 696; ip. héapum 126. 

heard, adj. 1. dold, resolute: nsm. 233; 
839, 982, 1399. — 2. grievous, severe: 
nsm. 1395; nsf. 1562; asn. 1092; gp. 
heardra 1445, 1470, 1491; ip. heardum 
952, 1257; comp. asm. heardran 1402. 
— 3. hard: asm. heardne 739. See 
ecg~, ellen-, hilde-, sciir-, droht- 
heard. 

hearde, adv., ster 

heardlic, adj, ; 
1551. 

hearm, m., Aas 
hearm 107% 
gp. hearma, 
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hearmewilde, m., calumny, blasphemy : 
as. 79, 561. 

hearmléod, n., complaint, song of grief: 
as. 1127, 1342. 

hearmloca, m., 47ison: ds. hearmlocan 
95; 1029. 

headolidende, m., sat/or: dp. headoli- 
Sendum 426. 

headowzlm, m., ferce billow : is. heado- 
welme 1542. ; 

_ hebban, 6. 1. raise: pp. hefen 1155. 
—2. celebrate: pp. hefen 1643. See 
ahebban. 

hégan, see gehégan. 

hégende, see medelhégende. 

héhOu, f., Leight, glory: ds. héhSo 873, 
998, 1144, AP. 118. 

helan, 4, conceal: opt. 3 sg. hele 1164. 
See behelan. 

hell, f., Ze/7: gs. helle 1052, 1298, 1342, 
1703; ds. 1187. 

hellcrzft, m., Ael/ish art: ip. hellcrzf- 
tum 1102. 

hellehinca, m., 4ell-limper, devil: ns. 


1171. 

hellftis, adj., bound for hell: npm. hell- 
fiise 50. 

helltreef, n., Zeathen temple: dp. hell- 
trafum 1691. 


helm, m. 1. 4elmet:as. 10.— 2. guard- 


Zan: ns. 118, 277, 623, 655. See 
nihthelm. 

helma, m., helm, rudder: ds. helman 
396. 


helmian, W2, conceal, cover: pret. 3 sg. 
helmade 1305. 

helmweard, m., fz/o¢: ds. helmwearde 
359: 

help, f., Ze/p: ns. 907; gs. helpe 1031, 
1566, Ap. 90; ds. 1605; as. 91, 426, 
1614. 

hengest, sce brim-, s#hengest. 

hénou, f., Aumzation: dp. héndum 
117, 1467. 

héofan, 2, /ament: ptc. nsm. héofende 


1557: 
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heofon, m., keaven: ns. 1438; gs. heo- 
fonas 1501 ; as. heofon 748, hefon 328; 
gp. heofona 6, 192, 1505, 1683; dp. heo- 
fonum 1452, heofenum 89, 168, I9° ; 
ap. heofonas 977. See tipheofon. 

heofoncandel, f., sux: ns. 243- 

heofoncyning, m., heavenly king: gs. 
heofoncyninges 92, 723, 998, 1381; 
ds. heofoncyninge 821. 

heofonhalig, adj., of celestial holiness: 
nsm. 728. 

heofonhwealf, f., vault of heaven: ds. 
heofonhwealfe 545, 1402. 

heofonléoht, n., heavenly light: ds. 
heofonléohte 974. 

heofonléoma, m., heavenly radiance: 
ns. 838. 

heofonlic, adj., Aeavenly : asm. heofon- 
licne 389. 

heofonrice, n., kingdom of heaven: gs. 
heofonrices 52, 56, 1052. 

heofontorht, adj., eavenly bright: 
nsm. 1269; nsn. 1018. 

heofondrymn, m., heavenly glory: ds. 
heofonbrymme 481, 1720. 

heolfor, n., dlood, gore: is. heolfre 1241, 
1277. 

heolstor, m., darkness: 
243; as. heolstor 1191. 

heolstorloca, m., dark place, prison: 
d. or as. heolstorlocan 144, 1005. 

heolstorscuwa, m., darkness: d. or as. 
heolstorscuwan 1253. 

heonan, adv., hence: AP. 109, heonon 
891. 

-héore, see unhéore. 

heorodréorig, adj., blood-statned: npm. 
heorodréorige 1083; apm. 996. 

heorogrzdig, adj., bloodthirsty: npm. 
heorogredige 38 ; gpm. heorugrzedig- 
ra 79. 

heorogrimm, adj., warlike: npm. heo- 
rogrimme 31. 

heorte, f., Zeart: ds. heortan 52, 1252, 
1709; as. 36,1213. See bl-, cald-, 
mildheort, 


ds. heolstre 


oid 


heorudolg, n., sword-wound : ip. heoru- 
dolgum 942. 

heorusweng, m., sword-stroke: ip. heo- 
ruswengum 952. 

hér, adv., here, hither: 724, 1173, 1562, 
AP. 96. 

herdan, W1, confirm, strengthen: im- 
per. 2 sg. herd 1213. 

here, m., host, army, throng: gs. heriges 
1106, 1156, 1202, 1238, AP. 21; ds. 
herige 1127, 1198; as. here 1124, 
1187; np. herigeas 652, 1067; gp. 
herigea I 501. 

herefeld, m., battlefield: ds. herefelda 
ro, 18. 

heremegen, n., army, multitude: ds. 
heremegene 586, 728, 1298, 1650. 

herestr#t, f., army-road: ds. here- 
strzte 831; np. herestrz#ta 200. 

heretéam, m., plunder, devastation?: 
ns. 1551. 

herian, W1, prazse, glorify: 3 pl. heri- 
gad 722; pret. 3 sg. herede 52, 8109, 
998, 1267, 1455; pret. 3 pl. heredon 
873; ptc. npm. herigende 657. 


herig, m., heathen temple: ap. herigeas © 


1687. 
herigweard, m., guardian of the tem- 
ple: np. herigweardas 1124. 
herm, see hearm. 
Hérodes, pr. n., Herod: ns. 1324; ds. 
Héréde Ap. 36. 
hete, m., hate: ds.944. See bill-, léod-, 
nid-, wzpenhete. 
hetegrimm, adj., fierce, cruel: nsm. 
_--: 1395; nsf. 1562. 
heter6f, adj., Zostile: gp. heterofra 1420. 
hettend, m., exemy: np. 31. 
hider, adv., hither: 207, 1604, hyder 
1024. 
hidercyme, m., coming, arrival: as. 
1316. 
hig, n., ay: ns. 38. 
hige, see hyge. 
higeblid, adj., diithe of mind: asf.h 
bliSe 1691. 
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higerOf, adj., bold of mind: nsm. 233; 
asm. higerdfne 1005; npm. higerdfe 
1054. ' 

hiht, see hyht. 

hild, f., dattle, war: ns. 1420; ds. hilde 
412; gp. hilda 1491. 

hildbedd, n., death-bed: ns. 1092. 

hildecordor, n., war-troop: is. hilde- 
corére AP. 41. 

hildedéor, adj., do/d in battle: ns. 1002. 

hildeheard, adj., brave in battle: nsm. 
AP, 21. 

hildedrymm, m., valor in battle: ds. 
hildeprymme 1032. 

hildewoma, m., sound of battle: as. 
hildew6man 218. 

hildfreca, m., warrior: np. hildfrecan 
126, 1070. 

hildfrom, adj., drave in battle: npm. 
hildfrome 1202. 

hildlata, m., one slow tn battle, coward: 
Ns: 233. “3 

hildstapa, m., warrior: np. hildstapan 
1258. | 

hinca, see hellehinca. 

hiw, n., appearance, countenance: ns. 
725; as. 1169. 

hladan, see gehladan. 

hlaf, m., dread: gs. hlafes 21, 312; as. 
hlaf. 389; dp. hlafum 590. 

hlaford, m., /ord: ds. hlaforde 412. 

hlafordléas, adj., wthout a lord: npm. 
hlafordléase 405. 


hleahtor, m., /aughter: is. hleahtre 


1703. 
hléapan, sce ahléapan. 
hléo,n. 1. cover, protection: ds. 111, 


567; as. 832.— 2. protector: ns. 896, 
1450; vs. 506, 1672. 

hléoléas, adj., cheerless: asm. hleéoléa- 

san 131. 

hitotan, 2. 1. receive, obtain: 2 sg. 

hléotest 480. — 2. cast lots: pret. 3 pl. 

w = «1: F102. 

talk: ns. 739, I5S1; 

MAYTUMIEior. 
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hléodorewide, m., speaking, words: 
as. 893; dp. hléoSorcwidum 1621; 
ip. 819. 

hléodrian, W2, speak, talk: pret. 3 sg. 
hléoSrode 461, hléoSrade 537, 1360, 
hl6Srode 1430; pret. 3 pl. hléoSrodon 
692. 

hiidan, see on-, tohliidan. 

hliehhan, sce &hliehhan. 

hlifian, W2, tower, stand high: pret. 
3 pl. hlifodon 841. 

hlinduru, f., przson-door: ds. hlindura 
993- 

hlinrzced, n., prison: as. 1463. 

hlinscuwa, m., darkness of prison: as. 
hlinscuwan 1071. 

hlid, n., slope, Add: np. hleodu 841. 
See sand-, stanhlid. 


hlosnian, W2, listen, hearken: pret. 
3 sg. hlosnode 761. 
hl100, f., ¢roop, company: ns. 42, 1389, 


1543; as. 992. 

hliid, adj., /oud: nsm. 1156; nsf. 739; 
isf. hlidan 1360. 

hlitter, adj., bright, pure: asm. hliit- 
terne 312; asf. hlittre 1063. 

hlymman, 3, resound: 3 sg. hlymmed 
392. 

hlynnan, W1, resound: pret. 3 sg. hly- 
nede 238. 

hilynsian, W2, resound: pret. 3 pi. 
hlynsodon 1545. 

hlyst, m., heed, attention: as. 1586. 

hlyt, m., ot, fate: ns. AP. 9; as. 6, 14. 

hnag, adj., wretched, miserable: comp. 
gsf. hnagran 1598. 

hnzgan, W1, umble: opt. pres. 3 pl. 
hnz#gen 1329. See gehn#gan. 

hnitan, 1, c/ash : pret. 3 pl. hneotan 4. 

hof, n., Zouse: ds. hofe 1307; ap. hofu 
838. See ceaster-, gnornhof. 

hold, adj., gracious: nsm. 550; asf. 
holde 1164. See Séodenhold. 

holdiice, adv., fazthfully: 1639. 

holm, m., oceaz: as. 429; gp. holma 
195. S¢ée s#holm. 
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holm@racu, f., tossing sea: ns. holm- 
pracu 467. 

holmweg, m., sea-way: ds. holmwege 
382. 

homa, see flz#sc-, lichoma. 

hon, see ahon. 

hord, see feorh-, mdd-, wordhord. 

hordgestréon, n., ¢reasure: dp. hord- 
gestreonum II1T4. 

hordioca, m., treasure-place: as. 671. 

hornfisc, m., gavfish, swordfish ?: ns. 


370. 
horngéap, adj., wide-gabled: nsn. 668. 


hornsel, n., gabled hall: ap. horsalu 
1158. 

hornscip, n., deaked ship: is. horn- 
scipe 274. 

hospword, n., insulting word: ap. 
1315. 


hra, n., corpse: nS. 1031, 1277; as. 
952; np. 791. 

hreedlice, adv., gutchkly: 
1505. 

hregl, n., garment: ds. hregle 1471. 

hranrad, f., whale-road, ocean: ds. 
hranrade 266, 634, hronrade 821. 

hrade, adv., quickly: 341, 947, 982, 
1106, 1111, hreSe 1221, 1272, 1520, 
1577: 

hrémig, adj., exultant: 
npm. hrémige 864. 

hréodan, sce gehréodan. 

hréof, adj., /eprous: dp. hréofum 578. 

hr@oh, adj., rough, fierce: nsf. 467; 
nsn. 1542; apm. hréo 748. 

hréosan, 2, fa//, perish: 3 pl. hréosap 
1438; pret. 3 pl. hruron 1600. See 
tohréosan. 

hréoda, sce bordhréoda. 

hréow, sce réow. 

hréran, W1, move, stir: ptc. dpf. hré- 
rendum 491. See onhréran. 

hredor, m., breast, heart: ns. 1018; ds. 
hredre 36, 69, 817, 893. 

hrif, n., womd: as. AP. 29. 

hrim, m., rine, hoar-frost : ns. 1257. 


192, 936, 


nsm. 


1699 ; 
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ouch, assail: pp. hrinen 942. 
:andhrine. 

ring, sound: ns. 1278. 

‘ sinchroden. 

e¢ hranrad. 

Shout: pret. 3 pl. hréopon 


, comfort, consolation: ds. 
I, 567, AP. 95; gp. hrodra 


fall, decay: ds. 229. 

'2, shake, clatter: pret. 3 pl. 
127. 

m0: 155, 163, 190, 307, 419, 
558) 573» 575» 596, 639, 812, 
1355 (weald hi), 1490, AP. 3. 
how, lo: 63, AP. I. 

ig, num., hundred: 1035. 

, hunger : gs. hungres 1087 ; 
: 114, 1158. 

verily, indeed: 549, AP. 42. 
nhis. 

n., scornful word: is. husc- 
). 

, who; neut., what, of what 
1. 381, 797, 905, AP. 98, 106; 
t 262, 734, 1066, 1343; gsn. 


; asn. hwat 342,1316 


wa. ; 

wha. .gs. -.veles 274. 
»M., ocean: NS. 370. 

conj. 1. until: 400. — 2. 
6. 
dv., whence: 256, 258, 683. 
» Where: 799, 1317, AP. 111. 
, See fyrd-, gidhwet. 

» why, how: 629, 1413. 

rj., what, lo: 1, 676, 1185, 
13, 1376, 1406, 1478, 1 508, 
63. 

20nj., whether: 129, 604. 
veeder, 

mj., however, yet: 51, 1487, 


504. 
heofeahe 
Wi 


hwelan, |, roar, resound: 3 sg. hwiled 
495- 

hweorfan, 3, turn, go: 1 pl. hweorfad 
405; pret. 3 pl. hweorfon 640, hweor- 
fan 1050; inf. 117, 1691. See &=, beg, 
gehweorfan. 

hwettan, W1, whet, incite: 3 sg. hweted 
286. See &hwettan. 

hwider, adv., whither: 405. 

hwil, f., while, time: gs. hwhile 113; 
as. 131, 1478. See gryrehwil. 

hwilen, see unwhilen. 

hwilum, adv., at t7mes: 443, 514. 

hwyle, pron., which, who: nsm. 411, 
1372; nsn. 1228; asm. hwylcne 132, 
785, 1100. See ®g-, gehwyle. 

hycgan, W3, think : 2 pl. hycga6 1612; 
pret. 2 sg. hogodest 1316; pret. 3 sg. 
hogode 622. See for-, gehycgan. 

hycgende, see stid-, widerhycgende. 

hydig, sce grame, widerh7Fdig. 

hygd, sce ge-, oferhygd. 

hyge, m., mind, heart: 1g 
1664, 1709, bi"¥34, 1252, AP. 53; 

P. 68, hige 971, 1213, 1654. 

hygeblind, adj., spiritually blind: nsm. 


aygegéomor, adj., sad of mind: nsm. 
1087, 1557. 
hygedanc, m., thought: gs. hygebances 
817. 
hygepancol, adj., thoughtful: nsm. 341. 
hyht,m. 1. hope, expectation: ns. 1010, 
1114, hiht 287; as. hyht 1052.—a. 
joy: as. hyhte 239, 637, 874, as. hyht 
481; gp. hihta Ap. 118. 
hyhtlic, adj., joyful: sup. nsm. hyhtli- 
cost 104. 
hyld, see gehyld. 
hyldan, W1, dend, dow: pret. 3 pl. hyl- 
don 1027. 
hyldu, f., kindness, favor: as. hyldo 
389. 
hylman, see forhylman. 
“Was, adj., ready to die: np. hynfiise 
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hyran, W1. 1. hear, listen fo: pret. 1 sg. 
hyrde 360; pret. 3 sg. herde 1176; 
pret. 1 pl. hyrde wé Ap. 70; opt. pres. 
1 pl. hyran 1167.— 2. obey, follow: 2 
pl. hyraé 679; pret. 3 pl. hYrdon 612; 
opt. pres. 1 pl. hYran 1606; inf. 1639, 
Ap. 47. See gehfran. 

hyrenian, W2, /isten to: pret. 3 pil. 
hyrcnodon 654. 

hyrdan, see onhyrdan. 

hyrde, m., guard: ns. 807; np. hyrdas 
1083; ap. 993, 1077. 

hyrstan, sce gehyrstan. 

hyse, m., man, youth: ds. hysse 550; 
vs. 595, 811. 

hysebeordor, m., young man: ds. hyse- 
beorédre 1142. 

hyspan, W1, scorn, mock: inf. 671. 
[hosp. ] 

hydig, sce unhYoig. 


I 


lash pr-n.,_ Jacob, James: ns. 691, AP. 
35,70; ds. ldcove ,~~4; as. lacdb 794. 
ic, pron., 7; ns. 64; 72, 77, 81, etc.; for 
genitive, see min; ds. mé 63» 76, 198, 
200, etc.; as. mé 71, 85, 389) 905» etc. 


np. wé 1, 264, 268, 292, etc. ; for gem” 


tive, see tiser; dp. iis 276, 288, 292, 
342, 514, 1420, 1566, 1567; ap. 265; 
269, 273, 330 434, 596, 852, 862, 
1419, 1561, tsic 286. 

Ican, W1, increase: 2 sg. icest 1190; 
inf. €can 1384. 

idel, adj., vain: apm. idle AP. 84. 

ides, f., woman: np. idesa 1638. 

lertisalém, pr. n., Jerusalem: ds. AP.70. 

igland, n., zs/amd: as. 15. 

ilea, pron., same: nsm. 751; asf. ilcan 
gil. ; 

in, prep. w. dat. and acc. 1. 
within, amid, among, at, by (w. dat.): 
51, 52, 69, 78, 121, 163, 169, 231, 281, 
304, 356, 562, 573) 597, 707) 719, 854; 
868, 927, 948(2), 973, 976, 1004, 1008, 
1029, 1043, 1082, 1155, 1187, 1264, 


tM, ON, 


GLOSSARY 


1299, 1309, 1377, 1467, 1482, 1491, 
1649, 1672, 1685, 1720, AP. 16, 30, 40, 
45) 70, 118. — 2. into, to, towards (w. 
acc.): 41, III, 117, 217, 349, 656, 
9IT, 929; 939) 951, 982, 1ogI, 1273, 
1308, 1332, 1380, 1463, 1594, 1618, 
1619, 1686, 1703. 

in, adv., 27, inside: 362, 990, IOOT, 1331, 
1588, inn 1058. 

Indéas, pr.n., /zdia: gp. Indéa AP. 51; 
dp. Indéum Ap. 43. 

infléde, adj., full of water: asf. 1504. 

ingepanc, mn., thought, reason: as. 35. 

innan, prep. w. dat., t#, within: 1235, 
1547- 

innan, adv., within: 1018, 1241. 

innanweard, adv., within: 647. 

inne, adv., within: 1542. 

inwit, n., guile, deceit: as. 610. 

inwitdanc, m., evil thought: as. 670; 
ip. inwidpancum 559. 

inwitwrasen, f., evi/ chain: as. inwit- 
wrasne 63; ip. inwitwrasnum 946. 

Idhannes, pr. n., John: ds. Idhanne 
AP. 23. 

ldséph, pr. n., Joseph: ns. 688; gs. 
Idséphes 691. 

Yorva, pr. n., Joshua: ns. Iosua 1516. 

ireN, N., Srvord: as. 1181. 

irnan, see oniznan. 

Irtacus, pr. n., /réacus: ns. Ap. 68. 

Is, n., 7ceé: ns. 1261. 

Isaac, pr. n., /saac: ds. Isace 753; as. 
Isaac 793. 

Israhél, pr. n., /sraelite: gp. Israhéla 
880; dp. Israhélum 165. | 

lu, adv., once, long ago, formerly: 438, 
489, 661, 1377, 1386. 

ludéas, pr. n., Jews: gp. lidéa 166, 560, 
1325; dp. liidéum 12, 966, 1408, AP. 35. 


L 
L= rune § Ap. 102; for meaning, see 
Not:-. 
lac, f., gift, offering: as. IIII. 
beadue, gelic. 


See 


GLOSSARY 


-laca, -l%ca, see Blea, guidgelaca. 


lacan, R, toss, move rapidly: 3 pl. 
lacad 253; ptc. nsm. lacende 437. 
See forlacan. 

lacende, see farodlacende. 

lad, f., way, journey: ns. 423; ds. lide 
276, AP. 92. See éa=, gee, lago-, 

. | 88-, YOlad. — 

lzdan, W1, “ead, conduct: pret. 3 pl. 
lzeddon 1459, leddan 1249; ptc. nsm. 
ledende 1477; pp. l#ded 1307; inf. 
174) 337) 777, 1044, 1229, 1272, 1390, 
1706. See gel#dan. 

laf, /eaving, remnant: ds. lafe 1081. 
See Folaf. 

lagofldd, m., water-flood, ocean: ap. 
lagoflddas 244. 

lagolad, f., sea-way, ocean: as. lago- 
lade 314. 

lagu, m., sea, flood: ns. 437, AP. 102 
(rune f). 

lagufesten, n., sea: as. 398, 825. 

lagustréam, m., ocean: as. 423. 

1#la, m., bruise, wound: as. lelan 1443. 

Iand,n. 1. land, dry land: ns. 423; ds. 
lande 398; as. land 378, 404, 827. — 
2. country, province: ns. AP. 66; ds. 
lande 294, 1645, 1694; as. 268, 698, 
1321, Ap. 76; gp. landa 408, 935, 
961.— 3. ground, earth: ds. lande 
1426; np. land 1259. — 4. /and, prop- 
erty, estate: gs. landes 303. See éa-, 
1g-, mearc-, widiand. 

landrest, f., tom5: as. landreste 781. 

landscearu, f., (Portion of) land: ds. 
landsceare 501, 1229. 

lzne, adj., transitory, fleeting: npf. 
lzne AP. 102; apn. lznan AP. 83. 

lang,adj. 1. Jong: nsm. 420; asf. lange 
790.— 2. eternal: asm. langne AP. 
92. See ge-, niht-, ondlang. 

lange, adv., long, a long time: 314, 579, 
1363; comp. leng 80, 800, 1042, 1364, 
1467, 1660. 

Jangsum, adj., long, everlasting: nsf. 
1482; comp. asn. langsumre AP. 20. 


. 1¥tan, R. 
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lar, f. 1. tmstruction, wisdom, counsel: 
ds. lare 654; as. 597, 709, 819, 1164, 
1424, 1653, 1692, Ap. 67; gp. larna 
482; dp. larum 679, 813, 1290; ip. 
141, 611, 777.—2. narration, story: 
as. lare 1478. 

léran, W1, zzstruct, teach: 2 sg. rest 
1185; pret. 3 sg. lz#rde 170, 420, 462, 
1195, 1297, 1680, AP. 31. See fore, 
gelz#ran. 

larcwlde, m., doctrine, teaching : as. 674. 

laréow, m., teacher: ns. 1321, 1466; 
as. 404, 1707. 

larsmid, m., teacher: np. larsmeo%das 
1220. 

ls, see OF-l#s. 

last, m., track, trace (on last, laste, 
behind): ds. laste 1596, AP. 94; as. 
last 1446. See widlast. 

l#stan, W1, follow, perform : pret. 3 pl. 
lgston 674, 1653; inf. 1424. See’ 
gelzstan. 

leet, adj., slow, behindhand: nsm. AP. 
33; nsf. latu 1210; npm. late 46. 

lata, see hildlata. 

1. let, allow: pret. 3 pl. léton 
1099; imper. 2 sg. lt 397, 957, 960, 
1293, 1503; imper. 2 pl. lztad 1180, 
1330.— 2. leave, leave behind: pret. 
3 pl. léton 831; inf. 781, Ap. 94. 
See a-, anfor-, forl#tan. 

latu, see wordlatu. ° 

180, n., injury, harm: gs. ladSes 1443; 
ds. laSe 1474; as. 148 1347. 

1a0, adj. 1. hateful, despised: asm. laSne 
1249; npm. lade 408.—2. hostile: 
gpm. ladra 80, 944. 

ladspell, n., ev7/ tidings: as. or p. 1079. 

ladu, see wordladu. 

-léafa, sce geléafa. 

leahtor, m. 1. slander: ip. leahtrum 
1295.—2. wound, disease: ip. leh- 
trum 1216. 

léan, n., reward: ns. 948; ds. léane 
AP. 62, 74; as. léan 387, AP. 120. 
See ede, sigelean., 
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las, adj. 1. deprived of, lacking (w. 
gen.): nsm. 1367, 1705.—2. false: 
apn. léasan AP. 49. See are, dOm-, 
ende-, édel-, freodo-, hilaford-, 
hlég-, w#r-, wliteléas. 

-léast, see meteléast. 

lecgan, see belecgan. 

lég, see lig. 

-lege, see orlege. 

leng, see lange. 

-lenge, sce gelenge. 

léode, fpl., mer, people, nation: n. 1249; 
g. léoda 268, 663, 1227, 1259, 1363, 
1390, 1706; d. léodum 1649; a. 170, 
1093, 1321, 1680, AP. 31. 

léodfruma, m., /eader of the people: ns. 
1660; as. léodfruman 989. 

léodhete, m., Aostility: ns. 1138; ds. 
112, 1149. 

léodmeare, f., boundary, country: as. 
léodmearce 286, 777. 

léodriht, n., dew: ds. léodrihte 679. 

léodsceada, m., public enemy: gp. léod- 
sceadena 8o. 

léof, adj., dear, beloved: nsm. 1251, 
1579; asm. léofne 404, 825, 944, 989, 
1707; npm. léofe 1017, AP. 6; comp. 
nsm. léofra AP. 49, nsn. léofre 1428; 
sup. nsm. léofast Ap. 26, nsn. léo- 
fost 935; vsm. léofost 575, 1352, 
léofesta 288, 307, 595, 629, 811, 1431. 

léoflic, adj., deloved: nsm. 1446. 

leofon, f., sustenance: ds. leofne 1123. 

léofwende, adj., gracious: dpf. leof- 
wendum 1290. 

léogan, see geléogan. 

léoht, n., Zight: ns. 124, 1017, 1611; 
as. 77, AP. 20, 61. See heofonléoht. 

léoht, adj., light, joyful: nsm. 1251; 
gsm. léohtes Ap. 66. 

léohtfruma, m., creator of light: ns. 
387; vs. 1413. 

leoma, see heofonleoma. 

léoran, W1, go, depart: pret. 3. sg. 
léorde 124; pret. 3 pl. léordan 1042. 

leornung, f., study: ns. 1482. 
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léosan, see beléosan. 

1e09, see id. 

1é09, sce fiis-, hearmléod. 

léodgidding, f., song, poem: is. leoSgid- 
dinga 1479; gp. AP. 97. 

leodolic, adj., corporal: nsm. 1628. 

leodubend, mf., bond, fetter : dp. leodu- 
bendum 100, 164, 1373, leosobendum 
1033, 1564. 

léodword, n., word in a poem: gp. 
léodworda 1488. 

lettan, see gelettan. 

libban, W3, /ive: 3 sg. leofad 1288, 
lyfad 541; pret. 3 pl. lifdon 129. 

lic, n., dody: ns. 1238, 1404; gs. lices 
229, 1421, 1443, 1474, AP. 102; ds. 
lice 1477, AP. 83; as. lic 151, AP. 94. 

licgan, 5, /ie: 3 sg. liged AP. 104; 3 
pl. licgad 1426; pret. 3 pl. lagon 


1234, 1422, lagan 1083. See a, 
gelicgan. 

lichoma, m., Jody: as. lichoman 1216, 
1466; np. 790. 


licnes, see Anlicnes. 

lid, n., skig: gs. lides 403, 1707; as. 
lid 398. See Yolid. 

lida, see s#lida. 

lidweard, m., sailor, boatguard: ap. 
lidweardas 244. 

lidwérig, adj., weary of seafaring: dp. 
lidwérigum 482. 

Hiehtan, see onhehtan. 

lif, n., fe: ns. AP. 83; gs. lifes 170, 
229, 387, 518, 822, IIII, 1123, 1413, 
1466, AP. 31; ds. life 77, 597, 1482, 
Ap. 6; as. lif AP. 20, 38, 73. 

Iifcearo, f., anxiety concerning life: 
ns. 1428. 

liffruma, m., Creator: ds. liffruaman 562 ; 
vs. liffruma 1284. 

lifgan, W3, /:vg: ptc. nsm. lifigende 
378, 459; vsm. 1409. 

lifneru, f., nourishment: ds. lifnere 
1089. 

htiftwela, m., rzchkes of life eternal: ns. 

AP. 49. 


Fig, m., fame, fire: gs. léges 1552; is. 
lige 1541. 

lihtan, W1, become light, dawn: pret. 
3 sg. lihte 1397. 

lHimséoc, adj., lame: np. lims&oce 579. 

lind, f., skie/d: ds. linde 46. 

lindgecrod,n., tv00p armed with shields : 
ds. lindgecrode 1220. 

lindgelac, n., battle: gs. lindgelaces 
AP. 76. 

lindgestealla, m., comrade in battle: 
vp. lindgesteallan 1344. 

linnan, 3, w. inst., cease, depart from : 
inf. 1138. See blinnan. 

liss, f. 1. Dleasure, joy: dp. lissum 825 ; 
ip. 868.— a. welfare: ds. lisse 1111. 

Hid, n., /imd: np. leodu 1404; ap. leodo 
781. , 

Hidan, 1, saz/: inf. 256. Sce belidan. 

lide, adj., gentle, agreeable: nsm. 276; 
npm. 867; gpm. ITdra AP. 92; comp. 
nsn. liéra 437. 

hdend, see 6a-, heado-, merelidend. 

loc, m., lock of hair: ns. 1423, 1472; 
np. loccas 1426. 

loca, see burgs, ferd-, hearm-, 
heolstor-, hord-, wordloca. 

lof, n. 1. pratse; ns. 57, 1451, AP. 6, 
120; as. 877, 1006, 1295, 1477, 1479. 
—2. favor, joy: As. lofe 868, 989. 

loga, see wrloga. 

liican, 2, close up, confine: pret. 3 pl. 
lucon 1259; pp. gpm. locenra 303. 
See be=, on-, toliican. 

lufe, f., Jove: ds. lufan 431; as. 164, 
1063. See fyrhdlufe. 

lufian, W2. 1. love, be pleased with: 
opt. pres. 3 sg. lufige Ap. 88, 107. 
—2. show favor to: pret. 3 sg. lufode 
597; pret. 3 pl. lufodon 868. 

lungre, adv. 1. suddenly, quickly: 46, 
77, 124, 151, 614, 674, 1942, 1093, 
1123, 1138, 1347, 1421, 1628.— 2. 
grievously, severely: 518, 1472. 

lust, m. 1. desire: ns. 286, 294; ds. 
luste 1079; as. lust j03.—2. on 
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luste, joyful, eager: ds. 1023, 1140, 
1573: 

lyfan, see gel¥fan. 

lyft, f., azr: ds. lyfte 420, 866. 

lyftgelac, n., motion through the air: 
as. 827, 1552. 

lYsan, see a=, tol¥san. 

lystan, W1, impers. w. acc. of pers. and 
gen. of thing, take pleasure in: 3 sg. 
lysted AP. 97. See oflysted. 

lysu, adj., false, wicked: npm. lyswe 
1220. 

lyt, n., few: as. 271, 476. 

l¥t, adv., little, to a slight degree: 1227, 
1290, 1344. 

lytel, adj., small, short: ipn. lytlum 
1488. See unlytel. 


M 

ma, n., more: ns. 492, 662; as. 924, 
1178, 1443. 

MLCE, M., man, warrior: ap. meecgas 
422, 1708; gp. mexcga 772. See 
Orettmecg. 

macreftig, adj., very skilful: vpm. 
macreftige 257; comp. asm. ma- 
creftigran 472. 

meg, m., kinsman: np. magas 1515. 
See cntom2g. 

maga, m., man, hero: ns. 639, 815, 
984; vs. 625. See héafodmaga. 

magan, PP. 1. may, can: 1 sg. meg 
851; 2 sg. miht 340, 595, 811, 860, 
1364, 1517, meaht 211; 3 sg. meg 
215, 425; 2 pl. magon 1179, 1558, 
magan 759; 3 pl. magon 279, 1215; 
pret. 1 sg. mehte 479; pret. 3 sg. 
mihte 16, 573, 1129, 1393, meahte 
1323; pret. 3 pl. mihton 132.—2. 
be able: 1 sg. meg 190, 933; 2 Sg. 
miht 603, 624, 816, AP. 105; 3 8g. 
mzg 194, 502, 516, 546, AP. 96; 1 pl. 
magon 1352, magan 1347; 3. pl. 
magon 954; pret. 1 sg. mihte 477, 
meahte 272, 922; pret. 2 sg. mehte 
929; pret. 3 sg. mibte G&G, 1449; 
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pret. 3 pl. mihton 368, 565, 964, 1147, 
1714, meahton 1224, 1231; opt. I sg. 
mzge 303. 

mzgen, n. 1. power: ds. mzgene 
1469, 1676; as. megen 1214; is. 
mzgene 701, 1433. — 2. troop, band: 
ns. 391, 1571; as. 876.— 3. deed, 
miracle: ap. mzegen 625. See folc-, 
hand-, heremzgen. 

meegenspéd, f., power: dp. mzgen- 
spédum 1285. 

magorzdend, m., counselor of men: 
gs. magorzdendes 1461. 

mzgo, f., race, tribe: ds. m#gSe 264, 
275; as. 844. 

magu, see héafodmagu. 

magudegn, m., retainer: ds. magubegne 
94, magobegne 1207; as. magubegn 
366; np. magubegnas 1140, mago- 
begnas 1515. 

megwlite, m., face, countenance: ds. 
mzgwlite 1338; as. 856. 

mel, see f¥r-, zem#l. 

mé#lan, W1, speak: pret..3 sg. mzlde 
300, 767. 

mzlum, see Srag-, Sisendm#lum. 

Mambre, pr. n., Mamre: ds. 788. 

man, n., crime, wickedness: ns. 694, 
767; is. mane 1599. 

mznan, W1, complain, bemoan: 3 pl. 
mznad 1665; pret. 3 pl. mzndon 
1157, mzndan 1548. 

mandréam, m., joy of men: ds. man- 
dréame 37. 

mzne, adj., wicked: gp. mz#nra 941. 

manfréa, m., prince of evil: ns. 1313. 

manful, adj., evil, wicked: npm. man- 

_ fulle 180; gpm. manfulra 42. 

mangenfola, m., evi] foe: np. man- 
genidlan 916. 

manig, adj., many, many a (one): nsm. 
1085, 1116, 1225, mznig 1436; nsmn. 
manig 1549, 1596; dsm. manegum 
1120; asn. manig 814; npm. manige 
658, 973, 1626; apm. 583; dpm. 
manegum 960, 1708, AP. 52. 


~ 
~ 
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mann, m., man: ns. 1484, AP. 107; 
ds. menn AP. 113; as. mann 493, 
-mon 746; np. menn 594, 814, men 7; 
gp. manna 262, 486, 517, 544, 637, 
908, 1374, AP. 25, monna 1023; dp. 
mannum 767; ap. menn 246, 676, 
895, AP. 24, men 583; vp. menn 257. 
See ealdormann. 

manncynn, n., mankind, human being: 
gs. manncynnes 357, 1178, 1293, 1465, 
AP. 29, mancynnes 69, 172, 446, 540, 
846; as. mancynn 945, 1502. 

manslagu, f., cruel blow: ap. manslaga 
1218. 

mara, sce mycel. 

mé€re, adj., famous, glorious: nsn. AP. 
I21; gsm. mzres 94; dsm. mz#rum 
449, 908; dsf. mzran 40, 287, 973; 
asm. mzrne 366, mzran 227; asf. 
mzre Ap. 67; asn. 815, 1338; npm. 7. 

Maria, pr. n., Mary: ns. 688. 

marmanstan, m., marble: vs. 1498. 
[Lat. marmor.]} 

mézrsian, see gemzrsian. 

martyr, m., martyr: gp. martyra 876. 
[Lat. martyr.] 

mzrdo, f., fame: ns. AP. 7. 

meest, m., mast: ds. mzste 465. 

meest, sce mycel. 

-mte, sce Or-, unm#te. 

Mathéus, pr. n., Matthew: ns. 11, 40, 
122, 1044; gs. AP. 67; aS. 941, 1004; 
VS. 97. 

mzdoel, m., meeting, council: ds. meSle 
1436, 1626; as. mel 1049, 1496. 

mzdelhégende, adj., deliberating, hold- 
ing council: gp. medSelhégendra 262; 
np. mzSelhégende 1096, mzdelhz- 
gende 609. 

maodm, m., ¢reasure: ds. madme 1113; 
dp. madmum 309. 

m#w, m., sea-gu//: ns. 371. 

meare, sce fyrst-, ge-, léfdmeare. 

mearcian, see Amearcian. 

mearcland, n., country; nS. 19; as. 
802. 
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RRmearcpxy, n., path through the land: 
ds. mearcpaSe 1061; ap. mearcpa%u 
788. C 

Mmmearh, m., horse, steed: dp. méarum 
1096. See s#mearh. 

—mnéde, sce ge-, widerméde. 

—mméddum, see Eadmédum. 

mmieldigan, W2, reveal, betray: inf. 1170. 

mmeltan, see formeltan. 

mmenigo, f., multitude: nS. 449; gS. 1773 
ds. 1200, 1209; as. 101, 1044, meni- 
geo 1690. 

mmeoduscerwen, f., terror, grief: ns. 
1526. 

mneor?, f., reward: ns. 275. 

mneotud, m., ruler, God, Lord: ns. 172, 
357» 386, 446, 789, 1207, 1513, 1602; 
gs. meotudes 140, 517, 681, 694, 724, 
881, 1498, 1632; ds. meotude 924, 
984, 1469; vs. meotud 69, 902, 1289. 

mmeotudwang, m., field of fate, battle- 
field: ds. meotudwange It. 

cmmere, m., sea: ns. 465; gs. meres 221 ; 
ds. mere 491; as. 283. See hwel- 
mere. 

merebat, m., vesse/: ds. merebate 
246. ' 

merefarod, m., sea journey; ds. mere- 
farode 289, 351. 

merefldd, m., flood of water: ns. 1526. 

merelidend, m., sas/or: dp. mereliden- 
dum 353. 

merestréam, m., ocean-stream : gp. 
merestreama 309, 454. 

meredyssa, m., s4zp: ds. merepyssan 
446, merebissan 257. 

Mermedontia, pr. n. 1. Mermedonia: 
as. 42, 180.—2. Mermedonian: gp. 
Marmedonia 264, 844, 1676. 

-met, see gemet. 

métan, W1, meet, find: pret. I sg. 
métte 471, 553. See gemé@tan. 

mete, m., Yood: gs. metes 1113; as. 
mete 366. 

meteléast, f., Jack of food, famine: ds. 
meteléaste 39; as. 1157. 


e 
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metedearfende, adj., /acking food: dp. 


metebearfendum 27, 136. 


méde, adj., weary: np. 1157; ap. 39, 


465. 


medel, sce mzdel. 
medelstede, m., place of meeting, council- 


' place: ds. meSelstede 658, 697. 

medlan, W1, speak: inf. 1440. 

micel, see mycel. 

mid, prep. 1. with (accompaniment) : 
w. dat. 114, 209, 249, 292, 681, 779, 
1049, 1053, 1674; w. acc. 379, 626, . 
914.— 2. by, in, by means of (manner): 
w. dat. 51, 54, 265, 319, 347, 521, 
809, 825, 866, 989, 1021, 1048, 1057, 
1075, 1153, 1220, 1401, 1486, 1559; w. 
inst. 1594. — 3. among: w. dat. 12, 85, 
184, 599, 615, 685, 718, 758, 966, 1408, 
1644, 1646, 1722, AP. 35, 38, 64; w. 
inst. 1643.— 4. a¢: w. dat. 220, 235, 
1388, 1525.—5. 72 presence of: W. 
acc. AP. 74. —6. postpositive, wth : 
99, TOI, 945, 1218. 

mid, adv., together, at the same time: 
237, 878, 1638. 

middangeard, m., earth: gs. middan- 
geardes 82, 227; as. middangeard 
161, 224, 345, 701, 1323, 1372, 1434, 
1502, 1718, AP. 7. 

miht, f., dower, might: ns. 1434, 1718, 
AP. 7, 121; as. 486, 525, 574, 585, 
642, 1336, 1476, AP. 56; is. mihte 
939; ap. mihte 694; ip. mihtum 104, 
162, 328, 536, 697, 785, 1207, 1513. 

mihtig, adj., mighty: nsm. 662, 786, 
1372, 1496. See elmihtig. 

milde, adj., gracious, kind: nsm. 902. 

mildheort, adj., Aizdly disposed: nsm. 
1285. 

milts, f., favor, mercy: ns. 908; gs. 
mildse 140; ds. 1674; as. 289; gp. 
miltsa 353, 449; Ip. miltsum 5.44. 

min, pron., my: nsm. 634, 1425; nsn. 
1289; gsf. minre 1433; dsf. 965. 
1674; asm. minne 975, 1281, 1416, 
1440, 16704, asf. mine 97, 224, WAV, 
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1374; asn. min 1214, 1481; vsm. 73, 
190, 1284, 1453; isn. mine 1626, AP. 
25; npm. mine 391, 1368; npn. min 
734; gpm. minra 934; gpn. 924; 
dpn. minum 1328; vpm. mine 1343. 

mirce, adj., dark, evil: apf. 1218. 

misgehygd, n., evil thought: ns. 772. 

missenlic, adj., various: npm. missen- 
lice 583. 

midan, 1, conceal: imper. 2 sg. mid 
1209. See bemidan. 

modd,n. 1. mind, heart: ns. 351, 637, 
771, 1667, AP. 52; gs. mddes 143, 
287, 1690; ds. mdde 66, 99, 422, 448, 
639, 746, 1017, 1251, 1583; as. mod 
69, 82.—2. courage: ds. mide 625, 
984; as. méd 1393, 1461.— 3. pet 
zedele moOd = #e 1242; tire mod = 
we 454; hira mod = ¢hey 140. See 
acol-, bolgen-, déor-, éad-, gealg-, 
gtomor-, gled-, gléaw-, réonig-, 
stid-, wérigmod. 

moddblind, adj., spiritually blind: npm. 
mddblinde 814. 

moddgemynd, n., :xtelligence, informa- 
tion: as. 688. 

mddgéomor, adj., sad of heart: npm. 
mddgéomre 1113; apm. 1708. 

mddgedyldig, adj., atient: nsm. méd- 
gebyldig 981. 

modhord, m., mind, thought: as. 172. 

mddig, adj., drave: nsm. 241, 1676, 
modiga 1632; npm. mddige 802, 
1096, 1140, 1515, mddigan 1049; 
gpm. modigra 395,1571. See tilmd- 
dig. 

mddiglic, adj., drave: apm. modiglice 
246. 

modrof, adj., drave, do/d: nsm. 1496. 

modsefa, m., mind, heart: ns. 892; ds. 
modsefan 554; as. 1209. 

modur, f., mother: ns. 687. 


molde, f., earth: ds. moldan 594, 1289,° 


1484. 
moldern, n., dwelling in the earth, 
gree: as. 802. 
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morgen, m., morning: ds. morgene 221. 

morgentorht, adj.. gleaming in the 
morning: nsf. 241. 

mordor, mn. 1. murder: gs. morbdres 
I140.—2. crime, wickedness: gs. 
mordres 975, 1313, morbres 1170; is. 
mordre 19, 772. 

mordorcofa, m., prison: ds. mordor- 
cofan 1004. 

mordorcreft, m., crime, murder: ip. 
moroorcreftum 177. 

mordorscyldig, adj., guilty of crime: 
npm. mordorscyldige 1599. 

m6s, n., food: ds. mdse 27, 136. 

-mot, see gemOt. 

motan, anv. 1. may, be able: 2 sg. 
most 105, 115; 1 pl. métan AP. 117; 
3 pl. maton 228, 598, 886, 916, 1215, 
AP. 99, m6tan 109, 1444; pret. 3 pl. 
moston 1012; opt. pres. I sg. mote 
1416. | 

Moyses, pr. n. Moses: ds. Moyse 1513. 

munan, se¢ ge-, onmunan. 

mund, f., 4azd: ip. mundum 491, 750. 

mundbyrd, f., protection: gs. mund- 
byrde 1433; as. mundbyrd 724, 1632. 

murnan, W1, mourn, grieve : pret. 3 pl. 
mumdan 37; imper. 2 sg. mum 99; 
ptc. nsn. murmnende 1667. See be- 
murnan. 

mUd, m., mouth: as. 651, 1300, 1440. 

mycel, n., much, many things: ns. 
1481; gs. mycles 895. 

mycel, adj. 1. muck, great: nsm. 
micel 41, mycel 287 ; nsf. micel 158, 
mycel 1166, 1605, 1690; nsn. mycel 
Ap. 121; dsm. wk. miclan 1436; isn. 
micle 707, 1204; comp. nsf. mare 
1522; asf. maran 554; Sup. W. gp., 
ns. mzst AP. 118; as. 1198, 1445; 
is. mzste 1501.— 2. Jong: nsf. micel 
107, mycel 422; asn. mycel 815. 

mycle, adv., much, greatly: 1428, 1518, 
1563. 

myclian, W2, iucrease: pret. 3 sg. myc- 
jade 152€ , pret. 3 pl. mycladon 1553. 
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myclum, adv., greatly: 395, 892, mic- 
lum 122. 

myltan, see gemyltan. 

-mynd, see ge-, wyrdmynd. 

myndig, see gemyndig. — 

mynhe, m., desire, Purpose: NS. 1537. 

mynnan, W1, direct, lead: 3 sg. myned 
294. 

myrce, adv., darkly, evilly : 

myrrab, see gemyrran. 


N 

N = rune } AP. 104; for meaning, see 
Notes. 

mabban, W3, Jack, not have: 
nzbbe 301 ; 2 sg. nafast 311. 

maca, m., ski~: ns. 266; gs. nacan 
2gI. 

mzéfre, adv., never: 
1 382, 1401, 1693. 

nalas, adv., 20, not at all: 46, 233, 506, 
605, 1042, 1591. 

mama, M., vame: NS. 542, 1322, AP. 
57; as. naman 975, 1670. 

né#nig, pron., zone, not any: NSM. 544, 
986; asm. nznigne 570, 1037. 

Nnzes, see wesan. 

nzess, m., cliff, headland: ds. nzsse 
1710; as. NXS 1305. 

nat, see witan. 

ne, adv., not: 16, 37, £5, 98, etc. 

né, conj., #or, neither: 22,99, 199, 200, 
etc. 

néadcofa, m., prison: ds. néadcofan 
1309. See néd. 

néah, prep. w. dat., near, near fo: 359, 
1062, néh 821, 833, 991, 1252. 

néah, adv., zear : 638, néh 542. 

nearonéd, f., oppression, bondage: dp. 
nearonédum 102. 

nearowe, adv., diligently, earnestly: 
AP. 104. 

nearu, f., oppression, cruelty: as. 414. 

nearu, adj., cruel, severe: asf. nearwe 
AP. 13. 

néat, n., deast, cattle: np. 67. 


1313. 


I sg. 


459, 471, 1286, 
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néd, f. 1. destre, necessity: ns. néod 
158; ds. néde 115.—2. hardship, 
suffering: dp. niedum 1377. — 3. 
rune; for meaning, see note to AP. 
104. See nearo-, dréanéd. 

néh, see néah. 

nemnan, W1, zame, call: pret. 3 pl. 
nemdon 1193; pp. nemned 720, 1651; 
inf. 1176. 

nemne, conj., desides, except: 664. 

neméde, conj., w#/ess: nembe AP. 114. 

néod, see néd. 

néon, adv., xearly, greatly: 1176. 

neorxnawang, Mm., Paradise: ns. 102. 

néosan, W1, w. gen. 1. visit, come to: 
inf. 310, 830, 1025, 1389, AP. 110. — 
2. snguire for, seek for: 3 pl. neosad 
AP. 103; inf. 484. 

néotan, 1, w. gen., ezjoy: 
benéotan. 

nergend, m., Savior: ns. neregend 291, 
1377; vs. nergend 549, 921, nerigend 
1286. 

nerian, sce generian. 

Néron, pr. n., Vero: gs. Nérones AP. 
13. 

neru, see lifneru. 

nesan, 5, survive: opt. pres. 1 pl. nesan 
515. 

net, sce searonet. 

nédan, see genédan. / 

nifol (néol), adj., Precipstous, “steep, 
deep: asm. niflan 1305. , 

niht, f. 1. might: ns. 1305; ds. rae 
as. 1254, 1265.—2. day (2.e. 
hours): np. 185; gp. nihta 930, 16733 
dp. nihtum 148. 

nihtes, adv., dy night: AP. 104. 

nihtgerimes, adv., counting by nights 


inf.810. See 


(#.¢. days): 115, 158. 
nihthelm, m., cover of night: ns. 
123. 


nihtlang, adj., throughout the night: 
asm. nihtlangne 834, 1309. 

niman, 4, fake, carry off: pp. numen 
1340. See forniman. 
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niowinga, adv., 1394. See 
edniwinga. 

nis, see wesan. 

nid, m., man: gp. ntda 1377. 

nid, m., hostility, hate: ns. 768, 1303, 
1394; ds. nide 1037. 

nidhete, m., exemy: dp. ntdhetum 834. 

nidla, see genidla. 

nidplega, m., datt/e: ds. niSplegan 414. 

Hiwe, adj. 1. fresh, renewed: isf. ni- 
wan 123, 1303.—2. ew, recent: asm. 
niowan 1670. See edniwe. 

niwian, see geniwian. 

no, adv., 20, not at all: 3, 562, 926, 
1265, 1443, 1704. 

nu, adv., zow: 66, 185, 283, 332, 340, 
391s 397» 595» 614, 648, 678, 729, 759, 
811, 897; 902, 904, 932, 936, 950, 1023, 
1165, 1166, 1179, 1197, 1281, 1293, 
1320, 1328, 1364, 1414, 1425, 1441, 
1478, 1503, 1504, 1517, 1558, 1602, 
1605, AP. 73, 88, 105, 120. 

nii, conj., zow that, since: 317, 485, 
1301: correl. nti... nti 644-648. 

nu géna, adv., still, further: 422, 475. 

nu gyt, adv., still, further: 814. See 
git. 

nu pa, adv., zow: 489, in phrase iz 
ond ni Ad. 

ny:ton, nyton, see witan. 


O 


of, prep. w. dat. 1. from, out of: 57, 
8g, 100, 112, 115, 117, 168, 195, 243, 
264, 278, 291, 396; 444, 555, 583, 587, 
589, 590, 732) 736 757 774s 780) 794, 
795) 944, 968, 1033, 1133, 1144, 1149, 
1150, 1177, 1373) 1385, 1399, 1409, 
1423, 1470, 1471, 1472, 1503, 1544, 
1564, '1624; 1664, Ap. 56, 112. 

ofer, prep. w. acc. 1. over, upon, 
throughout: 7, 87, 190, 198, 201, 223, 
224, 236, 242, 244, 247, 252, 259, 274, 
283, 293, 298, 306, 310, 336; 345; 348, 
352, 367, 368, 383, 390, 398, 421, 423, 

439; 445; 495» 499s 513, 602, 701, 788, 


anew « 
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823, 825, 838, 853, 863, 906, 932, 970, 
1104, 1173, 1229, 1261, 1300, 1323, 
1372, 1434, 1524, 1714, 1718, 1719, 
AP. 7,122.— 2. among: 543, AP. 15. 
— 3. contrary to: 517, 1215, 1374.— 
4. beyond, above: 676, 895, 1481. 

Ofer, m., shore: ds. fre 1712. 

oferbregdan, 3, cover, protect: pret. 3 
sg. oferbregd 1541, oferbried 1306. 

oferéode, anv., come upon, overpower: 
pret. 3 sg. 464, 820, 826, 862. 

oferhygd, fn., pride: dp. oferhygdum 
319; ip. oferhigdum 1318. — 

oferstigan, 1, rise above: pret. 3 sg. 
oferstag 1574. 

ofgifan, 5, depart from, give up: pret. 
3 pl. ofgéfon AP. 12; inf. 1655. 

Oflysted, part. adj. w. gen., desirous: 
II12, 1226. 

Ofost, f., Zaste: ns. 1565. 

ofostlice, adv., gusckly: 1625, ofstlice 
299) 792. 

ofslzpan, W1, sleep: ptc. dpm. ofslz- 
pendum 86s. . 

oft, adv., offen: 17, 140, 164, 442, 511, 
618, 626, 652. 

ombehtdegn, m., servant: np. ombeht- 
begnas 1534. 

on, prep. A.w.dat. 1. 0”, upon,in,with- 
in: 10, 11, 18, 22, 36, 58, 65, 66, 98, 99, 
102, 130, 137, 179, 180, 185, 206, 212, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 246, 254, 255, 257, 
263, 266, 276, 289, 305, 311, 316, 351, 
358, 382, 400, 408, 413, 422, 432, 438, 
446, 448, 450, 460, 470, 481, 490, 498, 
501, 504, 507, 511, 514, 515, 554, 582, 
594, 604, 616, 620, 626, 634, 637, 639, 
640, 644, 650, 672, 684, 689, 699, 705, 
714, 720, 726, 730, 734, 737) 799, 774; 
821, 832, 847, 849, 864, 866, 873, 874, 
893, 898, 900, 903, 905; 923, 960, 972, 
985, 988, 998, 1017, 1021, 1024, 1073, 
1084, 1087, 1096, 1140, 1142, 1146, 
1165, 1180, 1214, 1226, 1241, 1251, 
1265, 1289, 1327, 1338, 1339, 1386, 
YA22,_ 142], LAS2, 1453, 1477, 1484, 
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1485, 1509, I5%2, 1531, 1560, 1570, 
1573, 1583, 1596, 1615, 1626, 1645, 
1652, 1662, 1670, 1671, 1694, 1699, 
1711, 1712, 1713, 1716, 1721, AP. 2, 
6, 19, 27, 40, 87, 92) 94, 99, 101, 104, 
106. — 2. in, at, during: 1, 77; 752; 
788, 1106, 1407, 1436, 1462, AP. 11, 
98. — 3. according to, by: 134 (2), 489, 
1696. — B. w. inst., #2, by: 970. — 
C. w. acc. 1. to, ento: 86, 207, 286, 430, 
588, 777, 824, 827, 935, 1034, 1045, 
1050, 1058, IKIO, T1911, 1317, 1340, 
1385, 1417, AP. 51, 116.—2. upon, 
im: 15, 191, 222, 250, 252, 253, 284, 
_ 337» 379» 429) 444, 500, 504, 715, 830, 
852, 899, 928, 1046, 1446, 1502, 1506. 
.— 3. by, according to: 120, 170, 324, 
339» 700, 1622, 1680.— 4. af: 214, 
235, 1160, 1388. 
On, adv., on, upon: 1199, 1334. 
onblandan, R, mix, mingle: pp. on- 
blonden 675. 
onbryrdan, 1, excite, stir up: pp. on- 
bryrded 122, 1118. 
oncnawan, R. 1. recognise, perceive: 
I sg. oncnadwe 644; pret. I sg. on- 
cnéow 855; pret. 38g. 529, 672, 843; 
pret. 1 pl. oncnéowon 875; pret. -3 pl. 
1337 ; opt. pres. 3 pl. oncnawan 1214; 
pp. oncnawen 527; inf. 566. — 2. 
know: 2 sg. oncnawest 631; pret. 
3 pl. oncnéowan 764.— 3. address, 
approach: opt. pres. 3 sg. oncnawe 
322. 
oncwedan, 5, answer, respond: pret. 
3 Sg. oncwzd 270, 396, 442, 555, 1346, 
1429. , 
oncyrran, Wl. 1. change, pervert: 
pp. oncyrred 36; inf. 1461.— 2. in- 
trans., turn, turn away: pret. 3 Sg. 
oncyrde 466. 
oncyodzd, f., zzjury: ap. oncyddeda 
1179. . 
oncydig, adj., revealed: nsm. AP. 106. 
ond, conj., ad: 945, 1001, 1039, 1203, 
1307, 1395, 1400, :719; all other 
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occurrences are represented in the 
MS. by the abbreviation. 

ondgite, f., understanding, comprehen- 
ston: as. ondgitan 1521. 

ondiang, ad)., /velong, entire: asm. ond- 
langne 818, 1274; asf. ondlange 1254. 

onds2c, n., opposition : as. 927. 

ondsaca, m., foe, opponent : np. ondsa- 
can 1148, 1459. 

ondswarian, W2, answer: pret. 3 sg. 
ondswarode 260, 277, 290, 343, 510, 
623, ondswarude 202, andswarode 
925; opt. pres. 2 sg. ondsware 319. 

ondswaru, f., answer: as. ondsware 
285, 315, 401, 508, 617, 628, 643, 1184, 
1345, 1375, andsware 189, 572. 

ondswerian, W2, answer: pret. 3 pl. 
ondsweorodon 857. 

ondwist, f., support, station: as. 1540. 

onfeng, m., atfack: ds. onfenge 1339. 

onfindan, 3, discover: 3 pl. onfindab 
181. 

onfon, R, w. dat., receive, seize: pret. 3 
sg. onféng 1528; pret. 3 pl. onféngon 
1122, 1630; opt. pret. 3 sg. onfénge 

- §3; inf. 782, 1640. 

onginn, n., action, Sehavior: ns. 888, 
ongin 466, 741. 

onginnan, 3, begin, commence: 1 sg. 
onginne 1440; pret. 3 sg. ongan I2, 
427, 449, 469, 669, 1019, 1170, 1315, 
1341, 1398, 1698, ongann 352, S4g, 
1126, 1266, 1555, 1607; pret. 3 pl. 
ongunnon 763; opt. pret. 2 sg. on- 
gunne 14109. 

ongitan, 5. 1. perceive: pret. 3 pl. 
ongéton 534; pp. ongiten 785, 897; 
inf. 861, 901, 922, 986.— 2. hear, take 
heed: imper. 2 sg. ongit 936. 

ongyldan, 3, w. gen., yield, gtve up: 


inf. 1101. 

onhlidan, 1. 1. oefex: pp. onhliden 
1077.— 2. appear: pret. 3 Sg. on- 
hlad 1269. 


onhréran, W1, stir up: pp. onhrered 
3795 393 139%) FIBA: 
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onhyrdan, W1, excourage: pp. onhyr- 
ded AP. 53. 

onirnan, 3, yield, burst open: pret. 3 
sg. onan 999. 

onlic, adj., similar, like: npm. onlice 
251. 

onlicnes, se¢ anlicnes. 

onliehtan, W1, ex/ighten: pp. onlihted 
AP. 52. 

onltican, 2, ofen, unlock: pret. 3 sg. 
onléac 172, 316, 6o1. 

onm6d, adj., resolute: nsm. 54; npm. 
anmdde 1638. 

onmunan, PP, w. gen. and acc., deem 
worthy: inf. 895. 

onsendan, W1. 1. sexd: I sg. onsende 
I10; pret. 3 sg. 1604; opt. pres. 2 
sg. 1508. —2. dismiss, give up: pret. 
3 sg. onsende 1327 ; inf. 187. ° 

onspannan, R, reveal, disclose: pret. 
3 Sg. onsp€onn 470, onspéon 671. 

onspringan, 3, rise, spring up: pret. 
3 Sg. onsprang 1635. 

onstellan, W1, se¢: inf. 971. 

onsund, adj., sxinjured, sound: np. 
onsunde 1012; ap. 1623. 

onsyn, f., sight, face: as. onsyne 721, 
1499. 

_onsYne, adj., visible: nsm. glo. 

ontynan, W1, disclose: pp. ontyned 
105, 1612. 

onwacan, 6. 1. awake: pret. 3 Sg. 
onwoc 839, AP. 65.—2. originate: 
pret. 3 pl. onwdcon 683. 

onwadan, 6, w. dat., exter, penetrate : 
pret. 3 sg. onw6d 140. 

onwendan, W1, fervert: pret. 3 sg. 
onwende 35. 

onwindan, 3, return, retreat: pret. 3 sg. 
onwand 531. 

open, adj. 1. ofew: asn. 803; npf. 
opene 1076. —2. known, manifest: 
nsf. open 759. 

openian, see geopenian. 

Or,n. 1. beginning: ns. 1382, AP.65; as. 
oor 649. —2. front,van: ds. dre 1106, 
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orcnawe, adj., manifest: nsn. 770. 

ord, m. 1. point, spear: as. 1330; ip. 
ordum 32, 1205.— 2. beginning: ds. 
orde 1483, 1535. 

ordfruma, m., prince, chief, Lord: ns. 
146, AP. 28; ds. ordfruman 683. 

Oretta, m., warrior: ns. 879, 983, Greta 
463. 

Orettmzcg, m., warrior: np. Grett- 
mezcgas 664. 

orfeorme, adj. w. inst., destitute, lack- 
ing: npm. 406, 1617. 

orgete, adj., manifest: nsf. 759, 1569; 
nsn. §26; asn. 851. 

orhlytte, adj. w. gen., devoid of: npm. 
680. 

orlege, n., strife, battle: ns. 1302; ds. 
47, 1146, 1205. 

ormte, adj., very great, excessive: nsf. 
1166. 

orwéna, adj. w. gen., hopeless: nsm. 
1107. 

00, prep. w. acc., 40, up fo: 1575. 

Oder, pron., other, another: dsm. 6Srum 
1051; dsf. Sderre 443; dsn. 63rum 
138; asm. S8erne I015, 1163; asn. 
Oder 656; isf. Sdre 706, 1675, 1700, 
Spre 808 ; npm. ddere 689; gp. SSerra 
704; dp. drum 1100; ap. Sdre AP. st. 

oddet, conj., u2til : 464, 820, 826, 1061, 
1245, 1268, 1456, oSpzet 268, 835, 
1247, Obbaet 1574, opdSzet 1304. 

000e, conj., ov : 334, 546, 638, 745. 

odd0éodan, W1, dismember, separate: 
pp. oddéoded 1421. 

odwitan, 1, taunt, reproach: opt. pres. 
1 pl. odwitan 1358. 

odywan, W1, reveal: pp. oS¥wed git. 

Owiht, pron., used adverbially, a¢ al/: 
is. Gwihte 800. 


P 


px, see mearce, seolhped. 

Paulus, pr. n., Pau: ns. AP. 14. 

Perséas, pr. n. pl. Persians: gp. 
Perséa AP. 76. 


~ 
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\ 
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Petrus, pr. n., Peter: ns. AP. 14. 
Philipus, pr. n., Psp: ns. AP. 37. 
Platan, pr. n., Platan: as. Platan 1651. 
plega, see gud-, nid-, secgplega. 


plegian, W2, play, move about quickly : 


pret. 3 sg. plegode 370. 


R 
reeced, n., hall, building: as. 1308. 
See héah-, hlin-, winrezeced. 
racian, W2, w. dat., rude: inf. 521. 


. Facu, sce stréamracu. 


rad, see brime-, hran-, swanrad. 

rzéd,m. 1. command, order: as. 936; 
dp. redum 1498.— 2. counsel, plan 
of action: as. red 1088; dp. redum 
469.— 3. rule, authority: ns. red 
1645. See ane, feorhe, foler#d. 

rz#dan, sce ber#dan. 

-reeden, s¢¢ campe-, frume, gaful- 
reeden. 

rzedend, m., ru/er: ns. 816; np. 627. 
See magoe, selerz#dend. 

r#dsnottor, adj., wise in council : comp. 
asm. redsnotterran 473. 

reefnan, see areefnan. 

reran, sc¢é Aarzéran. 

rs, sce déad-, gud-, sweordrz#s. 

r@san, W1, rusk: pret. 3 pl. resdon 
1334- 

r#sbora, m., leader, chief: ds. rxs- 
boran 385; np. 139. 

rzeswa, m., prince, ruler: ns. 1086; 
ds. reswan 1622; np. 692; dp. rzs- 
wum 619. 

réaf, see weelréaf. 

réafian, see beréafian. 

reccan, W1, set forth, narrate: imp. 
2 sg. rece 419; inf. 1489, AP. I1, 24. 
See areccan. 

recen, adj., awful: npn. recene 1511. 

rtéodan, 2, stain, redden: pret. 2 pl. ru- 
don 1003. 

réofan, see beréofan. 

réonigmod, adj., sad: npm. réonig- 
mode 592. 
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reord, f., speech: is. reorde 60, 1108. 

reordberend, m., man: ap. 419. 

reordig, sce ellreordig. 

reordigan, W2, sfeak: 3 sg. reordap 
1301; pret. 3 sg. reordode 364, reor- 
dade 255, 415, 602; inf. 469. See 
gereordian. 

réotan, 2, weep, lament: inf. 1712. 

rtow, adj., rough, fierce: nsm. réow 
1116; npn. réowe 1334. See déad-, 
welréow. 

rest, f., rest: is. reste 592. See land- 
rest. 

restan, W1, vest, become quiet: inf. 
1576. 

rétan, W1, comfort, cheer: inf. 1608. 
[rét.] 

réde, adj., fierce: npm. 139. 

rice, n., realm, kingdom: gs. rices 
807, 1326, 1683. See &del-, heofon- 
rice. 

rice, adj., powerful: nsm. 364, 415; 
dsm. ricum 385. 

ricene, adv., straightway, quickly: 807, 
AP. 39. 

ricsian, W2, hold sway, prevail: pret. 
3 Sg. ricsode 1116. 

ridende, see farodridende. 

riht, n., right, equity, justice: ns. 1645; 
gs. rihtes 139; ds. rihte 521; as. 
riht 120, 324, 700. See léod-, unriht. 

riht, adj., just, equitable: asf. ryhte 
ISI. 

rim, n., zumber: ds. rime 1696; as. 
rim 546; is. rime 1035. See unrim, 
nihtgerimes. 

rimcreft, m., computation, figures: ds. 
rimcrefte 134. 

rinc, m., man, warrior: ns. 1116; np. 
rincas 9; gp. rinca 967; dp. rincum 
AP. I1; vp. rincas 1343. See gud- 
rinc. 

risan, see Arisan. 

-riss, see cnéoriss. 

rod, f., cross: ns. 967; gs. réde Ap. 
39; ds. 1326, as. 149). 
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rodor, m., sky, heaven: aS. 521; gp. 
rodera 627, 816. 

rof, adj., bold, brave: nsm. 984, 1469, 
1676; npm. rdfeg; dpm. rd6fum 1343; 
comp. asm. rdfran 473; vsm. rdf 625. 
See beadu-, cyne-, ellen-, hete-, 
hige-, mdd-, siger@6f. 

Romeburg, pr. n., Rome: ds. Rome- 
byrig AP. 11. 

rond, m., skse/d: ns. 9, 412. 

rowend, m., sazlor: as. 473. 

rin, f. 1. writing: ds. rine 134.—2. 

secret discussion: As. rine 1161; as. 

627. | 

ryht, adj., see riht. 

-ryhte, see biryhte. 

ryman, see geryman. 

ryne, see ge-, gastgerYne. 

rynig, see widrfnig. 


S 
SH, M., sea: NS. 453; ES. S*S 236, 1658; 
ds. szwe 515; as. S® 247. 
sxbat, m., ship: ds. s#bate 438, 490. 
szbeorg, m., sea-hill: ap. szbeorgas 


308. 
sxe, f., conflict, struggle: ds. seecce AP. 
59; as. 1132. See ondsze. 


-saca, sce ondsaca. 

sacerd, m., priest: dp. sicerdum AP. 
71; ap. sacerdas 742. [Lat. sacer- 
dos.| See ealdorsacerd. 

s#flota, m., skzp: ds. szflotan 381. 

szegen, sce fyrnsxgen. 

segl, see segl. 

s#hengest, m., sea-steed, ship: ds. sx- 
hengeste 488. 

szholm, m., se@: ns. §29. 

sel, n., add: as. sel 762; ap. salu 
1673. See béag-, hornseel. 

sl, mf., cme, occasion: ns. 1165. 

s#lad, f., voyage: ds. selade 511. 

s#lan, W1, impers., befall, chance : pres. 
opt. 3 sg. sele 1355. See ges#lan. 

s#lida, m., satlor: as. sel\idan 471; 
as. s€leodan 500. 
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slig, see un-, wansxlig. 
salt, sce sealt. 


selwag, m., wall of the hall: ds. sxl- 


wage 1493. 

s#mearh, m., sea-steed, ship: ns. 267. 

samnian, W2, assemble, gather together, 
collect: pret. I sg. samnode AP. 2; 
pret. 3 sg. samnade 125; pret. 3 pl. 
samnodan 1124. See gesamnian. 

samod, adv., together, in company: 
1666, Ap. 78. 

sandhlid, n., savd-hill: ap. sandhleodu 
236. 

sne, adj., dilatory, slow: nsm. 204, 
211, AP. 34; npm. AP. 75. | 

sang,m. 1. singing : ns. 869. — 2. song, 
poem: as. AP. I. 

Bar, n., Jazz: ns. 1246; gs. sdres 1243; 
ds. sdre 1453; is. 1396, 1404; as. sar 
956, 1468. 

sar, adj., painful: nsn. 1689; asf. sare 
1368. 

sarbenn, f., wound: ip.sarbennum 1239. 


sarcwide, m., offensive, hostile speech: | 


as. 320, 965. 

sarig, adj., sorrowful: isf. sargan 60. 

sarslege, m., painful blow: ip. sarsle- 
gum 1275. 

szstréam, m., water of the ocean: ap. 
sz#stréamas 196, 749. 

Satan, pr. n., Satan: ds. Satane 1689; 
as. Satan 1193. 

szewerig, adj., weary of voyaging: apm. 
szwerige 826, 862. 

sawul, f., soul, ife: ns. siwle Ap. 62; 
as. 151, 433, 865; np. sawla 228; gp. 
549, 921, 1417. 

sawulgedal, n., death: as. 1701. 

sceed, n., shadow: np. sceadu 836. 

sceacan, 6, move quickly, depart: pret. 
3 pl. sc€ocan 1139; inf. 1594. 

scealc, m., servant: dp. scealcum 512. 

sceapen, see earmsceapen. 

scearu, see folc-, landscearu. 

actat, m., region, quarter (of the earth): 

aH. SCeatlas 3422. 
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sceatt, m., money, payment: ap. sceat- 
tas 297. ° 

sceada, m., exemy: gs. sceadan 1133, 
1291. See fole-, fyrn-, léod-, Jéod- 
sceada. | 

scéawian, W2, behold: pret. 3 sg. scéa- 
wode 839. 

scénan, seé gescénan. 

scéor, m., shower, storm: ns. §12. 
hegelscur. 

sceoran, 4, cu¢: inf. 1181.- 

scerp, adj., sharp: nsf. 1133. 

scerwen, sce meoduscerwen. 

sceddan, 6, :zjure: 3 sg. scyded 1561; 
inf. 1147, scySdéan 1047. See ge= 
sceddan. 

scinan, 1, size: 3 sg. scined 1720; inf. 
836. See ymbscinan. 

scingelac, n., magic: dp. scingelacum 
766. 

seip, n., skif: as. 240; ip. scipum 512. 
See hornscip. 

scipférend, m., saz/or: dp. scipféren- 
dum 250. 

-scippend, sce scyppend. 

scipweard, m., guardian of the ship: 
np. scipweardas 297. 

scire, adv., drightly: 836. 

scirpla, see gescirpla. 

screef, see dln-, eordscreef. 

scrid, adj., rapid: nsm. 496. 

scrifan, see gescrifan. 

scridan, 1, speed, glide: inf. 1457. 

scua, see dimscua, heolstor-, hlin- 
scuwa. 

sclfan, see besciifan. 

sculan, anv. 1. must, must needs (obl- 
gation and command): 1 sg. sceal 66, 
sceall AP. 109; 2 sg. scealt 174, 216, 
943, 950, 1208, 1366, 1520, 1669, 
scealtii 220; 3 sg. sceal 185, 435, 
1309, AP. 100, scell 1483; 3 pl. sceo- 
lon 614, 733; pret. 1 sg. sceolde 924, 
1403, 1414; pret. 3 Sg. 1137, 1244, 
AP. 35; pret. 3 pl. sceoldon 137, 796, 
AP. 10, 79. — 2. wll, shall ( futurity) : 


See 
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I sg. sceal 341; 2 sg. scealt 1383, 
1467 ; 3. sg. sceal 520, 890, 947, scel 
952; 1 pl. sceolon 1487; pret. 3 sg. 
sceolde 757, 1100, 1132, 1697; pres. 
opt. 1 sg. scyle 77. — 3. be accustomed : 
3 sg. sceall 181. 

scur, sce scéor. 

sciirheard, adj., effective in battle: nsf. 
1133. 

scyldan, see gescyldan. 

scyldend, see gescyldend. 

scyldhata, m., wicked persecutor, 
enemy: np. scyldhatan 1047, 1147; 
dp. scyldhetum 85. 

scyldig, adj., gusty: npm. scyldige 
1216. See mordor-, unscyldig. 

scyne, adj., bright, beautiful: nsm. wk. 
scyna 766. 

scyppend, m., Creator: ns. 119, 396, 
434, 486, 787, scippend 278; vs. 
scyppend 192. 

scyrdan, see gescjrdan. 

scyrian, sce bescyrian, gescyrigan. 

sé, sto, Oexet, 1. dem. pron., def. art., 
the, this, that: nsm. sé 118, 168, 225, 
239, 262, 313, 346, 359) 371, 382, 639, 
661, 696, 751, 766, 773, 799, 815, 843, 
9771 990, 996, 1029, 1045, 1103, 1115, 
1126, 1138, 1190, 1195, 1253, 1296, 
1307, 1395, 1455, 1523, 1575, 1581, 
1587, 1607, 1632, 1635, 1647, 1660, 
1687, AP. 14, 25, 60; nsf. s€o 107, 
449, 613, 758, 1074, 1210, 1561, sio 
167, 207, 1634; nsn. Set 558, 636, 
1199, 1437, 1620, pet 7, 19, 205, 248, 
511, 573, 609, 682, 804, 906, 960, 
I1IQ, 1135, 1228, 1242, 1489, 1532, 
1562, 1659, 1689, 1702, 1722; gsmn. 
pees 29, 145, 155, 204, 211, 215, 261, 
30%, 480, 649, 718, 810, 1056, 1117, 
1121, 1238, 1247, 1279, 1499, 1530, 
1592, AP. 99, 107,117; gsf. pare 177; 
dsmn. Sam 658, 1205, bam 14, 22, 47; 
48, 119, 179, 294, 381, 467. sa8. ¢ 
683, 697, 699, 728, 79% 1 
BBQ, OBB, 1004, LGB, 197 
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1068, 1080, 1086, 1098, 1118, 1130, 
1142, 1146, 1222, 1226, 1298, 1315, 
1339) 135%, 1353) 1356, 1359, 1369, 
1436, 1460, 1544, 1650, 1659, 1662, 
1683, 
Ozre 1270, bere 40, 113, 137, 185, 
275, 281, 287, 719, 828, 1168, 1462, 
1491, 1649, 1672; asm. Sone 752, 
bone 86, 227, 831, 978, I171, 1175, 
1324, 1431, 1566, Ap. 45, 68, 81, 90; 
asf, 8€ 1111, 1386, 1541, 1690, ba 29, 
41, 101, 216, 284, 286, 588, 642, 777, 
QII, 929, 939, 1120, 1160, 1476, 1637, 
1655, 1680, 1697, AP. 116; asn. Set 
194, 329, 1418, bt 15, 28, 261, 322, 
429, 433, 566, 762, 799, 896, 920, 945; 
956, 1172, 1288, 1299, 1308, 1361, 
1400, 1435, 1463, 1483, 1540, 1663, 
1669, AP. 63; is. Son 970, bon 361, 
501, 1522, bé 368, 932, AP. 115, by 
733, 1266, 1365, 1594, 1643; np. 6a 
559, 763, 801, 1053, 1249, 1592, AP. 
75, 85, ba 67, 401, 720, 790, 805, 857, 
1027, 1049, 1070, 1458, 1617 ; gp. bara 
569, 886, 890, 1051, bra 1495; dp. 
Sam 885, bam 184, 209, 718, 1014, 
1219, 1646, 1649, AP. 106; ap. ba 419, 
605, 829, 1089, 1486, AP. 3, Sa AP. 
47.—2. rel. pron., who, which, nsm. 
SE 12, 35, 1105, 1198, 1199, 1377, 
1541, 1604; gsm. pbaxs 1056; gsn. 
Ses 1453; dsm. bam 1322; asn. bet 
1482, bet = double relative, zd guod, 
73, 346; ap. ba 625, 1295; 1624, Sa 
816. See further 86 Oe, Sees, Ses Se, 
OY les. 

sealt, adj., salt, briny: asm. sealtne 
1532; apm. sealte 196, salte 749. 

searocreeft, m., treachery: as. 109. 

searohebbend, m., warrior : np. searu- 
haebbende 1528; gp. searohebbendra 
1468. 

searonet, n., w/e, snare: as. 64; ip. 
searonettum 943. 


~~ 


searodanc, m., sagacious thought. Ww. 


searopancum 1255. 


1702, bem 795, AP. 58; dsf, | 
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searu, fn., cunning, treachery: as. 
searwe 1348, AP. 13; ip. searwum 
1396, searowum 745. See gud= 
- searo. 

searudancol, adj., wise, clever: npm. 
searupancle 1161. 

SEC, see SeCZ. 

stcan, WI. 1. wstt, go to: 3 pl. sé- 
cid 600; pret. 3 sg. sdhte 28, Ap. 
28; pret. 3 pl. sohton 641, AP. 77; 
opt. 3 sg. pres. séce 731; inf. 226, 
308, 698, 809, 977, 1502, 1658, 1677, 
Ap. 81.—2. search out, try to find, 
ask for: 3 sg. séced gog, 1153; 1 ph 
_sécab 1568; opt. 2 sg. pres. séce 320; 
inf. 943, 1539. See gesécan. 

secg, M., man: ns. sec 1225; np. sec- 
gas 1368; gp. secga 1636, 1656. 
See garsecg. 

secgan, W3. 1. say, declare, tell, nar- 
rate: 1 sg. secge 618; 2 pl. secgab 
345; 3 pl. secgad -681; pret. 3 sg. 
segde 755, 1207, 1654, sede 1022; 
pret. 3 pl. segdon 1080; opt. pres. 
3 Sg. secge 733; imper. 2 sg. saga 
5573 ptc. nsm. secgende 949; ger. 
secganne 1481 ; inf. 458, 648, 764, 
851.—2. give (thanks): pret. 3 sg. 
segde 1469; inf. 1006. See gesec- 
gan. 

secgplega, m., daitle: ds. secgplegan 
1353- 

sefa, m., mind, heart: ns. 1251; ds. 
sefan 98, 1165, AP.2. See mddsefa. | 

segl, mn., saz/: ds. segle 505. 

sega. I. sun: ns. 89, segl 1456. — 
2. eye: as. segl 50. 

sel, sce seel. 

sél, adv., better: 745. 

sele, m., Aaé/: gs. seles 714; ds. sele 
1311. 

seledréam, m., festivity: as. 1656. 

selerzdend, m., hall-ruler, house-owner: 
np. 659. 

sellan, sce gesellan. 

pelost, sce Hlra. 
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sélra, adj., comp. and sup. only, deter : 
comp. nsm. sylla 1509; nsn. sélre 320, 
1563; asm. sélran 471; asn. sélre 
1353; sup. nsm. sélost 329, 411; nsn. 
1565. 

semninga, adv., suddenly: 464, 820. 

sencan, sce bisencan. 

sendan, W1, sevd: pret. 3 sg. sende 
1613; pret. 3 pl. sendon 1028; inf. 
Ap. 116. See onsendan. 

' g6o0c, adj., sad, troubled: dsm. s€ocum 
Ap. 2. See limséoc. 

seofon, num. adj., seven: uninfl. 114, 
1673; npm. seofone .994; gpm. seo- 
fona 1311. 

seolf, see sylf. 

seolfor, n., s#/ver: as. 338. 

seolhpd, n., ocean: ap. seolhpadu 
1714. 

seomian, W2, remain, endure: 3 sg. 
seomab AP. 121; inf. 183. 

séon, 5, see, behold: pret. 3 pl. ségon 
711, sawon 1679. See be-, geséon. 

seonodolg, n., sinew-wound: np. 1406. 
See synu. 

sé00an, 2, lit. dot/, cook, met. afflict: 
pp. soden 1239. 

séowan, W2, sew, weave: 3 pl. séo- 
wad 64. 

seppan, W1, éeach: pret. 3 sg. septe 
742. 

Seraphim, pr. n., Seraphim: n. 719. 

sessian, W2, subside: pret. 3 sg. sessade 
453: ) 

set, n., setting: ds. sete 1248, 
See geset. 

settan, sce a-, be-, gesettan. 

sé de, pron., who, aa : nsm. 161, 254, 
261, 519, 521, 535, 566, 1164, 1386, 
AP. 88, 97, 107; gsmn. bzs pe 344, 
1266, 1479, bes Be 1012; dsm. bam 
be 314, 638, 909, 980, 1154; asm. 
bone be 747; np. 6a Se 1194, ba Se 
282, 600, ba be 130, 1370, 1445, Sa 
be 579; gp. bara be 28, 379, 974, 
1152. 
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sid, adj., extensive : asn. side 762 ; npm. 
652, 1067. 

side, f., s¢de (of the body): ds. sidan 
968. 

side, adv., wide: 1637. 

sigebrodor, m., victorious brother: as. 
183. 

sigedéma, m., ¢riumphant judge: ns. 
661. 

sigedryhten, m., Lord of victory: ds. 
sigedryhtne 877; as. sigedryhten 60; 
VS. 1453. 

sigeléan, n., reward of victory: as. AP. 
81. 

Sigelware, pr. n., 
Sigelwarum AP. 64. 

sigerof, adj., drave: asm. sigerofne 
1225. 

sigesped, f., success, ability: as. 646. 

sigetorht, adj., victorious: nsm. 1246. 

sigewang, m., plain of victory: ns. 1581. 

sigor, m., victory: gs. sigores 760, AP. 
62; is. sigore 116; gp. sigora 329, 
714, 987, 1406. 

sigorspéd, f., prosperity, success: Ns. 
909; as. 1435. 

Simon, pr. n., Simon: ns. 691, AP. 77. 

sin, poss. pron., Azs: dsm. sinum 1021 ; 
dsn. 989; asm. synne 1464; asn. 
sin AP. 59; npm. sine I515; gpm. 
sinra 663, 713; dpf.sinum 813; apm. 
sine 427, 823, 847; ip. sinum 522, 750. 

sinc, see f¥etedsinc. 

sincgestréon, n., treasure: as. 1656. 

sincgifu, f., g/t of treasure: ds. sincgife 
1509. 

sinchroden, adj., richly adorned: apn. 
1673. 

sincweordung, f., costly gift, gift of 
treasure : gp. Sincweordunga 272, 477. 

singal, adj., continuous, unending :nsm. 
869. 

singan, 3, sig, offer in song: pret. 3 pl. 
sungon 877. 

sinnan, 3, w. gen., cease from, have re 
lief from. prer. 3, 8%. SAOM VET.” 


Ethiopians: dp. 
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sittan, 5, sit, sit down: pret. 3 sg. st 
305, 1007; pret. 3 pl. szton 362, 591; 
inf. 247. See be-, gesittan. 


sittend, see burh-, hame-, Odryme- 
sittend. 
sid, m. 1. journey: gs. stdes 1041, 


AP. 34; ds. side 795; as. std 44, 340, 
515, 860, AP. 111; is. side 175, 845, 
AP. 32.— 2. time, occasion: is. side 
706, 808, 1391, 1458, 1675, 1700; ip. 
sidum 490, 605.— 3. fate, experience : 
ns. 155. See earfod-, ge-, wile, 
wrecsid. . 

s10feet, m., journey, expedition : NS. 420; 
gs. sidfztes 204, 211; ds. sTdfzte 358, 
1662, sidfate 663. 

sidfrom, adj., ready for the journey, 
expeditious: npm. siSfrome 641, AP. 
77; apm. sfSfrome 247. 

sidgéomor, adj., sad or weary from 
traveling: nsm. AP. 1. 

sidigean, W2, go, journey: inf. 829. 

siddan, see syO0an. 

slagu, see manslagu. 

slzp, m., sleep: ns. 464, 820, 826, 862; 
ds. slzpe 795, 849; is. 1527. 

- gl&pan, see ofsl#pan. 

slaw, see unslaw. 

sléan, 6, strike: pret. 3 pl. slogon 964; 
imper. 2 pl. sléad 1300. 

slege, m., dlow: as. 956. See dolgs, 
gegn-, sarslege. ' 

sliipan, see toslipan. 

smeolt, adj., gentle, pleasant: nsm. 
1581; npn. smylte 453. 

smid, see gryne-, lar-, wrdhtsmi9d. 

smylt, see smeolt. 

snaw, M., szow: nS. 1255. 

snel, adj., sw7/¢?: nsm. 505. 

snellic, adj., szvzft: nsm. 267. 

snéome, adv., guzckly : 795. 

snéowan, W1, hasten, proceed: 3 sg. 
snowed 504; inf. 242, 1668. 


snottor, adj., wise: nsm. 469; npm. 


snottre 659. See rdsnottor. 
snowalh, s¢¢ snéowan. 
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sniid, n., speed, swiftness: is. sniide 
267. 

snyttru, f., wisdom, Sagacity: as. snyt- 
tro 554, 1165; gp. snyttra 631; dp. 
snytrum 1153; ip. snyttrum 646. 

snyddan, sce besnyddan. 

somne, see etsomne. 

sOna, adv., immediately: 72, 450, 529, 
849, 999) 1334, 1535) 1567, 1579. 

sorg, f., care, sorrow: ns. 1690; ds. 
sorge 1568; ip. sorgum 116. 

sorgbyrden, f., durden of sorrow: ns. 
sorgbyrpen 1532. 

sorgian, W2, regard, be solicitous : pret. 
3 pl. sorgodon 1227. 

800, n., truth: ns. 526, AP. 64; ds. 
sdde 114, 458, 618; as. S03 603, 631, 
644, 764, 851, 965, 1558, 1563. 

800, adj., ¢7we: nsm. 1602; asm. sodan 
Ap. 81; gpn. sddra 710. 

800, adv., 72 truth, in sooth: 1435. 

sddcwide, m., truthful speech : ip. sd¥- 
cwidum 733. 

so0fest, adj., truthful, just: nsm. 386; 
gsm. sddfzstes 673; npm. sddfzste 
1514; gpm. sodfestra 228. 

soofestlic, adj., truthful, sincere: asn. 

- 877. 

s00lice, adv., truly: 681. 

spanan, R, fersuade, allure: pret. 3 sg. 
spéon 597. 

spann, see gespann. 

spannan, see onspannan. . 

spéd, sce megen-, sige-, 
woruldspéd. 

spédan, see Aspédan. 

spédig, see wuidorspédig. 

spell, n., tale, narrative: as. 815. See 
fxr-, god-, ladspell. 

spildan, W1, w. inst., destroy: opt. 
pres. 2 sg. spilde 284. 

spor, n., track, mark: as. 1180. 

spowan, R, succeed: inf. 1544. See 
gespowan. 

sprec, spreec, see edwitspreec, ge- 
sprec. 


sigor-, 
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sprecan, 5, sfeak: pret. I sg. sprec 
904; pret. 3 sg. 1557; opt. pres. 3 sg. 
. Sprece 732; pp. sprecen 1622; inf. 
1315. See gesprecan. 
springan, 3, extend, be diffused: pret. 3 
_ sg. sprang Ap. 6. See onspringan. 
Stzef, sce endestzf. 
stzefn, sce brondstzfn. 
stzefna, sce stefna. 
stan, m., stone: ns. 738, 766, 1523; gs. 
stanes 741; ds. stane 738; as. stan 
774, 841. See marmanstan. 
standan, 6. 1. stand: 3 sg. standeb 
Ap. 98; 3 pl. standad 722; pret. 
3 sg. st6d 254, 737; pret. 3 pl. 
stodon 842, 871, 1157, 1712; opt. 
pres. 3 sg. stande 502; inf. 882, 993, 
1062, 1448, 1494.—2. rise up: pret. 
3 sg. stdd 375.— 3. ast, endure: 
3 sg. standed Ap. 120. See a, for-, 
ge-, widstandan. 
sstanfag, adj., adorned with stones, 
paved: npf. stanfage 1236. 
stanhlid, n., stony slope, cliff: ap. stan- 
hleodu 1577, stanhleoSo 1233. 
stapa, see hildstapa. 
stzppan, 6, go, proceed: pret. 3 sg. 
stop 985, 1577. See gestzeppan. 
stapul, m., column: as. 1062; ap. 
stapulas 1494. 
stzercedferhd, adj., stout-hearted: asm. 
steercedferhbne 1233. 
std, sce bord-, brimstzd. 
stadol, m., dase, pedestal: ds. stabole 
1503. 
stadolfeest, adj., established, firm: nsm. 
121, stadulfzst 1336. 
stadolian, W2. 1. confirm, make stead- 
fast: 1 sg. stabolige 82; imper. 2 sg. 
stadola 1210, 1213.—2. create, estab- 
lish: pret. 3 sg. stadolade 799. See 
gestadolian. 
-steald, sce wuldorgesteald. 
estealla, sce gestealla. 
stéap, adj., steep: npm. stéape 840; 
apm. 1306. 


stede, sce burhe, eolh-, folc-, medel-, 
ding-, wangstede. 

stedewang, m., p/aim: ds. stedewange 
77A; np. stedewangas 334. 

stefn, m., 42me: is. stefne 123, 1303. 

stefn, m., frow: ds. stefne 291. See 
héahstefn. 

stefn, f., voice: ns. 92, 167, 138, 1429; 
is. stefne 56, 61, 96, 537, 873, 1126, 
1360, 1399, 1456; ip. stefnum 722, 
1054. 

stefna, m., drow: ds. stefnan 403; as. 
1707, Stefnan 495. 


- Stellan, sce onstellan. 


stéman, sce bestéman. 

steng, m., stake, cudgel: gs. stenges 
AP. 72. 

steora, m., steersman: as. steoran 495. 

stéorend, m., pilot, guide: ns. 1336, 
styrend 121. 

sticce, n., piece, portion: ip. sticcum 
1448. 

stig, f., path, way: ns. 985; as. stige 
1442. 

stigan, 1, ascend, mount: pret. 2 pl. 

- stigon 429; pret. 3 pl. 349. See a=, 
ge-, oferstigan. 

stillan, W1. 1. Jdecome quiet: inf. 
1576.—2. w. dat., make quiet: pret. 
3 sg. stilde 451. See gestillan. 

stille, adj., st#l?, motionless: msm. 502. 

stidferd, adj., frm of heart: npm. stT- 
ferde 722. 

stidhycgende, adj., resolute: dp. stid- 
hycgendum 741, 1429. 

stidm6d, adj., resolute: nsm. AP. 72. 

stol, sce cynestol. 

storm, m., storm: ns. 502, 1236 (figura- 
tively); is. storme 1494; ap. stormas 

1576. 

stow, f., place: gp. stOwa 121. 

strzl, m., dart: vs. 1189. 

strang, adj., hard, severe: nsm. 313; 
asf. strangan 1336; dpm. strangum 
I210; ipm. 162, 536; comp. nem. 
strengra 13d5. 
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stranglice, adv., sternly: 167. 

strat, f., street: ns. 1580; ds. strzete 
774, 985, 1062; np. 1236; ap. 334. 
See farod-, herestrz#t. ° 

stréam, m., stream, flood: ns. 1280, 
1523; as. 852, 1538; np. stréamas 
374; ap. 1503. See brime, éa-, 
éagor-, firgend-, lagu-, mere-, 
s#stréam. 

stréamfaru, f., current: as. streamfare 
1576. | 

stréamracu, f., 
streamrece 1580. 

stréamwelm, m., dz/Jow: ns. 495. 

streng, Mm., rope, cordage: np. strengas 
374- 

-stréon, sce gestréon. 

stréonan, W1, w. gen., win: inf. 331. 

stund, f., téme, hour: ns. 1210. 

stunde, adv., straightway: 416, 1497. 

styran, W1, arrange: pp. st¥red 1092. 

styrend, sce stéorend. 

styrian, W2, str, be in commotion: pret. 
3 pl. styredon 374. 

sum, pron., oe, certain one: nsm. 11, 
967, 1174, 1311; npm. sume AP. 11. 

sund, n. 1. course, sailing: as. 381, 
488. — 2. ocean, flood: ns. sund 424, 
1528; as. 747. 

sund, adj., see onsund. 

sundor, adv., apart, asunder: 1161. 

sundrian, see asundrian. 

sumne, f., svz: ns. 1248, 1304; ds. sun- 
nan IOr3. 

sunu, m., soz: ns. 879, 1684; ds. suna 
681, 881; as. sunu 110g; np. suna 
691. 

susl, n., ¢orture: is. siisle 1379. 

swa, adv. 1. so, thus: 157, 177, 438, 
461, 524, 661, 692, 1053, 1137, 1149, 
1245, 1323, 1328, 1343) 1344, 1393: 
1455, 1562, 1670, AP. 113.—2. so, 
very: 710, 895, 922, 1243. 

swa, conj. 1. as, according as: 5, 67, 


149, 269, 297, 304, 322, 345, 348; 3575 


waler-course: as. 


389, 418, 594, 622, 649, 786, 789, 345, 
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931, 949, 972, 1045, 1231, 1274, 1321, 
1341, 1476, 1514, 1696, AP. 102.— 
2. inasmuch as, for: 327, 937, I115. 
— 3. so that (result): 986.— 4. as if: 
261, 501.—5. yet: 493.—6. likewise: 
582, 1288.— 7. where: 1441, 1449, 
1582.— 8. BWA... SW, as... as 
(adv. and conj.): 192-193, 333, 926- 
927, 1234. See sw& Seah. 

swanrad, f., swan-road, ocean: as. 
swanrade 196. 

-swaru, -swarian, -swerian, se¢ ond- 
swaru, etc. 

Sws, adj., dear: asm. swzesne 1009. 

swiesende, n., food, repast: gp. swx- 
senda 386. 

swat, m., dood: ns. 1275, 1425, 1441; 
as. swat 968; is. swate 1239. 

swatig, adj., /oody: npm. swatige 1406. 

swa Oéah, conj., yet, nevertheless: 813, 
1250. 

swaodrian, see swedrian. 

swadu, f., path, track: ds. swaSe 1422; 
as. 673, swede 1441. 

swebban, sce aswebban. 

swefan, 5. 1. sieep:, inf. 832, 849. 
—2. lie dead: pret. 3 pl. sw#fon 
1002. 

swég, m., tumult, noise: NS. 93; as. 
1532. 

swegeldréam, m., heavenly joy: dp. 
swegeldréamum 720. 

swegeltorht, adj., radiant: nsf. 1248. 

swegl,n., heaven: gs. swegles 208, 455, 
641, 760, 809, 832, 869; ds. swegle 
98, 1009; as. swegl 749. 

swegle, adj., bright: apm. AP. 32. 

swelc, see swyle. 

swelgan, 3, w. acc. and inst. 1. ac 
cept, receive: pret. 3 pl. swulgon 710. 
—2. flow over, swallow up: pret. 
3 sg. swealg 1276. See forswelgan. 

sweltan, 3, de: pret. 3 pl. swulton 
1530. 

swencan, W1, ¢voudle: inf. 109. See 

geswencan. 
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sweng, m., stroke: as. AP. 72. See 
heorusweng. 

sweorcan, 3, darken, become dim: pret. 
3 Sg. Swearc 372. 

sweord, n., sword: gs. sweordes 1132, 
AP. 34; ip. sweordum 72. 

sweordrés, m., attack wth the sword: 
ns. AP. 59. 

sweotol, adj., clear, evident: gpn.sweo- 
tulra 565; ipn. sweotolum 742. 

sweooderian, sce swedrian. 

swér, m., column: ap. Swéras 1493. 

swedrian, W2. 1. subside, become still: 
pret. 3 sg. swadrode 1585, sweoderade 


465; pret. 3 pl. swz®dorodon 533.— . 


2. vanish: pret. 3 pl. swederodon 
8 36. 

swican, I, w. dat., desert: 1 pl. swicad 
407; opt. pres. 2 sg. swice 958. See 
be-, geswican. 

swigian, W2, de silent: pret. 3 pl. swi- 
godon 762. 

swilt, see swylt. 

swing, sce geswing. 

swingan, 3, scourge, chastise, affitct: 
pret. 3 pl. swungon 964; pp. swungen 
1246, 1275. 

swi0d, adj., stvong: nsm. 1207, 1513. 

swidan, sce geswidan. 

swide, adv., very, exceedingly: 423, 618, 
926. 

swyle, pron., suck: nsm.swelc 25; nsn. 
swylc 29. 

swylce, adv., ékewtse, also, thus: 166, 
584, 589, 621, 704, 712, 881, 1029, 
1036, 1257, 1687, Ap. 16, 50. 

swylce, conj. 1. as if: 247.—2. like 
as, as: 89. 

swylt, m., death: ns. 994; as. 
swilt 1348, AP. 71. 

swyltcwalu, f., death-torture: ds. 
swyltcwale 156; as. 1368. 

syb, f., peace, good will: ns. 1013, sybb 
1568; as. sybbe 98, 358, 809, 832. 
See brodorsybb. 

syfre, see unsYfre. 


1610, 


"| 
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-syhd, sce gesyhd. 

sylf, pron., self, himself: nsm. 5, 248, 
665, 845, 1509, Sylfa 329, 433, 860, 
1348, 1701, AP. 111, seolfa 340, 505; 
gsm. sylfes 651, 1109, 1417, seolfes 
1300, 1441; dsm. sylfum 644, 648, 
1662; asm. seolfne 921, sylfne 1212; 
npm. sylfe 1558; dpm. sylfum 949. 

sylf#ta, m., cannibal: np. sylftan 
175. 

sVlla, sce sélra. 

syllan, W1, give, give over: 1 sg. sylle 
97; pret. 3 sg. sealde 577, 1513; inf. 
272, 366, 477, 1109. See gesellan. 

syllic, adj., strange, wonderful: comp. 
asm. syllicran 500. © 

symbeldezg, m., feast-day: ds. symbel- 
dzege 1527. 

symbelgifa, m., entertainer, provider : 
vs. 1417. 

symble, adv., always, ever: 157, 659, 
1384, 1581, symle 411, 651, 1153, 
symles 64. 

symle, symles, see symble. 

syn, sce OnSVN. 

syne, see Gage, ge-, OnsFne. 

synfull, ad)j., s7/u/: npm. synfulle 764 ; 
gpm. synfulra 987. 

synn, f., s#z: as. synne 926; dp. syn- 
num 1243; ip. 407. 

synnig, adj., sizfu/ : nsm.g21 ; asm. syn- 
nigne 1300; npm. synnige 109, 565, 
710, 964; gp. synnigra 956, 1610. 

synu, f., stwew: ns. 1422; np. sionwe 
1425. 

syrian, W2, plot, devise: pret. 3 pl. 
syredon 610. 

syddan, adv. 1. 4 
that: 5, 295 
1599, 1678, 
240, 893, syppan 
pan 1223, seot 
wards: sy8b 
1704, sy 
ih 

a" 


ime 
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T 
tcan, see getzecan. 
ticen, n. 1. sign: ns. 88; as. 1338; 
gp. tacna 711; ip. tacnum 742. — 
2. mark, characteristic: ns. 29.— 
3. covenant: aS. 214. See wéatacen. 
tacnian, sce getacnian. 
t#l, f., blame: ds. tele 633. 
taligan, W2, count, consider: 1 sg. 
talige 1563, tzlige 1484. 
tzlmet, n., measure, portion: ns. 113. 
tan, m., /o¢: ns. 1103; as. taan 1099. 
teala, adv., well, thoroughly: 1612. 
téam, see heretéam. 
téar, m., fear: ip. téarum 59. 
teldan, see beteldan. 
tellan, 1, count, calculate: pret. 3 pl. 
teledon 1103. See getellan. 
tempel, n., “emp/e: ns. 667; ds. temple 
707 ;as.tempel 1634. [Lat. Zemplum.] 
téon, W2, fashion, create: pret. 3 sg. 
téode 797. See getéon. 
téon, 2, draw, drag: inf. 1230. 
téoncwide, m., censure: as. 633, 771. 
Thaddéus, pr. n., 7haddeus: ns. AP. 
77: 
Thomas, pr. n., Ziomas: ns. AP. 50. 
tid, f., time: ds. tide 113, 1407; as. tid 
214, QII, 1091, 1160. 
tigelfag, adj., adorned with tiles: npn. 
tigelfagan 842. [Lat. teguda.| 
tihhian, see getihhian. 
tilmddig, adj., oble-minded: npm. til- 
modige Ap. 86. 
timbran, sce getimbran. 
tingan, see getingan. 
tir, m., cory: gs. tyres 105; as. tir 485, 
Ap. 86. 
tiréadig, adj., g/orious: npm. tiréadige 
665, AP. 4; apm. 2, 883; gpm. tiréa- 
digra 1681. 
td, prep. w. gen. and dat. 1. w. gen. in 
phrases tO dzxs, tO Ses De, there, 
where: 1059, 1070, 1123. — 2. w.dat., 
40, lowards, unto, into, upon. 40,47, 81, 
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598, 622, 658, 666, 778, 808, 828, go9, 
918, 969, 974, 1027, 1068, 1098, 1118, 
1152, 1186, 1188, 1196, 1203, 1205, 
1248, 1250, 1270, 1304, 1307, 1311, 
1351, 1398, 1410, 1423, 1460, 1568, 
1682, 1683, 1693, 1698, 1707, AP. 43, 
115.—3. as, for, in: w. dat. 27, 76, 
106 (tO widan féore = forever), 
III (2), 132, 136, 153 (2), 160, 234, 
311, 313, 324, 342, 458, 567 (2), 588, 
606, 618, 794, 795, 810, 938, 1039, 
IO8I, IIOI, TIMI, L112, L113, ILI14, 
1123, 1161, 1162, 1284, 1369, 1452, 
1507, 1605, 1641, 1721, AP. 62, 74, 
95.— 4. on, at: w. dat. 221, 1539.— 
5. of, from: w. dat. 449. — 6. accord- 
ing to: w. dat. 653, 796.— 7. w. inf. 
1160, 1481, 1659, 1689; w. ger. 23, 
73, 206, 295, 424, 1136. 

td, adv. 1. too: 98, 212, 612, 1301, 
1432, 1609.—2. there, thither: 711, 
1234, 1348. 

Tobias, pr. n., Zodzas: ns. 1516. 

tobregdan, 4. 1. tear, rend; pret. 3 
pl. tébrugdon 159.—2:. shake off 
(w. inst.) : pret. 3 pl. tobrugdon 1527. 

tod#lan, W1, portion out: inf. 152. 

todrifan, 1, scatter, dispel, destroy: 
pret. 3 sg. todraf 1688; pp. npm. 
todrifene 1426. 

toga, see folctoga. 

togadore, adv., together: 1438. 

tdgénes, prep. w. dat., towards, in the 
direction of: 45, 657. 

togénes, adv., towards: I10t. 

toginan, 1, separate, split: pret. 3 sg. 
togan 1523. 

toglidan, 1, glide away, disappear: 3 
sg. toglided Ap. 102; pret. 3 sg. to- 
glad 123. 

tohlidan, 1, ofen up: pret. 3 sg. tohlid 
1587. 

tohréosan, 2, perish, pass away: inf. 
AP. Iol. 

Lohte, 1., battle, conf%ict: gs. tohtan AP. 


90, 113, 119, 236, 287, 294, 398) 483) 1h NN 
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tOliican, 2, dislocate, pull apart: pp. 
tdlocen 1404. 

tolysan, W), separate : inf. 151. 

torht, adj., bright, glorious: nsm. 105; 
nsn, 1612; npm, torhte AP. 4. See 
heofon-, morgen-, sigel-, swegel-, 
wuldortorht. 

torhte, adv., brightly: 715. — 

torhtlice, adv., gloriously : 1681. 

torngeniWla, m., ferce enemy: np. 
torngenfSlan 1230, 


torr, m., fower: np. torras 842. [Lat. 
turris. 

toslipan, 2, relax, destroy: pp. to 
slopen 1425, 


tosomne, adv., together : 33, 1093. 

8 Das, t5 Des De, sec td. 

treef,n., tent, building: np. trafu 842. 
See helltreef. . 

trahtian, see getrahtian. 

tredan, 4, ¢raverse: inf. 775, 802. 

tréowe, adj., faithful: asn. 214. See 
getréowe. 

tréowgeVofta, m., trusty comrade: np. 
tréowgeboftan 1050. 

trum, adj., sound, whole: nsm. 1477. 
‘See getrum. 

trymman, W1, encourage, cheer : pret. 
3 8g. trymede 463, 1051, 1681 ; inf. 
428, 1419. 

tii, see twegen. 

tungol, n,, séar: dp. tunglum 2. 

twégen, num,, fwo: nm. 689, AP. 755 
dm. twam 249, 589, twm 779; af. 
tw 715; an. tii 1035, 1050. 

twelf, num., ¢we/ve: nm. twelfe AP. 4) 
XII Ap. 86; am. twelfe 2, 883, 1419. 

twelfta, num, twelfth : nsm. 665. 

twéntig, num., fwenty : ns. 114. 

twéogan, 1, doubt: pte. nsn. tweogende 
77. 

twéonde, sce untwéonde. 

twéonum, see betwéonum. 

tyddre, see untyddre. 

tyn, num, fer: dn. 1512, 

tynan, see ontynan. 
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tyr, see tir. 
tyrgan, W1, tease, torment: pret. 3 pl. 


tyrgdon 963. 


D 

Ba, adv., then, thereupon: 92, 122, 143, 
147, etc., bA 40, 45, 59, 118, etc. See 
nui a. 

BB, conj., when: 626, 1177, 1409, ba 385, 
429, 899, 1319 1419, AP. 82. 

Bafigan, We, agree, consent : inf. 402. 

WA gon, adv., again, a second time: 601, 
ba gen 727. 

BA git, adv. x. yet, as yet: ba git 15, 
ba gyt 380.— 2, stil’: 632, ba git 51. 

Surther, moreover: ba git 383, 
Pa gyt 1039, Ba gyt 1195. 

Ban, see Br pan, fordan. 

Bane, m. x. thought: gs. bances $57; 
as. banc 1622.— 2. thanks: ns, Sanc 
1451, banc 1150; ds. t6 bance (gladly, 
thankfully) 1112; as. banc 384, 1469. 
See fore-, ge-, hyge-, inge-, inwit-, 
searodanc, 

Bancian, Wa, trans., thank: pret. 3 sg. 
bancade 1011. 

Bancul, see ge=, hyge-, searudancul. 

anon, adj., thence: hanon 1065, AP. 
31, 38, bonon Ap. 61. 

UBr, adv., there, in that place : 183, 244, 
562, 875, 1007, 1080, 1296, 1547, bar 
21, 41, 48, 90, 181, 199, 263, 279, 280, 
445) 654, 662, 770, 869, 878, 887, 888, 
907, 979) 1001, 1037, 1039, 1049, 1083, 

1153) 1192, 1222, 1225, 1349, 1382, 

1534, 1542) T5540 1555, 1569, 1571, 


ra 


; 
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dees De, conj., as, because: pes Se 472, 
TO12, 1151, bzes be 1563. 

det, conj. 1. ¢#at, in noun clauses 
(subj. and obj.): 85, 207, 308, 319, 
403, 485, 610, 618, 928, 1329, 1617, 
pet 26, 30, 71, 91, 159, 178, 273, 276, 
284, 319, 321, 378, 430 434) 438, 459, 
499, 511, 527, 530, 534: 550, 559 563, 
574, 618, 661, 673, 681, 700, 757, 765, 
766, 844, 852, 894, 898, 922, 928, 933, 
962, 1073, 1080, 1121, 1137, 1167, 1267, 
1285, 1289, 1344, 1416, 1420, 1437 (2), 
1485, 1505, 1517, 1559, 1564, 1606, 
1653, 1655, 1660, 1690, AP. 43, 64, 70, 
89, 108.—2. that, so that, in result 
clauses: Set 731, bet 37, 261, 303, 
603, 707; 7371 788, 916, 958, 1327, 1373 
Ap. 56.—3. that, in order that, in 
purpose clauses: Szxt 1333, bet 368, 
860, 1183, 1214, 1357, AP. 117.— 
4. when, where, in temporal clauses: 
pet 108, 115, 150, 185, 1211, 1523, 
1697. — §. that, with ellipsis of prin- 
cipal sentence: pxt 203. See oddeet. 

Deette, conj., such that: 546. 

dzxt De, conj., that: Szt be 1602. 

Oe, indecl. particle. 1. who, which, 
that: 815, be 101, 164, 263, 718, 799, 
828, 886, 890, 945, 1130, 1318, 1440, 
1486, 1548, 1615.—2. than: 1040. 
See sé, Oxes, Set, Séah De. 

Oéah, conj., though, although: 1217, 
béah 476, 710, 975, 1243, 1628, béh 
271, 507, 515, 630, 856, 955, Séh goo. 
See swa Oéah. 

Oéah Se, conj., although: béah Se 53, 
564, beh be 1609. 

Searf, f. 1. need, necessity: ns. pearf 
1166, 1605.— 2. advantage, benefit: 
ds. bearfe 1652. 

dearfende, sce mete-, winedearfende. 

Oearl, adj. severe, excessive: gpn. 
bearlra 1598. 

dearle, adv., severely, excessively : pearle 
IIIS. 


Jearlic, adj., severe: nsn. pearlic 1136. 


GLOSSARY 


Oéaw, m., custom, habit: ns. bpéeaw 25, 
177; ds. S€awum 462. 

deccan, W1, cover: pret. 3 sg. behte 
966, AP. 22; pret. 3 pl. behton 1525. 
See bedeccan. 

degn, m., servant, retainer, disciple: ns. 
begn 384, 417, begen 528; as. begn 
1391, 1678; vs. 557; np. begnas 43, 
2371 323) 344, 363, 376, 391, 402, 726, 
872, 1026, AP. 87; gp. begna 696, 
Ap. 8; dp. begnum 1329; ap. begnas 
3, 245, 462. See duru-, ombeht-, 
magudegn. 

degnian, W2, serve: pret. 3 pl. begno- 
don 884. 

degu, see beor-, foddor-, wildegu. 

Oéh, see Jéah. 

Gel, see wHgSel. 

Sencan, W1, resolve, consider: 2 sg. 
pencest 212; pret. 3 pl. bohton 150, 
693. 

Senden, conj., while, as long as : Sendon 
1397, bendon 1713, benden 1288, byn- 
den 1323. 

Oéod, f., people, nation: ns. bEod 1098, 
1112; ds. péode 185, 571; as. 25, 
1185; gp. béoda 107, 547, 1451, Seoda 
1622; dp. béodum 520, 1605, 1652. 
See elle, werdéod. 

déodan, see OO0DEOdan. 

déodbealo, n., great evil: as. bheodbealo 
1136. 

déodcyning, m., king of the people: gs. 
Séodcyninges Ap. 18. 

déoden, m., prince, Lord: ns. béoden 
290, 323) 364, 415, 696, 773; gs. beod- 
nes 3, 94, AP. 8; ds. S€odne 1007; 
as. b€oden 872, 900; vs. 288, 479; 
np. béodnas 363. 

déodenhold, adj., loyal to the prince, 
submissive: nsm. péodenhold 384. 

-déodig, sce ell0éodig. 

dé0dbm, m., service: as. bEodGm AP. 
105. . 

déodsceada, m., exemy of the people: 
NS. LLLS, 


GLOSSARY 


eon, see geEon. 

és, pron., this: nsm. bes 420, 496; nsf. 
Béos 1437, béos 731, 1428; non. Bis 
717, bis 751, 1506, Sys 492; gsm. 
pisses Ap. 108, bysses AP. 89; dsmn. 
Byssum 1198, bissum 77, 550, byssum 
112, 358; dsf. bysse 684, 973, bisse 
Ap. 112; asm, Bisne 1604, bysne AP. 1; 
asf. bas 111, 207, 914, AP. 98; gp. 
bisa 268, 386; dp. byssum 88, 100, 
761, 1026; apn. pas AP. 49, 83. 

Biegan, 5. x. receive: pret. 3 pl. begon 
1112,—2, receive food, eat: pret. 3 pl. 
‘Ségon 25, bégon 593. 

Bin, pron., thy, thine: nsm. bin 70, 194, 
541, $42, 604, 940, 952, 1023, 1317, 
1321, 1441; gsm. bines 65, 1417; gsn. 
1383; dsm. inum 959, 1503; asm. 
binne 183, 213, 479, 1209, 1213, 1216, 
1316; asf. bine 288, 548, 635, 1190, 
1384, 1424; asn. bin 216, 954, 1295, 
1418; isn. pine 284; npm. bine 399; 
gp. binra 482; dp. binum 1285, 1289, 
1292; ap. bine 421. 

Bing, n., mecting: as. bing 157, 930. 
See geBing, gidgedingu. 

Dinggemeare, n., appointed time: gs. 
binggemearces 148. 

Bingian, sce widSingian. 

Bingstede, m., council-place: ds. bing- 
stede 1098. 

‘Dingu, see gITgeTingu. 

Bisa, see brimpisa. 

-Dofta, see geVofta. 

-Doht, sce gedoht. 

Bolian, We, exdure: pres. opt. 2 
Bolie 955, bolige 1217; inf. bo 
1414. See geDolian. 

Bonne, adv., tien: 655, AP. HOG, 
152, 347, 399) 1309, Ap. 88. 4 

Bonne, conj. 1. when 

252, 409, 412, 512, Sgr, 

—a. than: ponne 

1428, 1484, 1519, Air, 

Breve, see gree. 
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Brag, f., time: ns. prah 107; gs. Brage 
1598; as. brage-790, AP. 30. 

BragmBlum, adv, from time to time: 
1230. 

réa, f,, trouble, affliction : ns. bréa 1166; 
as. 107. 

Bréagan, W1, cast down, scourge, sub- 
due: pret. 3 sg. bréade 452, 1687 ; pp. 
npm. gebréade 391. 

Bréandd, f., affiction, suffering: dp. 
préanédum 1264. 

Bréat, n., host, multitude: ns. préat 
870, 1095, 1269; as. 1608; is. bréate 
1636; gp. bréata 376. 

Bréatian, W2, scourge, control: 3 sg. 
préata¥ 520. See geBréatian. 

Breodian, We, hesitate, fear : pret. 3 sg. 
breodode Ap. 18. 

Bridda, adj., Hird: asm. priddan 793; 
ism. 1391. 

Briness, f., the Trinity: gs. prinnesse 
1685. 

Bring, see geOring. 

Dringan, 3, crowd, throng: pret. 3 pl. 
pbrungon 126, 1203. See wt», ge=, 
ingedringan. 

Grist, Triste, adj., b/d: nsm. prist 1139, 
1264, briste 237. 

Griste, adv., boldly: priste 1652, AP. 


50. 
Bristlice, adv., 5oldly, rashly : 
Wrifig, num, thirty: 157. 
Ueohtheard, adj. x. trong to endure 


1264; asm. 


1185, 
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Orym, n. 1. glory, majesty: ns. brym 
3, 887, Ap. 8; ds. brymme 1685; as. 
pbrym 344, 723, 998.— 2. multitude, 
power, strength: ns. brym 1260, 1536, 
1572; ds. brymme Ap. 18; as. brym 
957. See cyne-, heofon-, ‘hildee, 
wuldordrym. 

orymfest, adj., strong, glorious: nsm. 
brymfzst 323, vsm. 479. 

Orymfull, adj., s/ustrious: npm. prym- 
fulle 363. 

Orymlic, adj., glorious : apm. brymlice 
245. 

Orymilice, adv., gloriously: 547. 

orymma, m., strong man, warrior : np. 
brymman 1139. 

orymsittende, adj., dwelling in glory: 
gsm. pbrymsittendes 417, 528; npm. 
brymsittende 884. 

Oryd,f., strength, power: ip. prySum 376, 
1148. 

Oryobearn, n., glorious son: as. bry®- 
bearn 494. 

oryocyning, m., king of glory: as. prys- 
cining 436. 

Oryofull, adj., clorious, powerful: apm. 
brySfullum 1329. 

OryoOweorc, n., glorious work: as. 
brySweorc 773. 

OU, pron., thou: ns. 73, 85, 98, 105, etc. ; 
pi 68, 283, 943, 1187, etc.; for gs. see 
Gin; ds. Sé@ 275, 386, 483, 618, etc., 
pé 81, 83, 97, 102, etc. ; as. SE 112, 
292, 534, 633, etc.; bé 99, 100, IOI, 
108, etc.; np. gé 256, 295, 337, 344, 
345, 346, 348, 429(2), 430, 676, 744, 
746, 1179, 1183, 1197, 1333, 1558, 
1609, 1612; dp. €ow 297, 338, 346, 
458, 758, 851, 970, 1176, 1343, 1344, 
1611; ap. €ow 336, 347, 884, Eowic 
259, 882. 

Ourfan, PP, weed: 2 pl. Surfan 337. 
See bedurfan. 
Ourh, prep. w. acc. x. through, by, be- 
cause of, in accordance with (condition 


and agency): Surh 66, 315, 633, Av. 
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34, 68, 80, burh 34, 79, 109, 187, 218, 
436, 525, 585, 597, 611, 631, 635, 642, 
651, 670, 688, 699, 725, 771, 827, 912, 
941, 965, 971, 975, 1000, 1092, 1294, 
1336, 1348, 1418, 1440, 1442, 1444, 
1475, 1476, 1520, 1530, 1532, 1552, 
1580, 1586, 1616, 1629, 1635, 1651, 
1692, AP. 26, 29, 39, 53, 56, 60, 67, 
purg AP. 13, 63, Surg AP. 72.—2. 
through, out of (place): purh 739, 
1276, 1279. 

Surhdrifan, 1, fierce through: pp. 
burhdrifen 1397. 

dus, adv., hus: 1411, AP. 85, bus 62, 
173) 354) 539 686, 818, 1716. 

Susend, num., ¢housand: ap. Susends 
591. 

Stisendm#lum, adv., in thousands: 
piisendmzlum 872. 

Oyder, adv., ¢hither: byder 282. 

OY 1#s, conj., Jest, that not: by lxs 77, 
1147, bé l¥s 1047. 

Oyldig, see gedyldig. 

Oyn, 1, suppress: 3 sg. SY3 520. 
geodyn. 

Oyncan, W1, seem: 3 sg. binced 600, 
pynced 472; pret. 3 sg. biihte 740, 
1135; pret. 3 pl. bihton 440. 

Oynden, sce Senden. 

Oyssa, sce meredyssa. 


See 


U 


U = rune [) AP. 101; for meaning, see 
Notes. 

thta, m., dzwz: ds. thtan 235, 1388. 

unbrce, adj., :mperishable: asm. un- 
brzcne Ap. 86. 

uncwud, adj., wzhnown, strange: asn. AP. 
93; npn. AP. 112; gp. unctidra 178. 

under, prep., under, beneath, in: w. 
dat. 2, 93, 98, 505, 512, 545, 837, 1009, 
1204, 1402, 1493; Ww. acc. 128, 208, 
455, 1305, 1457, 1595, 1600; case in- 
determinable 46, 95, 141, 144, 420, 
832, 940, 1005, 1013, 1038, 1065, 
1071, 124); 


GLOSSARY 


undyrne, adj., manifest, famous: nsf. 
AP. 42; asf. 1480. 

unéade, adj., dificult: nsn. 205. 

unforcwtid, adj., zoble, tllustrious: nsm. 
1263; vsm. 475. 

unfyrn, adv., soom: 1371. 

unhéore, adj., harmful, murderous: 
asm. unhéorne 34. 

unhwilen, adj., ¢cfernal: asf. 
asn. AP. 20, 120.’ 

unhydig, adj., wretched: npm. unhj- 
Sige 1078. 

unlz#d, adj., wretched, wicked: np. un- 
lede 744; gp. unlzdra 30, 142. 

unlytel, adj., ot little, great: nsm. 
1237; nsf. 1270; nsn. AP. 8; asn. 
876; apm. unlytle 1493. 

unmgte, adj., very great: nsn. 1219; 
asn. 653, 1682. 

unnan, PP, w. gen., grant: 
298. See geunnan. 

unriht, n., wrong: ds. unrihte 1559. 

unrim, n., great number: as. 704. 

uns&lig, adj., unhappy, ill-fated : npm. 
unszlige 561. 

unscyldig, adj., guzltless, 
nsm. 1137. 

unslaw, adj., zot slow, hastening: asm. 
unslawne 171T. 

unsyfre, adj., dirty: asn. 1310. 

untwéonde, adj., ot doubting, unhest- 
tang: asn. 1242. 

untfddre, adj., courageous: nsm. 1252. 

unWeaxen,adj., zot fully grown, young: 
nffm. unweaxne 1627. 

up, Adv., “f, above: 792, Upp 443, 979, 
1125, 1236, 1303, 1318, 1625. 

tipengel, m., Aeavenly angel: gp. tp- 
engla 226. 

upgemynd, n., thought of heaven: as. 
1064. 

upheofon, m., heaven above: as. 798. 

Uplic, adj., «pper, celestial: dsn. iplican 
119. 

uppe, adv., above, on high: 749. 

ipweg, m., ascent: as. 830. 


11545 


inf. 146, 


innocent : 
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lire, see liser. 

User, pron., ovr: nsn. tire 454; asm. 
userne 340, 397, 860; asf. tisse Ap. 
116; gpn. tissa 1319. 

Ut, adv., out, forth: 15, 968, 1221, 1272, 
1279, 1390, 1523, 1537).1577. 

titan, adv., outside, from without: 28, 
871. 

utan, interj., fet us: 1356, utu AP. 115. 

Udweota, m., wise man, sage: NS. 1105. 


Ww 

W = rune P Ap.100; for meaning, see 
Notes. 

wae, adj., weak, yielding: nsm. 212. 

wacan, sce onwacan. 

weed, n., wave, flood: np. wedu 533, 
wadu 1545; gp. weda 439; ap. wadu 
1457- 

wed, f., said: np. wedo 375. 

wadan, 6, ‘raverse, go: 2 pl. wadad 677; 
inf. 1271. See ge-, onwadan. 

wag, m., wall: ds. wage 714,732. See 
szelwag. 

Wg, M., wave: NS. 533; gs. wWeges 
632, weges 601; aS. wég 1532; is. 
wege 1594; np. wegas 373, 1545; 
gp. wega 932; ap. wegas 456, 748, 
1589, wégas 198. 

wHgan, see Awegan. 

wiigfaru, f., sea-way, ocean: ds. Weg- 
fere 923. 

wégflota, m., skif: ds. wzgflotan 
487. 

wigdel, n., ski: da. wae 

wlan, see beow#lan. 

walca, m., wave: np. ' 

waldend, see wealde 

weelgifre, adj., eagr 
372; nsf. 1271. 
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weelréow, adj.. murderous: nsm. AP. 
69; npm. wzlréowe 1211. 

welwang, m., field of battle: ds. wel- 
wange 1226. 

welwulf, m., warrior: np. welwulfas 
149. 

wana, indecl. adj., lacking, minus, less: 
1040. 

wang, m., plain, field: ds. wonge 22; 
as. wang 839. See beadu-, déad-, 
meotud-, neorxna-, szl-, sige-, 
stede-, wzlwang. 

wangstede, m., Alace: ds. 988. 

wanhal, adj., sc#: np. wanhale 580. 

wann, adj., dark: nsm. 1169; npn. 
wonn 837. See briinwann. 

wanslig, adj., zd/est: npm. wansz- 
lige 963. 

‘ ‘Wwépen, n., weapon: gs. Wepnes 1180; 
ap. wepen 1145; gp. wzpna 71; 
dp. wzpnum 1291; ip. 1069, AP. 
69. 

wezpenhete, m., armed hostility, battle: 
as. AP. 80. 

weer, n., sea: is. were 269, 487. 

weer, f. 1. faith: as. were 213.— 
2. protection: as. were 824; is. 535, 
988. See freoduwér. 

weerfest, adj., faithful: nsm. 416, 
1310; asm. werfestne 1273. 

. Werléas, adj., faithless: gp. werléasra 
1069. 

wéerloga, m., traitor: ns. 1297; ds. 
wzrlogan 613; np. 71, 108. 

warod, m., shore: ds. warode 263, 
warude 236, 240; gp. waroda 306. 

warodfarod, m., sux/: gp. warodfarusa 
197. 

-waru, sce burgwaru, ceaster-, eord-, 
Sigelware. 

warudgewinn, n., su7xf: as. 439. 

Weetan, see geweetan. 

weeter, n., water: ns. 333; gs. weteres 
22, 452, 1260, 1536; ds. wetere 587, 
wettre 953; as. weter 201, 222, 253, 


1507; np. 1553, 1572. 
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weterbroéga, m., water-terror : as. We- 
terbrégan 197, 456. 

weeteregesa, m., water-terror : NS. 435; 
weeteregsa 375. 

weeterfldd, m., food: np. weterfl6das 
503. 

wad, f., going, journey: ds. wade 593. 

wadu, see weed. 

waduma, m., food: gs. waSuman 1280. 

wea, m., woe, lamentation: is. wéan 
675. 

-wealc, see gewealc. 

weald, conj., with hii, however: 1355. 

-weald, see ge-, ehtgeweald. 

wealda, see ealwealda. 

wealdan, R, w. gen., rule: 3 sg. 
wealdes 1603, 1685. See gewealdan. 

wealdend, m., ruler, Lord: ns. 225, 
248, 325, 604, 799, waldend 388, 702, 
855; gs. wealdendes 576; as. wal- 
dend 213, 539, 1056; vS. 193, 920, 
1451. 

weall, m., wall: ds. wealle 726, 736, 
1492; np. weallas 843; ap. 1553. See 
burhweall. 

weallan, R. 1. flow, well out, flow 
forth: 3 pl. weallad 1405; pret. 3 sg. 
wéoll 1240, 1275, 1280, 1546; ptc. nsn. 
weallende 1574; inf. 1503.—2. de 
agitated, excited: pret. 3 sg. wéoll 
769; ptc. nsm. weallende 1709. See 
aweallan. 

weallgeat, n., wall-gate: dp. weallgea- 
tum 1203. 

weard, m., ward, guardian: ns. 227, 
596, 601, 632, 987; as. §2, 56; vs. 82, 
1406. See burh-, helm-, herig-, 
lid-, scipweard. 

-weard, sce and-, innanweard. 

weardigan, W2, guard, inhabit: 3 pl. 
weardigad 176; inf. 599. 

wéatacen, n., sign of grief: NS. ITIg. 

weaxan, 6, grow, increase: pret. 3 sg. 
weox 568, 1536, 1677; pret. 3 pL 
WweoOxon 373, 1545. 

WeAKEN, see UNWeaAKen, 


GLOSS. 


webbian, We, weave: pret. 3 sg. web- 
bade 672. 

weecean, W1, awaken: inf. 850. See 
Bweecan. 

weegan, see Bwecgan. 

wedd, n., promise: is. wedde 1631. 

weder, n. 1. s4y: gs. wederes 837.— 
2. air, breve: np. 1256. 

wederburg, f., pleasant city: as. 
1697. 

wedercandel, f., light of heaven, sun: 
ns. 372. 

weg, m., way, road: a8, 170 19% 252; 
1173, 1680, AP. 31; np. wegas 1234; 
gp. wega 65. See bw-, feor-, fold-, 
grund-, holm-, tipweg. 

wegan, § bear, endure, experience: 
pret. 3 pl. wégan AP. 87. 

wel, adj., well: 212, well 885, 

wela, m., riches, prosperity: gs. welan 
1159; a8. 302, 318; ip. welum 755. 
See Bht-, Gr-, bold-, éad-, lifwela. 

wellan, see Swellan. 

‘welm, see wylm. 

welwang, sce weelwang. 

weman, Wi. 1. sound, be heard: pret. 
3 sg. wémde 740.— 2. proclaim, an- 
nounce: pret. 1 sg. wémde 1480. 

wemman, see gewemmed. 

wen, f., hope, expectation: ns. 1074; 
dp. wénum 1087. 

=wéna, see orwéna, 

wénan, W1, w. gen., expect: pret. 3 sg. 
wénde 377; pret. 3 pl. wéndan 1072, 
1597. 

wendan, W1, change, turn: inf. 587. 
‘See onwendan. 

-wende, see Iofwende. 

wentan, Wl, direct, guide: pret. 3 8g. 
wenede 1682. 

weore, n. 1. work, fabric: a8. 799.— 
2. occupation: is. weorce 1365.— 
3. pain, affliction: ns. 1659; gs. 
weorces 1277; as. weorc AP. 80. wi) 
See ellen-, frum-, fyrn-, ge-, g0-, 
Bryd-, wundorweore. 
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‘weorm, m., worm: ns. 769; dp. weor- 
mum AP. 95. 

‘weorn, sce Worn. 

weorod, n., host, throng: ns. weorud 
761, werod 1219; gs. weorodes 1039, 
1271, 1592; ds. weorode 1659; as. 
weorod 1046, 1682; is. weorode 1706, 
weorude 1390; np. werod 1069; gp. 
weoroda 870, 1206, 1415, weoruda 
62, 173, 388, 435, 727, 1282, 1663; 
dp. weorodum 564, 736, AP. 55, 
weorudum AP, 61. 

weorp, see ge-, wintergeweorp. 

‘weorpan, see ymbweorpan. 

weorBan, 3. 1. be, become: 2 8g. wyt- 
Best 483; 3 sg. weorSe¥ 1383, wyrded 
219, 972; pret. 2 sg. wurde 1408; 
pret. 3 sg. weard 90, 92, 350, 369, 
467, 524, 566, 770, 910, 960, 1085, 
1090, 1106, 1149, 1386, 1529, 1550, 
1569, 1595, 1702, AP. 42, 52, 64, 825 
pret. 3 pl. wurdon 376, 447, 453; 1339 
1583; opt. pres. 2 sg. weorbe 276; 
opt. pres. 3 sg. wyrSe 208 ; opt. pret. 
3 8g. wurde 156, 1066, 1228, 1423; 
opt. pret. 3 pl. wurdan 1619; imper. 
2 sg. weord goz; inf. weoran 137, 
211, 758, 890, 953, weorban 204, 948, 
wyrdan 215, 437, wytban 182.— 
2. befall, happen: pret. 3 sg. weard 

1343, 1526, AP. 78. See geweoran. 

‘Wa, Aonor: pret. 2 3g. 

wyrBodest 551; pret. 3 ag. weortiode 
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wera 35, 135, 620, 650, 705, 730, 787, 
1145, 1155, 1200, 1507, 1554, 1597; 
dp. werum 22, 153, 558, AP. 106; ap. 
weras 428. 

wergan, sce &4wergan. 

werian, W1, ward off, defend: pret. 
3 sg. werede 743, 1053. 

wérig, adj. 1. weary, wretched: nsn. 
1278; npm. wéerige 580, 593; dpm. 
wéregum 59.—2. evil, cursed: gs. 
wériges 1169; np. wérige 615; dp. 
wérigum 86,615. See lid-, s®wérig. 

wérigferd, adj., sad at heart: nsm. 
1400. 

wérigmdd, adj., weary in spirit: nsm. 
1366. 

werdéod, f., people, nation: gs. wer- 
Séode 855; ds. werb€ode 137, 573; 
ap. werpéoda 543, AP. I5. 

wesan, anv., de, exist: 1 sg. eom 636, 
béo 72; 2 sg. eart 505, 527, 1188, 
1291, 1508; 3 Sg. is 102, 113, 120, 
177, 313) 324, 393» 394) 420, 422, 424, 


492, 496, Sor, 526, 542, 544, 549, 682, | 


717, 719, 724, 751, 758, 906, 907, 940, 
951, 979, 1165, 1166, 1173, 1199, 1317; 
1372, 1425, 1427, 1434, 1481, 1489, 
1562, 1563, 1565, 1602, 1605, 1611, 
1664, 1717, 1718, 1722, AP. 14, 118; 
(w. neg.) nis 107, 205, 1210, 1432; bid 
185, 275, 320, 637, 885, 889, 935, 1056, 
1153, 1384, 1567, 1693, AP. 113; 1 pl. 
synd 323; syndon 264; biod 408; 
2 pl. sint 348 ; synd 744; syndon 344, 
676; 3 pl. sint 1404, 1425; synt 198, 
391; synd 1365; sindon 201, 1369, 
AP. 112; syndon 686, 689, 720, 973; 
pret. I sg. wes 64, 489, 949; pret. 
2 sg. were 898; pret. 3 sg. wes II, 
19, 25, 29, 36, 40, 41, 57, 122, 147, 
158, 161, 169, 230, 231, 232, 239, 248, 
262, 385, 594, 665, 667, 684, 700, 854, 
869, 874, 878, 887, 892, 967, 981, 
IOIO, 1013, 1018, 1097, 1105, I112, 
ITI6, 1119, 1138, 11§5, 1201, 1223, 
1225, 1238, 1242, 1245, 1250, 1251, 
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1382, 
1537: 


1253, 1274, 1302, 1307, 1322, 
1394, 1395, 1476, 1532) 1534) 
1542, 1547) 1554) 1571, 1573) 1579) 
1581 (2), 1584, 1622, 1627, 1643, 1659, 
1689, 1708, AP. 25, 37, 41, 48, 57, 66, 
106; (w. neg.) nzs 21, 380, 662, 888, 
1113, 1162, 1471, 1522, AP. 33; pret. 

' 3 pl. weron 7, 46, 250, 579, 791, 1016, 
1041, 1114, 1259, 1334, 1695, AP. 4; 
(w. neg.) nzron AP. 75; opt. 2 sg. sie 
417; Opt. 3 Sg. 70, 1439, 1451, AP. 107; 
opt. 3 pl. sien 734; pret. opt. 3 sg. 
wre 563, 765, 799, 1178; imp. 2 sg. 
béo 98, 214; wes 540, 914, 959; imp. 
2 pl. béod 1609. 

wéste, adj., desolate: asn. 1159. 

wéstenn, n., desert: ds. wéstenne 699. 

wex, n., wax: ds. wexe 1145. 

wic, fn., adztation : aS. 131, 1310; np. 
AP. 112. See eardwic. 

wicg, n., Aorse: dp. wicgum 1095. 

wid, adj. 1. broad, wide: asm. widne 
283.—2. w. feorh, ealdor, = /for- 
ever: Asn. widan 106, 810, 938, 1452, 
1721; asn. 1383. 

wide, adv., widely, far and wide: 333, 
576, 1119, 1234, 1554, 1637, AP. 2, 6, 


15, 42. 

widfzdme, adj., dr0ad-bosomed: nsm. 
533; asn. 240. ¢ 

widférende, adj., far-traveling: np. 
279. 


widland, n., carth, broad earth: as. 198. 

widiast, m., far journey: ap. widlastas 
677. 

widrynig, adj., far-flowing: asn. 1507. 

wif, n., woman: np. 1666; gp. wifa 
1039; 1597. 

wig, m., z7do/: as. AP. 48. 

wig, n., war, battle: gs. wiges 8309, 
1183, 1226, 1355, AP. 74. 

wiga, m., warrior: as. Wigan I711. 

wigend, m., warrior: np. 1053, 1203; 
gp. wigendra 506, 887, 896, 1450, 
1572, 1608, 1672, wiggendra 1095; ap. 
Wigend Bh, 129]. 
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wiht, fn., aught: 
‘See eall-, Swiht. 

willa, m., will, desire: ns. 70; gs 
willan 65, 106; ds. rgot, 1641; as. 
304, 356; ip. willum (d/issfully) 810. 

willan, anv., will, wish, desire: 1 sg. 
wille 84, 347, 458, 474, 648, 1412; 
2 sg. wilt 288; 1 pl. willa 292; 3 pl. 
178, 298; pret. 1 sg. wolde 271, 478, 
483, 970; pret. 2 sg. woldest 203, 
woldes 308; pret. 3 sg. wolde 146, 
894, 1109, 1130, 1655, 1658, 1660, 
1699, AP. 47 ; pret. 1 pl. woldon 1424; 
pret. 3 pl. 129, 402, 803, 1072, 1141, 
1392, 1460, 1538, 1639; opt. 2 sg. 
wille 75, 342, 1286. 

willgedryht, f, faithful band: as. 914. 

willgeofa, m., gracious dispenser: as. 
wilgeofan 62; vs. willgeofa 1282. 

wilnian, We, w. gen., desire: 2 sg. wile 
nast 283; pret. 3 sg. wilnode 918; 
pret. 3 pl. wilnedon 448; inf, 1128. 

wilsi®, m., pleasant journey: as. 1046. 

wildegu, f., desired feast: ds. wilbege 
153+ 

win, n,, wine: as. 587. [Lat. vinum.] 

winburg, f,, city of festivity: as. 16375 
ds. winbyrig 1672. 

wind, m., wind: ns: 269, 503; np. win- 
das 373; ap. 452) 456. 

windan, 3, wind, gyrate: pret. 3 sg. 
wand 372. See be-, onwindan, 

windig, adj., windy: npm. windige 843. 

wine, m., friend: as. 1464; vs. 307) 
1431; np. winas 198. 

winedryhten, m., friendly lord: 8.919. 

wineBearfende, adj. in need of a 
friend: nsm, winebearfende 300. 

winn, sec ge-, giirge=, gidge-, hand 
gewinn. 

-winna, sec gewinna, 

winnan, 3, endure, suffer: pret. 2 5B. 
wunne 1380. 

winreced, n., winehall: as. 

winter, m., winter, ie: yes 
trum 506, 


. wihte 1523, 1661. 
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winterceald, adj., wintry cold: asf. 
wintercealdan 1265. 

wintergeworp, n., winter storm: 
wintergeworpum 1256. 

wir, m., wire, bracelet: gp. wira 302. 

wis, adj., wise: nsm. 316, 470, 919, 
1497, wisa 843; asm. 552; vsm. wis 
624; comp. asm. wisran 474. 

‘wisddm, m., wisdom: ns. 569, 1678; 
gs. wisdémes 645; as. wisdim 650. 

wisfeest, adj., wise: asm, wisfastne 
1648; gp. wisfestra 1167. 

wisian, W2. 1. trans. w. acc. and dat, 
guide, direct: pret. 3 sg. wisode 381, 

j opt. 2 sg. wisige 488; inf. 1099. 

intrans., lead or indicate the way : 
pret. 3 sg. wisode 985. 

wislic, adj., wise: asn. 509. 

wist, f., food: ns. 21; ds. wiste 153; as. 
302) 312, 318, 593, 1074, wist 388. 
See ondwist. 

wit, see edwitspree, ge-, inwit. 

wita, see fyrnwita, G3weota. 

witan, PP, énow: 1 sg. wit 183, 199, 
433) 498, 814, 904, 941; 2 sg. wast 
932, wast 1186, 1282; pret. 3 sg. 
wiste 261; opt. 1 sg. wite 603; opt. 
38g. 546; w. neg., 1 sg. nat AP. 111; 
2 pl. nyton 745; pret. 3 pl. nyston 
1088. 

witan, see ge-, owitan. 

wite, n., punishment, torture: ns. 889; 
np, witu 1365; gp. wita 1470, 1490, 
1618; dp. witum 1299; ap. witu 1052, 
1415, 1611; ip. witum 580, 1211, 1361, 
163t. 

‘witebend, mf., torture-bonds: 
bendum 108, 1561. 

sda Mia ere Wppoint, decree: pp. 

9 ag weotud 1366, 


ip. wite- 
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299. — 3. w. dat., from (separation) : 
AP. 37,83. —4. w. dat., from (source) : 
275.— 5. W. acc., fo, towards: 213, 
389(?), 921, 1188, 1387, 1495. 
widerfeohtend, m., enemy: as. 1183. 
widerhycgende, adj., hostile, opposing: 
nsm. 1172; npm. 1072. 
widerhYdig, adj., Aosti/e: nsm. 675. 
widerméde, adj., Aosti/e: nsm. wider- 
méda 1195. 


widstandan, 6, w. dat. oppose, defeat: 


pret. 3 sg. widstod 167. . 

widdingian, W2, w. dat., éad/k with, 
bargain with: pret. 3 sg. widpingode 
263, 306, 632. 

wlite, m., @ppearance, 
1471. See megwlite. 

wliteléas, adj., ug/y: ns. 1169. 

wlitig, adj., fair, beautiful: nsm. 870; 
nsf. 732, wlitige (weak) 1437; npm. 
wlitige 363. ; 

wlitige, adv., fairly, beautifully: 716, 
1721. 

wlitigian, see gewlitigian. 

wlOoh, f., fringe: ns. 1471. 

wolcen, n., cloud, sky: dp. wolcnum 93, 
837; ip. 1046. 

woma, m., tumult, terror: as. woman 
1355. See deegred-, hildewOma. 

wong, sce wang. 

wop, m., /amentation, weeping: ns. 
1155, 1554, 1666; gs. wopes 1278. 

word, n., word, speech: ns. 569, 1678; 
gs. wordes 261, 474, 1648; as. word 
416, 650, 732, 801, 855, 896, 1172, 
1299, 1358, 1361, 1381, 1400, 1418, 
1430, 1497, 1663, AP. 53; is. worde 
193, 210, 304, 418, 584, 716, 727, 743, 
778, 850, 913, 1019, 1206, 1280, 1450; 
gp. worda 509, 904, 923, 1439; dp. 
wordum 88, 761, 1026, 1167, 1219, 
1512, AP. 106; ip. 13, 55, 62, 173, 
300, 354, 428, 539, 596, 624, 630, 740, 
755, 806, 812, 919, 963, 1053, 1195, 
1200, 1268, 1464, 1480, 1510, 1608. 

JSce hosp-, husc-, léodword. 


beauty: ns. 
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wordewide, m., speech: dp. word- 
cwidum 552, 1447. 

wordhléodor, n., Speech, speaking: ns. 
708 ; gs. wordhléodres 93. 

wordhord, n., treasury of words: as. 
316, 601. 

wordlatu, f., delay in obeying: ns. 
1522. 

wordladu, f., speech, eloguence: as. 
wordlede 635. 

wordloca, m., ¢veasury of words: as. 
wordlocan 470. 

worn, m., multitude, number: as. 812, 
904, weormn 677; gp. weorma 1490. 

=-worp, sce wintergeworp. 

woruld, f. 1. world, earth: ds. worulde 
304, 356, 948, AP. 112; as. woruld 
576.— 2. mankind: ds. worulde 509. 
— 3. in woruld worulda = /or- 
ever: as., gp. 1686. 

woruldspéd, f., worldly prosperity : as. 
woruldspéde 318. 

woruldwunigende, adj., dwelling on 
earth: np. AP. 100. 

w00, f., sound, voice, song: as. wode 
675. 

wreec, n., exile, misery: gS. wreeces 
1383; as. wrec 1380. 

wrecsid, m., exile, misery: ns. 889; as. 
1358, 1431. 

wracu, f., punishment: as. wreece 615. 

wrasen, see fetor-, inwitwrasen. 

wretlic, adj. 1. skillful, beautiful: 
asf. wrztlice 712.—2. wondrous: nsm. 
wretlic 740; nsf. 93; ipn. wretlicum 
630, 1200. 

wrad, adj., awgry: nsm. 1297; dsm. 
wradum 613; gp. wradra 1273, 1317. 

wrecan, 5. 1. avenge: inf. 1180.— 
2. utter, send forth: pp. wrecen 1548. 
See bewrecan. 

wredian, W1, support: pret. 
wredede 523. 

wridian, W2, grow, flourish: 3 sg. 
wridad 635; pret. 3 sg. wridode 
7197. OO 


3 S&: 
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writan, 1, write: pret. 3 sg. writ 1510; 
inf. 13. See &writan. 

wroht, f., lame, calumny: as. 672. 

wrohtsmid, m., ¢vz/-doer: dp. wrdht- 
smidum 86. 

wudubat, m., wooden ship: ds. wudu- 
bate gos. . 

wuldor, m, glory, heavenly glory, 
heaven: NS. 171, 555, 854, 1317) 1452, 
1463; gs. wuldres 55, 70, 88, 193, 210, 
354 5352 539» 596, 708, 726, 758, 806, 
870, 887, 913, 1026, 1056, 1268, 1380, 
1510, 1611, 1631, 1661, 1678, 1715, 
AP. 27, 48, 61, 87, wuldras 523; ds. 
wuldre 356, 948, 1682, 1721; is. 543, 
669, 1618; vs. wuldor 1411, wuldur 
899. 

wuldorcyning, m., sing of glory: gs. 
wuldorcyninges 418, 801, 1430, 1447; 
as. wuldorcining AP. 74. 

wuldorgesteald, n., heavenly habita- 
tion: gp. wuldorgestealda 1686. 

wuldorgifu, f., glorious gift: ip. wul- 
dorgifum 938. 

wuldorspédig, adj., glorious: apm. 
wuldorspédige 428. 


wuldortorht, adj., gloriously bright: 


nsn. 1457. 

wuldordrym, m., heavenly glory: gs. 
wuldorprymmes 325, 702. 

wulf, sce weelwulf. 

wund, f., wound: ns. 1473; dp. wun- 
dum 953, 1278. 

wund, adj., wounded, crippled: nsm. 
Ap. 61; npm. wunde 407. 

wundor, n., wonder, miracle: ns. 736; 
ds. wundre 620; as. wundor 620, 730; 
gp. wundra 564, 569, 584, 699, 812; 
dp. wundrum = adv. wondrous 1492, 
1497; ap. wundor 604, 712. 

wundorcreft, m., wondrous power: 
is. wundorcrefte 13, 645, AP 

wundorweorec, n., sr" 
dorworca 705. 


wunian, W2. 1. « 
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1672; inf. 1310, 1697.— 2. support, 
stand by: 1 sg. wunige 99, 1218. — 
3. remain, stand, abide: 3 pl. wuniad 
IO1; pret. 3 sg. wunode 163, 1262; | 
pret. 3 pl. wunedon 868, 1158; opt. 
pres. 3 sg. wunige 945; inf. wunigean 
802, AP. 95. See gewunian. 

wunigende, see woruldwunigende. 

wunn, see wynn. 

wurd, see wyrd. 

wylm, m., surge, billow: as. 367, 863; 
dp. welmum 452. See fldd-, heado-, 
stréamwylm. 

wynn, f. 1. joy: ns. 887, 1113, 1162; 
ip. wynnum 635, winnum Io1g.— 
2. choice, best (w. gen. pl.): ns. 1223; 
as. wunn 1713. 

wyrcan, W1, make, fashion: pret. 3 sg. 
worhte §23, 1479. See gewyrcan. 

wyrd, f. 1. fate: ns. 613, 1561.— 
2. event, happening: ns. 758, wurd 
AP. 42; as. wyrd 1480; gp. wyrda 
630, 1056. See forwyrd. 

wyrht, see gewyrht. 

wyrhta, m., Creator: ns. 325,702. See 
gewyrhta. ° 

wyrresta, sce yfel. 

wyrdian, see weordian. 

wyrdmynd, fn., honor: ip. wyrdmyn- 
dum 905. 


Y 
Y = rune Pa AP. 103; for meaning, see 
Notes. 
yfel, n., evil: ns. 695; gs. yfles 1382; 
gp. yfela 1312. 
yfel, adj., dad, evel: sup. asm. wytrestan 
86; sup. npm. 1592. 
ylde, mpl., mex: gp. ylda 182, 1555. 
ylding, f., delay: ns. 215. 
ymb, prep. w. acc. 1. round, about: 
©-@, 1222, 1247, ymbe 841, 871, 1577. 
“9 every (temporal): 
rs 1117. 
ft; pret. 3 sg. 
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ymbweorpan, 3, surround: pret. 3 pl. 
ymbwurpon 1553. 

yppan, see geyppan. 

Yppe, adj., manifest, revealed: nsn. AP. 
64. 

yrmdu, f., distress, affliction: as. 1384, 
yrmdo 1190, ermdu 1162; gp. yrmba 
970; dp. yrmtum 163. 

yrre, adj.. angry: asm. yme AP. 68; 
npm. eorre 47, 1076. 

Yat, f., tempest: ns. 1586. 

Vd, f., wave: ns. 443; as. ¥Se 1§91; 
gp. ¥da 259, 352, 368, 466, 823, 863; 
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dp. YSum 451, 514, 1713; ap. ¥Sa 519; 
ip. YSum 1240, 1275, 1546. See Aryd. 
Yobord, fi., skip: as. 298. 
Yofaru, f., food: ds. y8fare goo. 
yofynde, adj., easy to find: nsn. 1547. 
Yolad, f., ocean: ds. VSlade 499. 
YOlid, n., skip: ds. Y5lide 278 ; as. YSlid 
445. . 
Ywan, W1, show: pp. Ywed 972. See 
set-, OOF wan. 


